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SCOTTISH HOME RULE—A RETROSPECT. 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA, 
11th February 1920. 


My DEAR ANDREW,—It scarcely surprises me to hear that you think 
of deserting your home in Adelaide, and trying your luck in the old 
country. In my own case, it is now too late for such a change; 
 - but- I’ need hardly tell you how my heart has yearned after my 
-.¢ pwn land, and how bitterly I have lamented that passing freak of 
- “political capri&e which drove me, like so many others, from her shores. 

king back-upon it. now, I would regard it as a bad dream, were 
it not that it -has.left for me the very real and definite result of break- 
ing the Whole course of my, life, and sending me to build up a new 
career in a country which I admire and respect;but which I never can 
love as my own. You were so young when your father and I were 
forced to leave our native country of Scotland, that you can hardly 
have understood what was going on. We were naturally not.inclined 
to speak too much about events that we felt so deeply ; and therefore I 
would like, before you return to what will always be “ Home” to us, to 
tell you how the great Home Rule bubble was swollen, and how it burst. 
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When the fantastic notion of which generations of bitterness 
Home: Rule.\first began to be had fostered into rebellion. It 
talk t, few attached much was frowned upon by the followers 
importarice ‘the, phrase. . It of Mr Gladstone, who, at the com- 
seemed a parrot-cry, adopted from mand which he issued a few years 
the storehouse of Tis diseontent, before the-close of his career, had 
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made themselves the allies of Mr 
Parnell, the Irish leader, and were 
— the nation by reiterated 
shrieks upon the righteousness of 
Irish separation, which they had 
only a few months before denoun- 
ced as another name for treason, 
and for which they had not even 
any clear scheme on paper to pro- 
pose. But they found one scheme 
of disintegration quite enough to 
have on their hands; and as long 
as they could, they put aside the 
claim of Scottish Home Rule. 
Their opponents might have been 
tempted to twit them with in- 
consistency, and to push them on 
to the logical consequence of their 
own separatist tenets. But they 
were content to look on with some 
amusement at the discouragement 
which Mr Gladstone and his fol- 
lowers gave to those who would 
insist upon drawing inconvenient 
inferences. But by-and-by Mr 
Gladstone and his followers were 
no longer able to show so much 
independence. They had to seek 
everywhere for votes; and as they 
looked to Scotland for their chief 
support, they could scarcely afford 
to alienate men who claimed to 
be true patriots, speaking in the 
name of Scotland. The position 
was indeed ridiculous enough. 
At first, it seemed as if they could 

ut off an inconvenient demand 
o asking time: “Ireland must be 
settled first, and then the claims of 
Scotland must be met.” This did 
not satisfy men who were to Scot- 
land what the tailors of Tooley 
Street were to England—except 
that in 1890 the tailors of Tooley 
Street would have seemed much 
more important people than they 
were esteemed two generations 
before. Mr Gladstone, who had a 
fine talent for using words and 
phrases which would, like those 
of the Greek oracles, bear any in- 
terpretation which future circum- 
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stances might make convenient, 
devised some skilful periphrasig 
by which the ears of the ground- 
lings were tickled, while his own 
future independence was unfet- 
tered. But the murmurings grew, 
Every little demagogue of the 
parish board, every man who 
found himself insignificant at 
home, now saw a means of posin 
as a statesman and a patriot, an 
of proving to those who held him 
in just contempt that he could be 
aman of importance in a greater 
sphere. We cannot be surprised 
that sensible men deemed it be- 
neath them to argue with such 
praters. But in a democratic 
electorate it is never safe to trust 
to contempt and neglect as a 
means of checking folly. Mean- 
while, some of the Radical party 
grumbled and tried to be inde- 
pendent, resenting what they saw 
to be a travesty of their party 
cry; but the noisy little clique 
grew, and one Gladstonian candi- 
date after another swallowed the 
pill of Scottish Home Rule at the 
bidding of men who were listened 
to because they had a specious 
cry on their lips. 

One would naturally su 
that the result of this would 
seen in the choice by Scotch consti- 
tuencies of men who were Scotch- 
men before all things, who knew 
their country’s needs by long ex- 
perience, and who only tore them- 
selves from their Scottish homes in 
order to press these needs in Parlia- 
ment. Nothing of the kind ; a good 
half of the Scotch members had 
scarcely any Scotch connection. 
They were English barristers or 
littérateurs, who found a seat in 
Parliament a stepping-stone to 
business and social position. They 
were the promoters of bubble com- 
panies, who hated any form of 
property so tangible as land, and ‘ 
who found unbounded denuncia- 
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tions of the wickedness of landlords 
a convenient instrument by which 
to obtain the addition to their 
name of those wonderful letters 
M.P., which rendered them more 
eligible as company directors. 
Never, probably, in her whole his- 
tory had Scotland been represented 
by such a promiscuous company, 
who had only one bond of sym- 
pathy—in an almost total igno- 
rance of, and carelessness for, 
Scottish affairs. 

So matters went on—the party 
who were opposed to the breaking 
up of the empire treating this new 
exaggeration of the cry for Home 
Rule as little more than an absurd- 
ity, and those who would have par- 
celled out England into a heptarchy 
at Mr Gladstone’s bidding becom- 
ing more and more ready to swallow 
this new pill. But the real danger 
lay in the Scotch constituencies, 
which for the moment seemed to 
have lost their heads. “Scotland 
for the Scotch !” was a taking ery. 
No doubt they knew that, as it was, 
Scotchmen not only got Scotland, 
but a good deal of what was going 
elsewhere. But those who stayed 
behind were always alittle jealous of 
those who went beyond her borders, 
and were apt to think that a man 
ceased to be a true Scotchman when 
he crossed the Tweed. Having once 
swallowed the pill, the Gladstonians 
began to wax loud in its praises; 
and some of them found that they 
could only express their satisfac- 
tion by borrowing religious phrases, 
and telling how they “had found 
salvation ” in the new notion. The 
mass of the electors did not stop to 
ask themselves what wrong was 
being done them, under what op- 
ae they were suffering, or 

ow they would be the better for 


the change. For years they had 
associated with Englishmen with 
scarcely an idea that they belonged 
to different nations. All the large 


merchants had branches both in 
England and Scotland. Their 
newspapers were largely managed, 
even largely written, in London. 
As a fact, thousands of Scotchmen 
to whom the Hebrides and even 
Inverness-shire were no more than 
a name, were passing weekly be- 
tween Glasgow and Edinburgh and 
the northern commercial towns of 
England or the capital. Of all this 
they never thought. But they 
had an unpleasant consciousness 
that England was bigger and more 
populous and richer than their own 
country: that their own provinci- 
alisms sometimes put them a little 
at a disadvantage; and that they 
were not always taken at their 
own valuation south of the Tweed. 
All this injury to their self-esteem 
was to be wiped out by the exercise 
of a little patriotic discontent. If 
their wages were lower than they 
thought they should be, or their 
circumstances not quite to their 
liking, the remedy was to be found 
in a Home Rule Parliament. They 
could not fish in every stream ; 
they were not allowed freely to kill 
game; the mine-owner claimed a 
royalty on the coals as a part of 
his rent ;—all this was due to the 
oppression of an English Parlia- 
ment. The working man elector 
is not in the habit of carrying on 
lawsuits in the Supreme Court ; 
but he felt it to be an indignity 
that the House of Lords was a 
Scotch Court of Appeal. He is 
not, as a rule, a heavy investor in 
railway companies; but his blood 
was made to boil when he was told 
that promoters of new schemes had 
often to pass weeks at the West- 
minster Palace Hotel, in apparent 
comfort, in order to pass a bill 
through Parliament. If the Post- 
master-General refused to establish 
a post-office in a glen where there 
were but half-a-dozen houses, but 
where there was a parish clerk 
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who could have spent his abund- 
ant leisure in earning a salary 
from the post-office, it was at once 
apparent that there ought to be 
a Scottish Postmaster - General. 
All discontent speedily found a 
panacea for its woes in the fancied 
millennium to be introduced when 
a Parliament should meet at Edin- 
burgh. A judicious introduction 
of the names of Wallace and of 
Bruce, and an occasional quotation 
from a Scottish song, had a wonder- 
ful effect in developing the popular 
enthusiasm for the change. 

I was in the habit, in the course 
of business, of meeting many Eng- 
lishmen; and I thus gathered 
something of their view. At 
first they were amused, and met 
me with some good -humoured 
chaff. “So you Scotchmen are 
going to set up for yourselves, and 
not look after the plums in our 
English pudding,” they would say. 
“ After all, they were not going to 
have another Bannockburn, and 
we must just please ourselves.” 
This was the ordinary talk of the 
Exchange and the counting-house. 
But presently the tone became a 
little more aggressive, and one 
could notice that there was more 
talk amongst themselves, and less 
discussion of the matter before 
Scotchmen. We had scarcely be- 
fore drawn a distinction ; but now, 
the first symptoms of a certain 
coldness towards those who came 
from the north of the Tweed were 
apparent. None showed this more 
markedly, by their conduct, than 
Scotchmen long resident in Eng- 
land: men who were warmly at- 
tached to their country, keenly 
interested in her affairs, but who 
admitted neither the duty nor the 
patriotism of degrading her by 
adopting the catchword of a little 
clique, and who grew suspicious of 
their own countrymen, fearing lest 
they might belong to that increas- 
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ing class of mock-patriots, and de- 
termined not to compromise them- 
selves with their English friends by 
any association with such schemes, 

And English politicians, at first 
amused, then scornful, and lastly 
irritated, began to take a new line, 
So long as a thorough sympathy 
existed, no Englishman thought 
much of the fact that the general 
bias of political opinion in Eng- 
land was different from that in 
Scotland. But now, very distinct 
murmurings were heard. “If 
they want a Parliament, let them 
have it: our politics will not then 
be overrun by a mass of Radicalism 
with which we have nothing in 
common. Why should our insti- 
tutions be overturned, our com- 
merce disturbed, our foreign affairs 
entangled, by those whose presence 
amongst us often turns a minority 
into a majority? In God’s name, 
let them go; we shall be well quit 
of them.” 

Ill-omened as such mutterings 
were, I am bound to say I did not 
attach much weight to them. I 
fancied that the good sense of my 
own nation would speedily awake 
from such folly, and that the easy 
good-temper of John Bull would 
soon recover itself, when it saw 
that the noisy clamour of a little 
clique found no echo in the Scot- 
tish nation. But one is often 
deceived by estimating demagogues 
at their real significance, and over- 
looking the speciousness of their 
cries. A democracy is not easily 
educated, and has to acquire judg- 
ment by hard experience. A 
cry goes a long way in catching 
its support, especially when it is 
young. 

Things went from bad to worse, 
until, partly in carelessness, partly 
in contempt, partly as a reliet 
from irritation, the Imperial Par- 
liament—in an evil day—assented 
to the scheme, and passed the bill 
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conferring Home Rule upon Scot- 
land. I have no wish to recall the 
miserable subterfuges and empty 
mouthings by which the debates 
were filled, or the intrigues by 
which opposition was silenced or 
worn out. I will not blame this 
or that individual; but I certain- 
ly cannot exonerate the constitu- 
tional party in England, which 
refused to push opposition to the 
utmost, and allowed itself to be 
prevailed on, from very weariness, 
to assent to a scheme which, how- 
ever tempting at the time, all 
now recognise to have been a 
treacherous abandonment of our 
trust. But the lesson has been 
severe enough to teach us what 
such treachery and faint-hearted- 
ness mean; and it is little likely 
that Scotland will again propose, 
or England listen to, any scheme 
so steeped in folly as that which 
crushed hope out of many a Scotch- 
man, and shook the whole empire 
to its foundations. 

When the scheme actually came 
to be carried out, the process was 
not without its comical side. Many 
who, from weak compliance, and 
from a desire to stand well with 
constituents whose suffrages they 
had hoped again to woo, had given 
an outward adherence to it, found 
themselves in an awkward posi- 
tion when they were — 
taken at their word. In a Scote 
seat at Westminster they had 
found a convenient leverage for 
raising their social position, or for 
improving their professional busi- 
ness. But all these social and 
professional interests were in Lon- 
don ; and their ardour for serving 
Scotch constituencies rapidly died 
out when it became clear that they 
must cast these enticements be- 
hind them, and spend eight months 
of the busy part of every year in 
Edinburgh. Their ambition as 
English lawyers, as wealthy votar- 





ies of fashion, as directors of com- 
mercial companies in the metro- 
lis, carried the day against their 
interest in Scottish politics; and 
they soon found it needful to look 
about for an English seat, for 
which purpose they had to make 
as light as possible of their Scot- 
tish connection, which previousl 
they had made the most of. All, 
too, who had gained any consid- 
erable place in politics, saw little 
prospect of maintaining their posi- 
tion by being relegated to a pro- 
vincial Parliament : those who had 
Scottish domiciles no longer con- 
sidered them to be more than sum- 
mer quarters, to which, in common 
with many wealthy Englishmen, 
they occasionallyresorted,butwhich 
were not allowed to diminish the 
English citizenship which was nec- 
essary in order to contest English 
constituencies with any success. 
In this way, fully one-third of the 
Scottish members no longer troub- 
led themselves to become candi- 
dates for their former seats; and 
the greatest disappointment of all 
was felt when “dear old Scot- 
land” was actually deserted by a 
certain well-known member for 
Mid-Lothian, who suddenly found 
that a district in Southern Britain 
had an even more distinctive claim 
to be the land of his birth and 
strongest affection. It was no 
doubt convenient for a few Edin- 
burgh lawyers to sit in the new 
Legislature; but lawyers were 
scarcely the most popular sort 
of candidates, and they were not 
allowed very much influence in 
uiding the policy of the new 
Senin Thus it came about that 
when the Scottish House of Com- 
mons met for the first time in 
the Parliament House in Edin- 
burgh, it presented the strangest 
specimen of composition of any 
Legislature known to civilization. 
Many of the constituencies delib- 
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erately pronounced men of cul- 
ture al education, to be unsuit- 
able to represent them. On the 
other hand, every one foresaw that 
the payment of members would 
be one of the earliest measures 
to be passed; and this had at- 
tracted a host of needy profes- 
sional politicians, who previously 
had contented themselves with be- 
ing local paid agents in their own 
constituencies. The wildest leaders 
of the Land League were those 
who alone could aspire to represent 
the agricultural constituencies ; 
while in the towns, none who were 
not ready to place endless checks 
upon the free employment of capi- 
tal, to abolish the form of pro- 
perty called mining royalties, and 
to use public funds to erect work- 
ing men’s dwellings, with such 
rents as to pay a nominal inter- 
est only on the outlay, had any 
chance of being accepted. The 
upper classes, too ready to find an 
excuse for getting quit of the 
troublesome business of political 
activity, and blind, as usual, to 
their own interests, drew aloof 
from elections in which they saw 
beforehand that they would be 
powerless. Capitalists and enter- 
rising men of business began to 
ook for new fields for the em- 
ployment of their capital and 
energy and experience. The mid- 
dle class were perhaps not sorry 
to see the influence of those above 
them on the wane, and were only 
slowly beginning to perceive the 
full pressure that these changes 
would soon bring upon them- 
selves. The consequence was 
that there gathered in the Parlia- 
ment House a company of men 
who knew political affairs only 
as seen through the distorted 
medium of violent Radical clubs, 
of land agitation, and of labour- 
ers’ unions. There was a hand- 
ful of lawyers, whose claim to 
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carry into the new body the 
titles and superior position which 
previous political office had given 
them was rather roughly resented. 
There were the previous Crofter 
members—or such of them as had 
not slipped into lucrative berths in 
the south—who found their ad- 
vanced theories capped by theories 
more advanced still. There were 
men who had seen adventures in all 
lands, and whose somewhat tainted 
past was fully compensated by the 
glibness and audacious astuteness 
which they had learned in their 
various vicissitudes. There were 
a few who had preached them- 
selves into a little notoriety by 
mouthings of fancied patriotism, 
and whose practical politics were 
comprised in a fixed determination 
to abolish, by statute law, the 
“Anglified gentility of the West 
end.” In a few constituencies 
there still survived enough of the 
old Covenanting spirit to return 
men pledged to restore the rigid 
rule of Dissenting Presbyterianism, 
and a handful of Free Church min- 
isters of the older type had been 
able to obtain seats on this under- 
taking. Finally, by the arrange- 
ment which had n adopted 
when the new Parliament was 
established, the members of the 
existing Imperial Ministry who 
were responsible for Scottish ad- 
ministration were allowed seats ex 
officio in an assembly over whose 
deliberations, it was soon evident, 
they had not the slightest control. 

The first business was the elec- 
tion of a Speaker. An official 
candidate was proposed; but it 
became clear from the first *hat 
his chance of election was hopeless. 
The official members, and the hand- 
ful who supported them, were 
obliged to withdraw and leave the 
field to others. Some half-dozen 
candidates were presented in 
speeches of the most violent kind, 
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in which each candidate was given 
to understand pretty clearly what 
was expected of him if he were 
elected—and indeed he had only 
secured his nomination by the 
most liberal pledges. Ultimately 
a Labour member—if a man is 
entitled to that name whose only 
connection with labour was his 
having been for twenty years a 
paid organiser of strikes—was 
elected to the post. Fortunately 
for him the tenure of his office, 
and of the salary attached to it, 
had previously been fixed for the 
duration of the Parliament, other- 
wise a new Speaker might have 
been nominated and deposed at 
least once a-month. Because the 
demagogue, endowed with author- 
ity, has never shown himself to be 
averse from the exercise of that 
authority according to his own 
caprice. But strange, indeed, was 
the picture presented when this 
uncouth demagogue, aping the 
fashions of Westminster, issued 
invitations for a levée, and wher 
grave and dignified judges, and 
men who stood highest in the 
general esteem, attending the gath- 
ering out of respect to one who, 
such as he was, still claimed to 
represent the National Legisla- 
ture, found themselves greeted 
with easy familiarity by some 
whose names were more than 
tainted, and by others whose 
manners and dishantone rendered 


inquiry into their social status 
quite superfluous. 


Next, after the preliminary 
ceremonies had been got through, 
with that awkward pomposity that 
always marks men who in their 
hearts are keenly pleased with 
the gewgaws that they affect to 
despise, the Ministers laid be- 
fore the Parliament the Speech 
from the Throne, and indicated a 
programme of legislation on which 
they thought the House might pro- 
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fitably employ itself. The debate 
on the Address in reply, offered 
splendid opportunities for the 
strange medley who had gathered 
to represent the nation. Scheme 
after scheme was propounded, and 
the most definite and detailed 
methods of settling every plan 
of reform were set forth; amend- 
ment after amendment was dis- 
cussed in debates of enormous 
length and of unruly violence. 
New and bitter jealousies sprang 
up at each turn. The Crofter 
members were quickly silenced, 
when they detailed their griev- 
ances and claimed special aid from 
the Exchequer as well as freedom 
from all rent for those whom they 
represented. They were sharply 
reminded that they might rob 
their landlords, but would not 
be allowed to rob their own more 
prosperous brethren. No member 
could be backward in propounding 
some scheme of his own, as im- 
practicable as those of his neigh- 
bours, without risking the rebuke 
of his constituents. The east and 
the west, the Highlander and 
the Lowlander, the urban and the 
rural interests, were all antagon- 
istic one to another: no member 
accepted for himself or his con- 
stituency that natural grouping 
which, in the larger assembly at 
Westminster, had made one or two 
members speak in the name of a 
long list of constituencies. Now, 
no one constituency admitted a 
partnership with any other. Fin- 
ally, after some six weeks of in- 
cessant wrangling, when the news- 
papers had ceased to report any but 
the more violent episodes,—when 
people were loudly grumbling or 
contemptuously jeering at the 
national disgrace,—the debates 
closed by the adoption of an Ad- 
dress in which almost every pos- 
sible whim of subversive Radi- 
calism found a place. 
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It would be tedious to recount 
the scenes of violence and tur- 
bulence that occurred every day. 
There were arbitrary applications 
of the closure, and again there was 
open defiance of the rulings of the 
Chair, which soon ceased to com- 
mand any respect. There was 
language used which all but led to 
flagrant breaches of the peace. 
Members were cheered by the 
ragged crowd which waited out- 
side the doors, in proportion to 
the violence of their reported 
language within. It was soon 
seen that an apparent unanimity 
in Radicalism was no guarantee 
against that bitterest of all contests, 
in which each strove to press his 
own special grievance, and could 
devise no other means of securing 
attention for it but by outdoing 
the violence of his neighbours. 

Sad as the whole business was, 
there were some amusing episodes. 
In one, an eccentric gentleman, 
who had once been a professor in 
one of the universities, was the chief 
actor. He had secured election, 
as having been one of a little 
vehement clique which had pushed 
the notion of Home Rule by de- 
nouncing “ West-end gentility,”and 
by some rather frothy talk about 
Bruce, and Wallace, and Jenny 
Geddes, and Scottish songs. At 
first the new theatre for his elo- 
quence pleased him vastly: his 
eccentricities had full play ; while 
occasional .touches of genius and 
flashes of humour served to en- 
liven his more prosaic colleagues. 
His speeches were frequent; but 
he knew so little of what was dis- 
cussed that they did not go beyond 
harmless vagaries, which were re- 
deemed by his admission “that 
he knew nothing about business.” 
On one luckless evening, however, 
he chanced to offend one of the 
He was answered 


rougher sort. 
in a few words rather more out- 
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spoken than were usual in polite 
society: he appealed to the Speaker, 
but in vain; to the House, but 
was roughly called to order; and 
he might even have been ordered 
into durance, had he not wrap 
his plaid about him, and thunder. 
ing on the floor with his favorite 
Jersey “ kail-runt,” stalked majes- 
tically out of the House. He 
wrote a few poems on the subject, 
and then subsided into philosophi- 
cal retirement. 

Another episode was connected 
with an urbane and dexterous 
lawyer, of somewhat laborious 
courtesy. Arguing upon a Radical 
proposal for the absolute prohibi- 
tion of all written conveyance of 
land, he was endeavouring with 
much gravity, and by the help of 
profuse parenthesis, to cover his 
condemnation of the proposal by 
a surfeit of flattery and a cloud 
of meaningless admissions, when 
his forensic instinct was irritated 
beyond endurance by the perverse 
illogicality of his “honourable 
friend.” Annoyed by the uncon- 
cealed enjoyment of his legal 
brethren, he gave something of 
tartness to his comment; and 
found himself instantly amongst 
the wolves. The motion was quick- 
ly carried that he should be Tensd 
no further; and it was only by 
profuse apologies that he escaped 
worse penalties still. 

These were not the only members 
who found little personal traits, 
that would have been treated with 
easy leniency in the larger assem- 
bly, somewhat roughly dwelt with 
in the domestic Parliament. One 
member, who plumed himselfon his 
immunity from a provincial accent, 
was assured, in plain terms, that 
he would do well to “keep to 
braid Scots, and no’ mind narrow 
English.” Another, who prided 
himself on his social elegance, and 
had found aristocratic pastimes 
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not inconsistent with anarchic 

litics, was told that “he might 
~ less perfume in his handker- 
chief, and mair common-sense in 
his head;” and those who had 
united Radicalism with certain 
literary tastes, were shouted down 
in their lectures, and told that 
they were not sent there “to play 
the professors.” Not that there 
were no flowers of oratory. Cer- 
tain ornaments of the Edinburgh 
Town Council had found places on 
the benches of Parliament; and 
as the prevailing taste preferred 
satire that was accentuated rather 
than refined, they earned a reputa- 
tion for vigorous invective by a 
style which charmed more by its 
personal allusions than by the 
delicacy of its innuendo. The lie 
direct was not an infrequent orna- 
ment of their oratory; and their 
manner of resisting any attempt 
to confine the native simplicity of 
their style, recalled familiar scenes 
of municipal wrangling. But in 
the council chamber they had found 
the practice lose its zest from their 
repartees being capped in language 
as racy as their own: here it de- 
rived a new charm from the fact 


‘that some of their fellow-members 


were a more easy and defenceless 
prey. 

I would not have you suppose 
that this style of procedure had 
the sympathy of the whole House, 
or that there were not, amongst 
the members, men of sound judg- 
ment, who hated and despised such 
conduct, and saw to what it was 
leading. But they were only a 
handful amongst many: they had 
entered the House with little sup- 
port from the sympathy of their 
own class; and it may be doubted 
whether they did not judge, and 
judge rightly, that things must be 
worse before they were better, and 
that their best policy was silence. 
In any case they could have done 
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nothing against the epidemic mad- 
ness then raging. 

The passing of an Address to 
her Majesty, in a form so fantastic 
and n> ee which committed the 
House to legislation so fatal, nec- 
essarily caused much searching of 
heart amongst the Ministers and 
their colleagues in London. It 
was plain that the Ministers were 
in a hopeless minority, and that 
their power of controlling the 
Executive was very slight. But 
that they should straightway re- 
sign would have seemed to divide 
the nations beyond hope of re- 
union, and would have placed the 
Crown in a position both danger- 
ous and humiliating. The Act 
establishing the new Legislature 
had reserved certain powers to the 
Imperial Executive,including those 
of excise and customs, defence, and 
peace and war. But this reserva- 
tion was worthless unless it was 
secure that the Executive Govern- 
ment of Scotland should be guided 
by the same policy as that of Eng- 
land, and should equally be under 
the control of the Imperial Cab- 
inet. The authority responsible 
for internal order must act cor- 
dially with that which controls 
defence, or both are useless. Any 

rversity or half-heartedness, any 

indrances thrown in the way of 
the Ministers by the authorities 
in Scotland, might jeopardise the 
existence of the empire. To al- 
low their Scottish colleagues to 
resign, therefore, would place the 
whole Executive of Scotland in 
the hands of those who would 
regard the authority of the Cab- 
inet with the most bitter hatred, 
who might differ from them on 
every point of foreign policy, 
and who might not only inflame 
the people of Scotland against 


them, but might object to use 
the executive authority to give 
effect to their decisions. On the 
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other hand, to refuse or mutilate 
the Address was scarcely a course 
provided for in the hurried and 
slipshod revolutionary legislation 
which had established a Scottish 
Parliament, and might indeed pre- 
cipitate a furmidable popular agi- 
tation falling little short of civil 
war. As a compromise, therefore 
—at that time the fashion ran 
much in favour of compromises— 
it was resolved by the Cabinet to 
accept the Address as it stood, in 
the hope that, as it involved no 
actual change in the laws, what- 
ever it portended, common-sense 
might reassert itself when the 
actual legislative business began. 
One of the chief arguments on 
behalf of a Scottish Legislature had 
been the amount of work which 
fell upon the Imperial Parliament, 
and the necessity of a devolution. 
In vain had it been pointed out 
that it was not the amount of 
work, but the tedious methods of 
transacting it, which caused the 
delay. But now that the Scottish 
Legislature was fully established, 
nearly two months—a longer time 
than even obstruction had wasted 
in England—had slipped away, 
and nothing had been done save 
the voting of the Address. And 
now a new difficulty arose. 
Naturally it was supposed, ac- 
cording to usual precedent, that 
the Ministers should have the con- 
duct of business in their own 
hands, that certain days would be 
reserved for Government business, 
and that Government bills and 
Supply would have precedence on 
these days. But it had been for- 
gotten that this implied an Ex- 
ecutive with a majority at its com- 
mand. s it was, jealous as each 
parliamentary group might be of 
the other, none would yield any ad- 
vantage to the Government. The 
conduct of business, it was decided, 
was to be regulated by the ballot 
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on terms equal to all; and the 
Government must trust to the 
chances of the ballot to get any 
days at all, either for Supply or for 
its own business. The outlook was 
black enough. Even the most 
rancorous partisans could foresee 
confusion, and their business in- 
stinct could not allow Scotchmen 
—poor specimens of their nation 
as these were—to mistake the cer- 
tain issue of such anarchy. But 
no one ventured to propose any 
advantage to the Goce 
and no one member was willing 
to coalesce with others, so as to 
allow any orderly or harmonious 
arrangement, even of the business 
of opposition. 

It may easily be supposed that 
the Scottish Ministers were eager 
to escape from a position so- odi- 
ous. They foresaw disaster, and 
urged upon their colleagues in 
England the hopelessness of the 
task before them. It was only on 
the strenuous insistence of these 
colleagues, and on their assurance 
of support when matters became 
desperate, that they stuck to their 

ts. 

The chances of the ballot were 
not more favourable than might 
have been foreseen. Here and 
there a night fell to the Execu- 
tive ; but they were obliged to use 
them all for the purposes of 
Supply, and continual and con- 
certed obstruction rendered even 
these useless. At first there was 
an attempt to get a vote on ac- 
count, but this was at once vetoed 
by an overwhelming majority. For 
the absolute necessities of public 
business, a sum was advanced from 
the English Exchequer ; but the 
patience of the English Parliament 
was not unlimited, and would soon 
be exhausted, and many of the 
Scottish members hinted that they 
would not be disposed to devote 
any of the revenue of their country 
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to repay what they called “un- 
constitutional loans,” granted to 
bolster up a Government detest- 
ed by the country. The only 
satisfaction that sober men could 
find lay in the fact that private 
members fared no better than the 
Government. Those who secured 
a night for the discussion of their 
bills were looked upon with jeal- 
ousy by the others. Many of the 
schemes were so extravagant that 
the handful of moderate men were 
determined, in the interests of the 
country, to do all that they could 
to delay them; but fortunately 
their help was not required. The 
wildest revolutionaries wrangled 
amongst themselves ; discussed 
proposals interminably ; vied with 
one another in the extravagance of 
their proposals; and at the end of 
each sitting left their colleagues’ 
bills not advanced by a single stage. 
This was the only hopeful symp- 
tom. The monster of anarchy was 
devouring its own offspring. 

So matters proceeded for a few 
weeks more. The Parliament 
House was the scene of exhibi- 
tions alternately ridiculous and 
menacing. The members had, of 
course, very early in their proceed- 
ings agreed upon one measure— 
the payment of a substantial salary 
to themselves ; and they had further 
required free passes for all mem- 
bers to be granted by all the rail- 
way companies in Scotland. In 
vain did the companies appeal to 
the law courts against such an 
iniquity : the power of the Parlia- 
ment was superior to the law, and 
companies that refused to grant 
the concession were threatened 
with an interference far more 
ruinous. Some of the members 


sighed for the good old days of 
lavishly paid deputations, which 
were wont to throng the dining- 
rooms of the Westminster Palace 
Hotel, and the stalls of the more 
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shady London theatres. These 
seemed to have lost their occupa- 
tion; but a remedy was found for 
this by sending numerous emis- 
saries to study parliamentary rules 
in England, France, and America ; 
and if these emissaries did not re- 
turn with a copious store of parlia- 
mentary knowledge, they managed 
at least to present bills of expenses 
which proved their labours to have 
been long and arduous. 

I have already told you that 
our new masters were not averse 
to a little circumstance and pomp. 
The Speaker resolved on one occa- 
sion to make a commemorative 
visit to St Giles’. All the uni- 
formed attendants available were 
pressed into the service, and, by 
the help of trumpeters and gilt 
coaches, the show was intended 
to be a good imitation of serious 
and orderly State ceremonials. The 
preacher dee was a popular pul- 
pit orator, who was used to dis- 
course weekly in some music-hall, 
whose vulgarities had secured him 
a following, and who had success- 
fully contested a seat in Parlia- 
ment. His claims for the distine- 
tion could not be passed over; 
but the result was unfortunate. 
Once mounted into the pulpit of 
St Giles’, he had his fellow-mem- 
bers at his mercy, and he inflicted 
upon them a discourse by which 
he surpassed himself in vulgarity, 
but overwhelmed the whole assem- 
blage with ridicule. He and they 
alike became the laughing-stock of 
the town. They returned to the 
Parliament House, burning for 
vengeance against the church 
which had beén the innocent 
scene of their folly; and on the 
motion of another clerical member, 
who had frequently distinguished 
himself by the vehemence of his 
denunciations of the papistical 
tendencies shown in the restora- 
tion of St Giles’, the good church 
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was gutted, and her bare walls 
were for many a day a memorial of 
the fiasco of that ecclesiastical cer- 
emonial, so unhappily conceived. 
The contagion of disorder spread 
beyond the walls of the House 
into the streets of the city, and 
the police were timid about in- 
terfering with those disturbers 
of the peace who had the sup- 
port of the Legislature, and might 
soon be their masters. Only 
the military garrison could be de- 
pended upon; and so bitter was 
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the feeling kindled, that it became 
necessary to confine the soldiers 
to their barracks. Some, indeed, 
of the police force were men of 
resolution and honour, who were 
determined to do their duty so 
long as they remained at their 
posts, and trust to indemnity in 
the future. But any symptom of 
such conduct was loudly denounced. 
The best officers in the force sought 
for other employment, and those 
who remained felt that their men 
were dispirited and half-hearted. 


II. 


Meanwhile it is needless to say 
that the ordinary bonds of society 
and all securities for property were 
rudely shaken. In all parts of the 
country rents were in arrear, and 
resolutions were passed binding 
the tenants not to pay. Decrees 
of the courts were obtained against 
them, but these decrees could 
rarely be enforced. The great 
companies which had advanced 
money on mortgage found their 
security dwindling away. In the 
towns house property—rarely, as 
in England, held by great proprie- 
tors, but chiefly by small investors 
and by joint-stock companies—was 
equally depreciated, and rents were 
paid with equal laxity. Any at- 
tempt to levy a distress warrant 
was the signal for a riot and dis- 
turbance in the streets. It could 
hardly be wondered at that the 
criminal classes took courage when 
they found the bonds of society 
loosened, and forms of robbery, 
only a little more specious than 
their own, treated with leniency, 
and even encouraged as a form of 
patriotism. 

In this state of matters it was 
almost amusing to watch the con- 
duct of some Scottish peers, who, 
to secure popular support, had at 
first espoused the new movement. 





A popular nobleman resident near 
Edinburgh soon found certain 
municipal duties in London too 
engrossing to allow anything but 
a rare visit to Scotland. Another 
nobleman in the north, who had 
evinced his own and his family’s 
interest in Home Rule by appear- 
ing at a bazaar in alan of 
peculiar pattern, and by al fresco 
entertainments with a Home Rule 
moral, found his patronage resent- 
ed and his rents unpaid, and was 
compelled to undertake a lengthy 
residence abroad. From top to 
bottom, society was unhinged. 
Things were at this pass when 
the Executive found itself without 
resources. The English Exchequer 
could no longer make advances, 
and Supply was not advanced one 
step. This was first felt in the 
failure to pay the usual grants to 
the schools, without which teachers 
were unpaid, and the schools could 
no longer be maintained. But a 
whole profession cannot at once 
transfer itself to a new line of life. 
The few who were able sought em- 
ployment in the south, and were 
compelled to conceal and obliterate 
their origin as well as they could. 
The rest clung to their posts, living 
as best they might, and hoping for 
a return to better things. ‘Ihe 
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school boards were told to supply 
the want of the central subsidy by 
rates; but rates could not be levied 
from landlords who received no 
rents, and who in many cases had 
abandoned their properties. These 
properties were put up to sale, but 
could rarely find purchasers. Many 
schools were perforce closed ; the 
children were untaught ; and those 
who deprecated this were roughly 
informed that more serious matters 
were in hand than the teaching of 
book-learning. 

Those only who have seen such 
a state of things can picture the 
general distress, and the hopeless- 
ness which was overwhelming the 
country. Men accustomed to busi- 
ness vicissitudes must lay their 
account with periods of stagnation 
or retrogression of trade and pros- 
perity. But then they can curtail 
their enterprise, reduce their ex- 

nses, minimise their risks, and 
fook forward with confidence to 
the returning wave of prosperity. 
Even those who cannot weather 
the storm can generally find some 
rock of shelter, and derive some 
hope from the solid strength of 
their country. But it is far dif- 
ferent when, in the full tide of 
prosperity, a great country sees 
herself brought to the brink of 
ruin by the folly of her leaders. 
It is like being in a large and well- 
equipped vessel, and feeling that 
the folly and infatuation of her 
crew are driving her upon rocks or 
quicksands. Each man looks upon 
his neighbour with suspicion ; he 
sees the vessel’s bulwarks giving 
way, and the tide pouring into her 
engine-room. The common and 
instinctive discipline, felt in con- 
stitutional society as it is felt 
in a small scale on board a well- 
ordered ship, breaks up, and gives 
way to a sullen and desponding 
selfishness, 
Your father and I now resolved 


to save what we could and start a 
new life in another country. Had 
we foreseen all that was to come, 
we might perhaps have tried to tide 
over the storm and wait for better 
times. But few had any hope 
that these were near. To carry 
on our business in the country as 
it was, with our connections with 
the great commercial centres of 
the south broken by the distrust 
and jealousy that had been aroused, 
was utterly impossible. To have 
kept our manufactory going would 
have been certain and immediate 
ruin. Already we had little left 
to save; and had we endeavoured 
to go on longer in order to save 
our 1200 workmen from starva- 
tion, we could only have worked 
at a dead loss, and done little good 
to them. It was in vain that 
they begged us to keep them on, 
at wages that could barely have 
kept them and their families alive ; 
our market was irretrievably lost, 
and any goods that we manu- 
factured, cheaply as they might 
be produced, would be unsaleable 
in our hands. 

From this time, then, when our 
home, with all its dear associa- 
tions, was broken up, I could no 
longer follow the events of the 
day as an actual spectator. But 
your father determined to remain 
to wind up a few outstanding af- 
fairs; and from the letters which 
I received from him and others, 
as well as from the — 
reports, I can give a tolera rf 
connected account of what fol- 
lowed—perbaps not the less sat- 
isfactory because at a distance 
I saw only the main current of 
affairs, and had not my attention 
distracted by the little eddies and 
side-currents, that appear of undue 
importance to one who is actually 
drifting in the stream. 

Deprived of all resources, the 
Scottish Ministers of the Crown 
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demanded from the Imperial 
Cabinet the right to resign, which 
could no longer be denied to them. 
They had held manfully to their 
posts, but this was no longer 

ible; and the Imperial Cab- 
inet must now be responsible for 
Scotland, not as directly sharing 
in her Executive Government, but 
only as carefully watching a dan- 
gerous and unmanageable neigh- 
bour. They were resolved to pre- 
cipitate nothing, and to maintain 
all the appearances of formal cour- 
tesy as long as possible. This 
was hard to do, with the feeling 
that was now spread through 
England,— slow to arouse, but 
desperate when once aroused, and 
fanned into bitter hostility by 
the all but avowed rebellion of 
the sister country. They still 
had the military garrisons un- 
der their command; but this was 
an instrument only to be used in 
the very last resort, and for the 
present it was kept as far as pos- 
sible in reserve, and out of ob- 
servation. 

At first it appeared as if no 
Government, which could be form- 
ed to replace that which resigned, 
would command a majority in the 
House, so manifold were the dis- 
sensions and cliques. But at 
length the extreme party united 
upon a few nominees of their own, 
into whose hands the Executive 
Government was placed. Some 
Supplies were voted; and al- 
though mutual jealousy still ren- 
dered legislation impossible, a few 
of the more necessary acts of 
administration were discharged. 
The position of the Crown, com- 
pelled to comply equally with 
diametrically opposite lines of 

England and in Scot- 


sam in 
nd, became almost intolerable, 
and the indignity it suffered in- 


creased English resentment. The 
plundering of the Church was de- 
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layed only because no plan for the 
distribution of the plunder could 
be devised. New and oppressive 
taxes were proposed, but were 
never brought actually into oper- 
ation, from the impossibility of 
bringing the little band of destrue- 
tives to agree upon one definite 
scheme, Strong suspicion existed 
of personal corruption, more especi- 
ally with regard to some members, 
whose absolute want of ostensible 
means was common talk. But the 
charge of personal corruption is 
always an odious one; and wide 
as was the belief that it existed, 
and strongly as that belief was 
supported by the known facts as 
to the resources of those who were 
accused, I cannot pledge myself 
to it of personal knowledge. The 
evils that the nation suffered at 
the hands of those whom she had, 
in a thoughtless freak, made her 
temporary masters, were far 
greater than even widespread 
corruption could have produced. 
Such was the position of matters 
when the great war on the Conti- 
nent, of which men had long talk- 
ed, which those who knew the 
underworking of foreign politics 
had long foreseen, and which 
brought such an avalanche of 
misery with it, at last broke out. 
Even this failed to bring our 
wrangling legislators to their 
senses. There was much talk of 
arbitration as a means of settling 
European disputes. But academ- 
ical discussions on arbitration do 
not find a favourable audience 
amidst the whizz of bullets, or in 
the presence of armed camps; and 
English merchants were justly im- 
patient with such discussions when 
their ships were daily exposed to 
the attacks of privateers. It was 
easy for the English Cabinet, well 
acquainted with the stormy cur- 
rents that were agitating Europe, 
and supported by a compact and 
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patriotic minority, to make the 
voice of Britain influential, and 
to secure her shores from attack, 
though they could not absolutely 
secure the mercantile navy from 
occasional plunder. It was in- 
deed some consolation, in the 
midst of the awful stories of the 
horrors of this latest European 
war, to recognise the strong and 
unyielding patriotism which fired 
the English Parliament, where 
the clique of the doctrinaires 
and anarchists, who would have 
sold their country’s greatness for 
a party gain, was terrified into 
silence by the weight of the 
counter - feeling... But the case 
was different in Scotland. There, 
too, the mass of the nation were 
roused above their parochial poli- 
tics, and were as ardent in their 
patriotism as their southern fellow- 


subjects; but they were represent- 
ed by asorry band, who had neither 
the wit to recognise the danger, 
the energy to assist in warding it 
off, nor the patriotism to subordi- 
nate their petty ends to national 
honour. Of smouldering indigna- 
tion there was abundance; meet- 
ings were even held, in spite of 
the efforts of the Executive to sup- 
press them, to protest against the 
réle which Scotland was made to 
play. But the indignation could 
not organise itself. The coasts of 
Scotland seemed too far off for 
any hostile attack; and so far as 
the Scottish Executive was con- 
cerned, se patent were neglect- 
ed ; the civil executive refused | 
assistance to those charged wit 

naval and military organisation ; 
and the Minister seemed almost to 
invite the attack of the invader. 


III. 


During this time the English 
Government had acted with fore- 
sight and spirit. The northern 
— had been strengthened. 

hips of war were placed in the 
mouth of each river. Fortifica- 
tions were secured, and, as far as 
time would permit, were supplied 
with suitable artillery. The or- 
ganisation of the volunteers was 
strengthened, and a spirit of dis- 
cipline and responsibility gradu- 
ally impressed upon the force. 
All this was done as quietly as 
might be: it was clearly unwise 
to stir any national suscepti- 
bilities — before it became neces- 
sary—by an appearance of over- 
interference. Things were at this 
juncture when the Scottish Execu- 
tive transmitted to her Majesty an 
address, couched in language of un- 
usual peremptoriness, recommend- 
ing immediate resort to arbitra- 
tion, and pending that arbitration, 
abstention from all armed in- 


tervention, and even from the 
mobilisation of the forces. Even 
this insolence might have been 
overlooked, and the address passed 
over in contemptuous silence ; but, 
fortunately or unfortunately, some 
Continental critics got hold of it, 
attached much weight to it, point- 
ed to it as an evidence that Britain 
was so hopelessly divided as to be 
a quantité négligeable in interna- 
tional affairs, and based upon their 
inferences a series of new insolences 
to our flag. This supplied all that 
was necessary to rouse the spirit 
of John Bull. Animosity so bitter 
as to reach to threats of armed 
intervention in the affairs of the 
northern kingdom was rapidly 
kindled; and any imprudence on 
the part of the English Govern- 
ment might easily have aroused a 
short but decisive civil war. As 
it was, the animosity was kept 
within bounds. The English 
Ministry maintained their former 
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reserve ; they checked, as far as 
was prudent, all attempts at vio- 
lence and all embittered language. 
It needed all their authority to do 
this; but meanwhile they were 
quietly taking other measures. 
They resolved that a General, 
whose services were with difficulty 
spared from where they were likely 
to be most speedily required, should 
be despatched to be temporary 
commander in Scotland. He had 
long commanded in India, and had 
an experience which scarcely quali- 
fied him for meekly submitting to 
interference with his plans. But 
his resolution was united with un- 
swerving good-humour, and an 
indomitable power of overcoming 
resistance simply by ignoring it. 
The reserves all over Scotland 
were summoned to appear on a 
certain day ; and when the ser- 
vices of the police were refused 
in tracking those who failed to 
answer to the summons, one or 
two files of soldiers, with their 
officers, quietly appeared at the 


central police office in the capital, 
and the police at once gave their 
services with the utmost alacrity, 
Almost before it was noticed, the 
horses on every farm had been 
scheduled ; billets were arranged; 
orders were posted on the street; 
and after one or two of these had 
been torn down, measures were 
taken which insured that no more 
were so treated. Meanwhile the 
Parliament impotently raged; 
town councils threatened; Radi- 
cal associations stormed ; impeach- 
ment was proposed; and possibly 
arrests would have been ordered, 
had it been possible for parlia- 
mentary anarchists to storm the 
walls of Edinburgh Castle, where 
the General had taken up his quar- 
ters. Some prominent citizens, who 
made a point of supporting the 
military authorities, were threat- 
ened, and even attacked, in the 
streets ; but this happened only 
one day: it was, somehow or 
other, not repeated. 


IV. 


At last, as their il] luck—or the 
fortune of the nation—would 
ave it, the Executive Govern- 
ment proposed, and the remnant 
of their followers, who were all 
that now remained of this sor 
Parliament, cordially supported, 
an Address to the Throne, im- 
pugning the conduct of the Im- 
perial Cabinet and the English 
nation, in language so flagrantly 
outrageous that its publication 
stirred a storm of fury even 
amongst the masses upon whom 
they had thought they could safely 
rely. The martial ardour of the 
country had by this time been 
fully stirred: the ceaseless tramp 
of soldiers, the constant reviews, 
the sense of offended national 
pride, had kindled a flame danger- 


ous and ravaging enough, but of 
the kind that nevertheless burned 
up a good deal of personal selfish- 
ness and petty vanity. The popu- 
lar fury now found a new object 
in the authors of the Address, and 
that fury knew no bounds when, 
before sunset on the same day 
that had seen the publication of 
their infamous manifesto, the guns 
ofa foreign ship of war were heard 
in the Firth. These guns were 
soon silenced, and little damage 
was done. But they had awaken- 
ed all Scotchmen from a night- 
mare; and in the frenzy of their 
anger, there was a danger greater 
than from the guns of the enemy. 
The General in command felt him- 


self as responsible for order as for 


defence. A regiment was sent 
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down to the Parliament House to 
conduct the trembling demagogues, 
who were there maintaining a poor 
defence against a besieging mob, 
to the safety of the Castle, and the 
doors of the house were quietly 
locked. Protests there may have 
been ; but so humbly, so dejectedly 
made, that they scarcely seemed 
to ask attention. Some danger 
was apprehended to a few of the 
more respectable adherents of 
Home Rule in earlier days, who 
had encouraged and dallied with 
its fantastic schemes, and who 
had at first sat in Parliament, 
although the wilder excesses of 
their anarchical colleagues had 
driven them long since from the 
scene. The mob turned in its 
wrath upon them, and what might 
once have been harmless ridicule, 
was changed to a furious desire 
for vengeance. It would have been 
a luckless day for any who had 
been met in the streets. But a 
few files of soldiers were sent to 
guard their houses; and the crowd, 
fickle and purposeless as usual, 
after cheering the soldiers for an 
hour or so, quietly melted away. 
Two years later, a few of those 
members of the Scottish Parlia- 
ment who had opposed its forma- 
tion, but from a sense of duty, 
and not despairing of the re- 
turn of better days, had sought 
and found seats in it, were able to 
return ; and instead of the denun- 
ciations with which they had for- 
merly been greeted in the streets, 
they were followed on their wa 
by the acclamations of the crowd. 


No soldiers were required, except 
to maintain the parade and dignit 
of a State ceremonial. A bill 
raying for the dissolution of the 
Reottish Parliament, and the res- 
toration, on its former footing, of 
the Imperial Parliament, had ) Fe 
rapidly prepared, and was passed 
through all its stages, at one sitting 
in the diminished House. The 
English Government, apprised of 
that turn in affairs which they had 
long foreseen, and for which they 
had cautiously prepared, passed 
a similar bill, on the same day, 
through the English Parliament ; 
and so ended for Scotland what 
had been a period of shame and 
humiliation, the fruit of fantastic 
fully, and the veriest vanity of 
self-seeking, which now appeared 
like a dismal dream, from which 
the waking was so sudden as al- 
most itself to appear unreal. The 
doors of the Foclonnas House 
were once more locked, to be re- 
opened only to the tread of the 
former long-robed denizens of the 
Hall. But it was said that the 
ghosts of a many reputations 
haunted that Hall for some years 
after; and such fooling as that of 
men who had before made them- 
selves notorious by acting as the 
mountebanks of a cheap-jack patri- 
otism, was for a ‘considerable time 
not quite a popular pastime. 

But, alas! many n+ on heard of 
the downfall in another hemisphere, 
and did not feel that this ignomini- 
ous ending repaid us for the break- 
ing up of our lives, and for banish- 
ment from our native country. 


May you, who are returning to her in happier times, find Scotland 
all that she was once to me, whose thoughts will follow you on your 
voyage to what continued to be to his heart, though it was never again 
destined to be to himself, the Home of your fath 
affectionate uncle, . 
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I.—THE WOODLAND MOLE. 


THE sullen Mole—the burrow- 
ing Mole—the winding Mole— 
such are the titles that have been 
given to our river: but there is 
one more fitting than any of these, 
and that is the woodland Mole. 
Go where you will along its course, 
woodlands surround you and it. 
For thirty years I have been 
familiar with the river—the whole 
length of it—from close to its 
source to where it finally empties 
itself into the Thames near Hamp- 
ton Court. 

Those who only know it near 
the town of Dorking have prob- 
ably noted nothing particularly 
striking about it: to them it may 
appear only a sluggish run of 
water, overshadowed by fine trees 
which grow on and about the 
banks, and in the meadows 
through which it passes. Only 
those who have roamed with rod 
and gun, by crossways and paths 
unknown to, and unheard of by, 
the general public, can tell the 
beauties of the woodland Mole, 
as it winds its way past mills and 
farm homesteads, through mead- 
ows and park lands—now and 
again opening out in broad reaches, 
then lost to sight for a time in 
thicket and tangle. 

In years past I had 
to wander along its ban 


egg 
s, and to 
fish there in places which were 


closed to the general public. The 
river is now still more strictly 


closed,' with the exception of the 
public paths and the highroads 
which run over and along it. More 
is the pity : all things change, how- 
ever, and with fresh owners fresh 
regulations are made. After all, 
the ground is their own, and they 
have perfect right to do what they 
please with it. 

One spot, beautiful both to art- 
ist and angler, I have visited 
often ; sometimes with sketch-book 
in hand, but far oftener with the 
rod, for it was once a perfect re- 
sort for the angler. A_ trout 
stream ran there, through a moor 
covered with all kinds of moor- 
land vegetation. Oh the joy of 
that pure trout stream! when one 
had a pliant rod and the finest 
line that it was possible to pro- 
cure. The fish were not large ; it 
was a rare thing to get one over 
a pound, and most of them were 
only half that weight. But such 
beauties! Plump and well-shaped, 
gold and white, with crimson spots; 
and when hooked, as mettlesome 
as game-cocks. Ten feet or so the 
stream was at the widest parts, in 
others only three or four; the 
sides in many places were covered 
in with low alder and willow 
brush; and standing in the clear 
water, or dip, dip, dipping into it, 
were the sedges. Old alder and 
willow stumps had rotted there, 
and over them the river ran in 
miniature waterfalls and whirl- 





1 There has recently been litigation concerning the right of the public to fish 
and row in the lower reaches of the river Mole between Cobham and Esher, but 


that does not affect the part of which our paper treats. 


A gentleman who owned 


adjacent land got the benefit of a grant from the Crown of the bed of the river 


itself, and barred the passage with a chain. 
broke down as often as it was set across. 


This a proprietor of boats for hire 
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Is. About these stumps were 
the favourite holds for trout ; there 
the water was deep. When such 
fish as minnows wriggled over, 
or insects dropped off the sedges, 
the little swirl carried them round 
to the sides, where the trout made 
short work of them. 

Now and then some half-poun- 
der would rush up the little fall, 
and turn again, showing his bright 
sides to perfection—a most tanta- 
lising sight, even with the rod in 
your hand. Seeing a fish is not 
catching him: there is a wide 
difference between looking at him 
in the water and seeing him in 
your creel. 

The orthodox method of captur- 
ing trout is with the fly, natural 
or artificial. I am a sceptic as to 
the success of this in many cases, 
having tried both sorts on this 
stream with very exasperating 
results. In the first place, it was 
a jerky little stream, and it twist- 
ed about here, there, and every- 


where, according to the rift in the ° 


spongy moor. And then the trout 
did not take kindly to flies, at 
least not those on the angler’s line. 
It is so sometimes; they will not 
take the fly in a dashing style, 
and, as a natural consequence, 


. your fish is only just touched in 


the lip. Up he springs, as though 
he intended to we, the stream 
for good and all; but he alters his 
mind, goes down head first, darts 
under his rotten stump, and rubs 
the hook out of his lip quick. 
Your rod straightens, your line 
comes back to you, and your trout 
isgone. You may move on to the 
next likely spot after that, and 
think matters over calmly, if you 
can. 

We think the matter over some- 
how, and it ends in our laying 
down the rod and lighting the 
pipe. Fishing is done with for a 
time, and we will find out what 


their food, their principal food, is. 
The problem is soon solved. They 
have caterpillars, grubs, and other 
creeping things from the low al- 
der and willow growth, and the 
bogland worms. It is a favourite 
pitch for snipe just here. The 
miller knows that well; never 
does he miss coming to the trout 
stream after the first frosts have 
touched things. And many worms 
must get into the water one way 
or another, particularly when the 
little rills from the ploughed lands 
run into the stream. So we de- 
cide to give up the fly in favour 
of the worm. We have some with 
us, bright, lively red worms—sfor 
we intended to try for perch as 
well as for trout. Shifting our 
tackle, and baiting with a nice 
worm, we very cautiously approach 
the bank, keep out of sight, and 
throw sideways up the stream, 
just above a little fall. The worm 
drops over naturally; there is a 
tug-tug, and we have him—no 
mistake about it this time; no. 
amount of dancing and somer- 
sault-throwing will get that hold 
loose, and after two or three turns 
he is landed on the grass—a good 
half-pounder. 

As we come back to the mill- 
pool we pick up another, nearly the 
same size, and feel contented ; for 
the stream is a short one, on the 
miller’s land at least. The trout 
do not care for the pond, as there 
pike abound. Turning a bend, we 
are in front of the pond, and the 
old house and mill: both lie be- 
hind its bank, low down, sleep- 
ing in the sun. 

The pond is fringed round with 
rush and flag, willows and alders 
of low growth—the haunt of the 
heron, and the home of the moor- 
hen and the rail. Generations of 
millers have lived here ; a silvery 
tint, the flour-dust of many years, 
has settled on it; the very slabs 
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and tiles on the roof, even the 
chimney-stacks, are grey. Noble 
elms at the back, close to the 
mill-yard, throw the old buildings 
out in fine relief: it is a place to 
lull one to rest—a very sleepy 
man’s hollow, where poet or art- 
ist might dream the days away. 
There is no noise of traffic to and 
fro—only the rumble of the mil- 
ler’s carts as they occasionally 
come in and go out, and the 
soothing click - click - clack of the 
old mill-wheel. The great attrac- 
tion to me was the fluodgate-hole, 
with its grey timbers and flooring 
of massive slabs. The walls on 
one* side were composed of stones 
built up without any regularity, as 
was the fashion long ago, just as 
they had come to hand. The 


. mortar had crumbled, leaving 
cracks where ferns and mosses 
of many kinds had taken root 
and flourished — dipping their 


fronds into the water, and sway- 
ing to and fro, as little streams 
trickled from the sluice - gates. 
There, too, were lichens—yellow, 
white, and grey. Dragon - flies 
darted hither and thither over 
the pool, ever ready to devour 
any insect that might come in 
their way. Wasp, bee, or butter- 
fly—no matter which—makes por- 
tion of a meal for them. Even 
Lord Hornet himself is not safe 
from their powerful jaws. The 
spot is a famous one for perch; 
they dearly like old walls and tim- 
bers, for in them they find two 
things necessary for their well- 
being —food and shelter. There 
is a vast amount of insect life in 
the cracks of those lichen-covered 
and moss-grown walls, as well as 
water-snails that cling and cluster 
upon the submerged stones. 

Even as we look over the old 
flood-gate rails, we see a shadowy 
form rise up from below, and a fine 
perch, with all his spines raised, 
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and his red fins working, dashes 
at a beetle that has tumbled off a 
fern-leaf, and is kicking and spin- 
ning round on his back, in vain 
effurts to raise himself from the 
water. One gulp, and Mr Perch 
vanishes again in the same war- 
like manner in which he made 
his appearance. That sight has 
roused our destructive inclinations 
to the utmost; the top joint of 
the rod is altered, for he fights to 
the last, and he is a good fish. 
His mouth is a wide one, so two 
nice fat worms will suithim. All 
being ready, the bait is dropped 
into the run of the sluice, and 
carried round by the current to 
the side of the old wall. Bob, 
bob, bob, goes the egg-shaped cork 
which we have as float ; and then 
it is lost sight of—he has taken 
it nicely, and now we have him, 
but not on the bank. He has a 
hole somewhere in that wall where 
he lives. To prevent his reaching 
this, we give a little gentle force; 
the rod bends to it and he does 
not like it, for he makes a rush 
and springs from the water, show- 
ing whata fine fellow he is, barred 
like a zebra. Again he dives for 
deep water, and we wake him up 
once more. A sharp turn or two, 
his white belly shows, and we land 
him on the moss-covered edge of 
the mill-pool. He will weigh a 
good pound and a half: there are 
many, to our knowledge, in this 
very pool that would scale over 
two pounds ; but these very anci- 
ent individuals are most careful, 
and are well acquainted with the 
wily and deceitful ways of those 
who fish for them. From half a 
pound to a pound is the nicest 
size for table purposes. After 
catching a couple more about half 
a pound each, we leave the mill- 
pool, and cross the wooden bridge 
that spans the stream where it 
empties itself into the Mole. 
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Would that I could do justice to 
that bit of water! Picture to your- 
self shallows and quiet holes under 
the banks, the moss-grown stones 
visible through the clear water. 
Here and there are sandy spaces 
where the gudgeon swim to and 
fro, coming to their stronghold in 
the hole under the roots of the old 
willow. The trees on both sides of 
the stream are like the elms at the 
back of the mill, fine-grown trees. 

The elms are the beginning of 
the trees that stand on each side 
of the sparkling water. Oaks, 
elms, ash-trees, and willows, inter- 
mingled, shade the stream without 
closing it in, so that there is good 
fishing room. 

A dozen or so of gudgeon will be 
all we care about ; they are rightly 
named fresh-water smelts. This 
particular stream is noted for very 
fine ones: it is a good food-stream, 
and there is a vast difference in 
waters, as regards this; in some 


the fish are small, owing to the 


scarcity of nourishment. For one 
thing, this one is well sheltered; 
and insect life, in one shape or an- 
other, is abundant. The gudgeon, 
being a bottom feeder, grubs away 
at all the small creatures that are 
to be found in so favourable a 
locality. Bright flashes of sun- 
light come through the foliage and 
the tree- trunks; on the sandy 
places close to the edge the beau- 
tiful yellow wagtails are daintily 
tripping and aeaiien at the insects. 
On one of the willow branches that 
nearly dips into the water a king- 
fisher is perched, his head cocked 
knowingly on one side, waiting for 
a fish of the right size to come near 
him. As we moveon a bird shoots 
off from some stones and pebbles. 
It is the summer snipe of the 
miller and his son—-properly speak- 
ing, the common sandpiper. Not 
that it is common about here; he 
is so called to distinguish him from 
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his near relative, the green sand- 
piper, which bird I have seen in 
the same locality. 

To return to our gudgeon, how- 
ever, we make alterations in our 
bait, and come to their feeding- 
ground, or—speaking as a fisher- 
man—theirswim. All being ready, 
we rest the rod on a bough and cut 
a long stick, with which, a few 
ony above, just round a bit of a 

nd, we poke about, vigorously 
but quietly, near the bank, so as to 
thicken the water. This drifts 
down to the gudgeon’s swim ; food 
comes with it, and the fish make 
for that. For about twenty min- 
utes we are busy, and then we 
tackle up, having secured a dozen 
and a half beauties — not a bad 
day’s sport, as it is only five o’clock, 
so the afternoon is yet young. 

Our way home will take us by 
the side of the Mole, which we reach 
by crossing a long meadow. There 
the scene is completely ones : 
sullen stretches of deep water alte 
nate with shallows, which are 
fringed with sedges, huge water- 
docks, bulrushes, and various 
water-tangle — overshadowed by 
great trees, principally oaks, whose 
twisted roots are in many places in 
the water. They stood farther 
away at one time, but year after 
year the river when flooded cuts 
and undermines, so that the banks 
at last give way, and the trees 
come into the river. 

Hundreds of rills, drains, and 
little streams run into the Mole in 
all directions, mile after mile; 
gullies run through meadows, 
ploughed lands, and thickets,— 
eight and ten feet deep they are, 
and in many places more. Their 
sides are a tangled network of 
roots and stubs, with a dribbling 
stream of water running at the 
bottom, crossed here and there by 
wooden bridges heavily planked— 
two or three planks wide, as the 
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case may be, firmly butted on each 
side ; whilst the rails are of a stout- 
ness that does not seem called for— 
at least so the stranger might think, 
looking at them in the bright sum- 
mer time. If he chanced to be 
there when the autumn rains come 
down, he would take a different 
view of the matter; for the water 
comes off the hills and the clay- 
lands with a rush, filling the gullies, 
and covering the rustic bridges up 
to the top rails—carrying all before 
it with a roaring rush, and flooding 
all the woodland meadows. Any 
one getting into the river then 
would be drowned to a certainty, 
for he would be inextricably en- 
tangled in the network of roots. 
One morning, when I had busi- 
ness of immediate importance to at- 
tend to, my path led me along and 
across the Mole, and the river was 
in flood. For more than a mile 
I splashed through on the high 
road, till I got to the ford where 
a bridge was. The way-pole told 
plainly, by the marks on it which 
were under water, that crossin 
here was out of the question. i 
knew a place farther up where 
the ground was higher, so getting 
through a ae 7 made for it. 
There the water was within a foot 


of the top rail. In the meadow ‘ 


four farm-labourers were standing 
close to the edge of the water, and 
I asked one of them if this was the 
only place where I could cross? 

“What do ’ee mean by crass? 
Ye wunt crass over there, I reck- 
uns—no, thet ye wunt; it’s im- 
possible.” 

“Are you waiting to cross?” I 
asked. 

“Yes, we be; an’ we will wait, 
if ’tis fur a week, afore we goes 
over there. Do ’ee think as we 
wants to be drownded? Why, 
a hoss couldn’t go over there.” 

“Well, I must, though, some 
way or other.” 
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“ Don’t ’ee act the goat now; ’t 
wud be sheer fulehardness an’ 
temtin’ Pruvedunce ter try it.” 

“Can I go back the way I have 
come, then ?” 

“No, yer can’t, fur the water 
have riz t’other way now; yer 
can’t git back agin, more can’t we. 
We means. bidin’ here till it falls 
agin, if we stays all day an’ night 
too; so ye’ll hev ter bide with us, 
I reckuns.” 

“If that is the case, I am going 
over it if the water reaches up 
to my neck, and it will not do 
that.” 

Taking off my boots and sling- 
ing them round my neck, I made 
for the bridge, being confidently 
assured by the four worthy fellows 
that “they wus goin’ ter stand 
there an’ see ’ee drownded, fur 
none o’ us wud go thru that ere 
water fur a gowd watch es big es 
a fry-pan.” 

Making for the bridge, I found 
the water was only about three 

feet deep, but it was bitterly cold, 
and rushing over the bridge like 
a mill-race. Feeling for the bottom 
rail with my foot, I grasped the 
top rail and worked my way 
gingerly across—the four croakers 
on the meadow bank roaring at 
me, as I slowly proceeded, that 
they “wus goin’ ter stand there 
an’ see me drownded, they wus.” 

When I was safely over and on 
dry ground, I told them to come 
over, assuring them there was no 
danger about it, and adding that 
they were losing time, and money 
too, where they were. However, 
they not only took my suggestions 
in ill part, but passed observations 
on myself and my doings in any- 
thing but polite terms. As a 
parting salute, the spokesman of 
that obstinate four roared out,— 
“Yer doan’t belong ter these ere 
parts; ye’re a fule, a reg’lar down- 
right fule, an’ ye’ll be drownded 
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pow, afore night,—see if ’ee 
aint!” 

This volume of water flooding 
the river Mole makes the banks in 
parts, where it has hollowed them 
out underneath, most dangerous 
for a stranger to stand on. In 
many spots there is only a thin 
crust of earth held together by 
roots, and the water below is ver 
deep and treacherous. My Aoet | 
often lay by some of these pools, 
deep and sullen ones. In one spot 
I usually expected to find two 
originals—extremely odd char- 
acters, and born anglers. No 
matter what the season, summer 
or winter, they would go a-fishing ; 
and they caught fish too, go when 
they would. One peculiarity about 
the pair was, that they were never 
caught with their lines where other 
folks were in the habit of going. 
If there was one spot more lone- 
some ‘or weird-looking than an- 
other, there you might be sure to 
find them. They knew well, per- 
haps, that where fish, fowl, or fur 
have favourable localities, good 
food, and undisturbed possession, 
they grow larger than elsewhere, 
and so they often visited that 
particular spot by which my path 
frequently ran. 

A mighty pike had his home 
there, a fact they were also. well 
acquainted with. Deep _ pools, 
fringed on their edges with rushes 
and water-lilies were there; and 
runs of shallower water that ran 
with a sharper current from one 
pool into the other. Roach and 


One weird and lonely spot I 
oftened visited at night, listening 
to the sounds made by the wild 
creatures, and watching their 
movements. 

As the mist rose and fell again, 
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chub of large size were to be seen 
swimming from pool to pool 
through these runs. Frequently 
there would be a swirl in the deep 
water, and the roach would leap 
clean out of it pursued by the 
pike; and the chub would fly like 
dark shadows under the great roots 
that ran in there. 

One day—it was a gloomy one 
with a stiff breeze ruffling the sur- 
face of the water—a youth I knew 
had, by some unusual persuasive 
power, obtained leave to accom- 
pany this couple. His father, 
by the way, kept a public-house, 
aud sold good liquor, which might 
have had something to do with it. 
Well, this young angler hooked 
a good chub in one of the deep 
pools—a very fine fish: it was 
quite as much as he could do to 
play it, though he was no novice 
at fishing. Just as he had tired 
him out, and got him to the edge 
of the reeds, a monstrous pair of 
jaws showed above the water. 
There was a vicious snap, and a 
eee chubby was gone. 

frightened was the lad that he 
left the spot, and never would he 
be persuaded to stand by the edge 
of that pool again. Nothing 
could divest his mind of the idea 
that he had seen an_ escaped 
alligator. That fish was never 
caught by line or net; he was 
shot as he lay sleeping near the 
flags, and he fully justified the 
young angler’s opinion of him, for 
he was a most ferocious-looking 
monster. 







KISSING STILE. 





according to the temperature, 
strange forms floated over the 
surface of the water and round 
about the trees. The cries of 
birds and animals are different by 
night from what they are by @xvy, 
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and they come on the ear with 
startling distinctness. The moor- 
hen as it flies overhead gives out 
a call like the clicketing “‘ kevit- 
kevit” of the barn owl, which also 
come flitting now here, now there, 
on noiseless wings, uttering his 
harsh hissing scream. As you 
stand close to the river-tangle you 
hear the sough of wings over- 
head; and then a dusky form, 
looking like some shadow, drops 
close to you. It is the heron: he 
is near you, but his form is not 
visible. Night-jars hum in the 
trees, and the whirring noise made 
as they pursue their prey sounds 
in strange vibrations over woods 
and meadows. The cows can be 
heard as they nip the grass in 
feeding, a long distance off. In 
the reeds and tangle the sedge- 
warblers keep up a continual 
chatter all through the night. 
Large fish feed by night more 
than by day; you may hear a 


splash and rush on the shallows, 
and see the glint of scales as the 
fish dart in all directions from one 
of their enemies—pike, perch, or 


eel. Perhaps you may see some- 
thing which in passing leaves a 
wake behind it: you look for the 
lightest part of the narrow run that 
leads to the nearest pool, and see 
a dark knob-like object moving 
swiftly out of sight. It is the 
head of an otter passing up-stream. 
Only the head is visible, but there 
is no mistaking him, for the next 
moment his strange whistling cry 
is heard. 

In the air overhead is the 
sound of quickly moving wings 
passing and repassing, and strange 
notes fall on the ear,—the cries of 
birds that are coming to those 
that have gone over before them. 
I have often listened to this: 
there seems at times to be great 
indecision amongst birds that 
travel by night. One part of the 
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company—the leading one—will 
waver in flight, and pass to and 
fro several times, sounding their 
call-notes, then go off in a direct 
course in perfect stillness. After 
a minute or so you will hear others 
with the same call-notes, moving 
hither and thither in all direc- 
tions for some time before they go 
off for good. They are probably 
uncertain and baffled now and 
then in their course; or the hind- 
most company may be young birds 
making the migrating passage for 
the first time. 

I have spent many an hour 
about that lonely spot, listening 
to the voices of the night, and 
learning some of its secrets; but 
I confess to feeling some relief 
when I was on my way home 
again. It is very, very quiet at 
midnight in sach places, even 
though there be moonlight. The 
shadows move; so do many other 
things, although nature is sup- 
posed to be sleeping. The water 
agitates the flags and the river- 
tangle; from time to time some- 
thing moves the tree-tops on the 
stillest night, ever so gently, like 
a faint sigh. Then again all is 
silent. Even the run of the water 
changes in its sound as it flows 
over the shallower places: some- 
times you hear the ripple, ripple, 
plainly; at others you hardly 
catch a sound at all. Soon again 
it comes—ripple, ripple, ripple. 

And now we pass through a 
little copse, and come to a good 
old-fashioned stile: the top rail, 
which runs well into the bank on 
each side, is merely a large oak 
limb, worn to a polish by the 
friction of leathern gaiters—gen- 
erations of gaiters. 

The original use for these mas- 
sive structures was to keep the 
cattle from breaking bounds, and 
getting in the woods. The banks 
were level with the top rail, and 
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strongly splashed down with the 
live boughs of hazels and other 
growth. Many remain now, but 
as they decay the present pro- 
prietors replace them with iron 

tes. The cattle in the meadows 
that these stiles closed in were 
rather wild: more than once we 
have been glad to get on the right 
side of one. 

The country folks mark time 
and events by some of these mas- 
sive structures. You will often 
hear them say, “I minds the time 
that ere stile was fust fixed, I do. 
It be over an’ above sixty years ; 
I be now gettin’ well on fur eighty, 
I be, an’ twas my fayther as put 
un up there. I was a young un 
then, an’ helped fayther. None 
on us bided in shool in they times, 
looterin’ about nigh on to men’s 
time, same as they do now. They 
had ter turn out an’ do summut o’ 
some sort or other. "Twud a bin 
uncommon rough if they hadn’t I 
can tell ’’ee. It’s my ’pinion they 
larns ’em enough now ter make ’em 
werry onsatisfied, fur they wunt 
work farmin’ no longer than they’re 
’bliged to. Recktly they gits any 
size like, off they goes ter better 
theirsel ves.”’ 

The name kissing stile is be- 
stowed on these rustic structures. 
Willum, Garge, or Eddard, when 
out “coortin’,” claims a kiss from 
his lady-love as he assists her, 
with rustic gallantry, to get over 
one of these formidable barriers. 
There is apt to be alittle coquet- 
ting on the lady’s part, or perhaps 
only a gentle remonstrance. Jane 
will tell Willum that “he be get- 
tin’ most owdacious bold, thet he 
be; and thet ef she d know’d he’d 
bin comin’ thet way, she wud a 
bided indoors.” But Willum, by 
some wonderful powers of speech, 
gets Jane to look at the matter in 
quite a different light, and she be- 
comes more quiet than would have 
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seemed natural to so active a 
damsel. Listening to some bird, 
or watching some wild animal, one 
is often compelled to be an in- 
voluntary eavesdropper. “ Now, 
then, over ye comes,” says Willum ; 
“gently now, doant be flustered,— 
that’s the way. Now jump, an’ 
T’ll ketch ye.” And then follows 
a sound like the breaking of a 
great stick,—oh, such a smack !— 
Willum claiming and taking bis 
rustic dues. Ay, they are rightly 
named kissing stiles. 

Getting over this stile, not like 
Willum, alas! but alone, I find 
myself in the meadows, where my 
two fishermen are likely to be. 
The meadows form a gentle slope 
down to the river; here again is 
some new freak of the Mole. The 
soil is a kind of sandy loam ; little 
by little the floods have under- 
mined the banks, causing great 
landslips. Large portions of the 
meadow have gone into the river, 
taking the trees with them. The 
trees have been got out and cut 
up, but the holes made by their 
fall have, through successive floods, 
widened into bays; whilst the 
vegetation, ever ready to annex 
fresh soil, flourishes luxuriantly. 
The roots bind the light soil firmly 
on to the banks that had fallen to 
the water. 

From the meadow you walk 
down to the river through a 
thicket of rush, flag, water-docks, 
and stunted willow. The bottom 
is sandy here. Where the water 
has been turned from its course 
by the landslips, it has cut narrow 
channels through, which run with 
considerable force into the la 
pools, bringing a continual a 
of fresh food for the fish. A bne 
spot is this for perch: they are 
good ones when you can manage 
to catch them, but from the boun- 
tiful supply of food that comes to 
their haunts, they are very caprici- 
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ous at times in taking the bait, 
let it be as choice as it may.! 
Pike are also found here, but of 
no great size, from two to three 
pounds weight mostly. He prefers 
to make his home in those parts 
of the water where the lilies and 
the reeds grow thickly. 

The sun is low down, and over 
the river and meadows the swal- 
lows are wheeling, for insect life 
is in full play, especially those 
river-side torments, the midges; 
their bite is irritating enough to 
cause one to shun their vicinity. 

Rooks and jackdaws are passing 
overhead on their way to the 
noble Gatton beech-woods; be- 
sides these we hear and see flocks 
of peewits, that nest all round 
this part of the Mole. Food is 
abundant on these long and wide 
meadows; coarse tufts of rush and 
other low tangle furnish plenty of 
cover for their slight nest-making 
efforts. They are not shy, no one 
molests them. Plover-netting has 
not come into practice here yet. 
Fifty or more could be caught at 
one pull of the net, if the country 
people knew how todo it. Some 
of us could put them up to it, but 
we do not intend to. The plover 
is too good a friend to the Sones 
for us to injvre him, and he is also 
one of the ornaments of the low 
meadows and ploughed lands. 
This lot before us have young 
with them; it is easy to pick 
them out by their flight. A 
young rook and a young peewit 
waver as they fly; you will fre- 
quently see both rooks and peewits 
feeding close together. 

Passing a bend of the river, we 
are arrested by the sound of a 
chirp like that of a blackbird. 
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Loooking round, we catch sight 
of a slouch hat, which we know 
belongs to “Soldier Will,” as he 
was always called. Like myself, 
he had a taste for wild life: his 
proclivities took him into many a 
secluded spot, and in such we often 
came across one another. 

Picture to yourself a tall spare 
figure, over six feet high, witha 
nose that was markedly hooked. 
A pair of keen grey eyes peered 
out from under bushy eyebrows; 
his face, in spite of nose and eye 
brows, was a decidedly laughing 
one: the expression of his mouth 
was continually contradicting that 
of his upper features. He wore a 
long grey coat which reached well 
below his knees,—summer and 
winter the same long coxt: the 
only difference he ever made in 
his toilet was that in winter he 
was closely buttoned up to his 
chin, whereas in summer that grey 
garment was allowed to fly open. 
His slouched felt hat was also 
grey, the brim of it always pulled 
well over the eyes. Having been 
wounded in action, he had a limp- 
ing gait; and he never was seen 
out of doors without his fishing- 
rod and his stout ash stick. He 
had always fished, he would tell 
me, both at home and abroad; 
whenever he could get the chance; 
and fish he still would. so long as 
he could get about at all. Where 
was the harm of fair fishing with 
rod and line? he would ask de- 
fiantly. After a time a sort of 
comradeship was established be- 
tween us; and we would inform 
each other in what direction along 
the river we were likely to wan- 
der, although of course words when 
fishing were few and far between. 





1I once spent some weeks among the foothills of the Rocky Mountains of 
Colorado, in a region noted for the fine trout in its streams. During six weeks 
we only caught one in the orthodox fashion, with the line, and that was com- 
pletely gorged with grasshoppers, of which there had been an invasion, and of 
which numbers had dropped into the stream. 
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“Quiet and out of sight,” he 
would say; “ if you can see a fish, 
the fish can see you.” 

Very quietly I made my way 
down to him, and to my whispered 
question “ What luck ?” he pointed 
toa good heap, a little on one side 
of him, covered over with flags. 
“Perch,” said he; “I have not 
shifted from here all day, but I 
am going now. Ishall pack up, 
and neatly too. I can’t bear to see 
beautiful fish tumbled about any- 
how.” He was quite right: a 
catch of fish shows to better ad- 
vantage placed neatly, carefully 
spread on rushes or flags; and 
they eat better too, when they 
come to table, from not having 
been bruised or tumbled about. 

“Full or empty?” he asked, 
pointing to my creel. 

Slinging it round, I opened the 
lid for his inspection. First he 
lifted the plump gudgeons lov- 
ingly up with his finger and 
thumb, then the perch, and lastly 
the trout. After inspecting them, 
he carefully replaced them in their 
green coverings of flags, saying, 
“You've been in luck’s way to- 
day ; they’re a pretty lot—beauties 
all of them.” 

Then we made our way home 
together. A most amusing com- 
panion he always was, having a 
fund of anecdotes; and so well 
told were they, that long miles 
always seemed short in his com- 
pany. Well up in the nature and 
ways of fish was Soldier Will, and 
indeed in any other subject he 
cared to talk about. 

“And where is your inseparable 
Dickey to-day ?” I asked ; and was 
told in reply that Dickey was 
working the breamin the reaches 
below here. 

The Mole widens out broad: a 
scent of tobacco comes to us—a 
powerful scent—from a short black 
cutty, well coloured. Soldier Will 
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observes that he can nose Dickey 
half a mile down-stream when the 
wind is right; also that the midges. 
don’t bite him same as they do 
other folk: that pipe of his settles 
them, so as they can’t get near 
him. 

Under a large oak we find 
Dickey all ready for going home. 
A greater contrast could not be 
found than that presented by this 
odd pair. Will, as I said, was 
tall; Dickey only a little over five 
feet in height—thin as a lath, with 
light scrubby hair and a bristly 
moustache; beard he had none. 
When he was excited —and he 
was that pretty often—his stubbly: 
moustache bristled up fiercely. One 
eye squinted strongly ; and if you 
happened tosee Dickey with a big 
fish in his hand you would not for- 
get it—that squint, I mean. 

A comical ieuve altogether was 
Dickey. He wore a long, brown, 
weather - stained coat, faded so 
much that in colour it resembled 
the plumage of the brown owl: 
when out fishing and near any 
tree-trunk, it was a very difficult 
matter to distinguish Dickey. 

“ Come on, Dickey,” said Soldier 
Will; whereupon Dickey put up 
his fish in his flag-basket without 
a word, and walked along beside 
us. Presently he observed, “ Got 
some big uns; some on ’em like a 
pair of bellows.” 

“And who is going to eat ’em, 
now you’ve caught’em, Dickey?” 

“Somebody’ll eat ’em, but not 
me, Soldier,” he answered, look- 
ing up with agrin. Bream are 
not very desirable fish for the 
table. 

All the farmers along the river- 
side gave this pair leave to fish, 
with oneexception. This was Old 
Crab-apple, as we calledhim. He 
never fished himself, however, so 
they fished without his leave, and 
were caught by him and abused 
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roundly. They tried to tempt 
him by the offer of a catch now 
and again. 

“T wants neither your fish nor 
you ; mind ye, I warns ye off.” 

Two days later he caught them 
there again. First he gave it to 
Soldier Will hotly; then he walked 
on to give Dickey a turn. Dickey 
had slunk in under a bank, but 
did not escape him; so he put on 
his comical air, stuck his old straw 
hat on the back of his head, turned 
the collar of his coat up over his 
ears, and, as the farmer stood 
over him, looked up witha squint. 
Crab-apple looked at him without 
a word, and passed on up the 
field. 

Then Dickey got upand joined 
his friend. “Did he say much, 
Soldier?” he asked. 

“ You heard what he said plain 
enough,” grunted Will. 

“Ah! he said nothin’ to me.” 

Looking at Dickey for a mo- 
ment, criticisingly, Will said— 
“And no wonder he made a mis- 
take, an’ took ye for one of the 
biggest fools he ever seed in his 
life; but ye’re not that, Dickey, 
—rather the other way, eh, old 
boy ?” 

One more visit they made on 
Old Crab-apple’s grounds, but it 
was their last. Some splendid 
bulrushes grew in this part of the 
river-side, and Soldier Will had 
promised tosecure some of those 
for a friend who wanted them for 
purposes of ornament or decora- 
tion. The cantankeréus old farmer 
got wind of the pair, and having 


meadows, he turned his bull loose 
there. The two friends had done 
some fishing, and with their bas- 
kets and a bundle of bulrushes on 
Soldier Will’s back,they came from 
the shelter of the banks up into 
the open meadows, congratulating 
each other on the way they had 
“done” Old Crab-apple. All at 
once a sound like distant thunder 
fell on their ears. 

“Dickey, my boy,” said Will, 
“we've left off fishing none too 
soon ; there’s thunder about.” 

“ That’s no thunder,” answered 
Dickey ; and looking round he saw 
the bull charging across the mead- 
ows in their direction. “ Look! 
it’s the bull!” yelled he. One 
glance,—off went the bundle of 
bulrushes. “The river!” shriek- 
ed Dickey,—“ the river, Soldier!” 

Down the bank they rushed; 
through the tangle and into the 
water, where they floundered 
through, shoulder-deep, fish and 
all, and up the opposite bank: 
there they sat down, gasping. 

That bundle of rushes had done 
them good service ; the bull had 
busied himself with them a while 
goring and tossing them about, 
else the result might have been 
serious for both. 

“How do you feel, Dickey ?” 
asks Will. 

“Queer, Soldier, queer; and 
how are you?” 

“ Wild as a hawk, Dickey, wild. 
We've had notice to quit served 
us with a vengeance this time. 
We won’t go there any more.” 


III.—THE BURROWING MOLE. 


The fords and the way-poles are 
numerous along the run of the 
Mole. When I first knew the 
river, bridges, which now are 
numerous, were not in existence, 


and serious inconvenience was felt 
in times of flood. Modern im- 
provements have remedied this 
to a very great extent. Gentle- 
men through whose estates the 
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river winds have had the fallen 
trees cleared out of the river's 
bed, and narrow channels widened, 
so that the water has more chance 
of getting away; but even now 
many places are impassable in 
flood-time. Those who are in the 
secret get their fishing-tackle ready 
when the river is brim-full up to 
the bank-tops, and the brooks are 
bayed back by the body of water 
from the river. When the rain 
has ceased, and the rush from the 
hills and fields has stopped, there 
is calm deep water, which soon 
clears down. From the river the 
fish rush for shelter and food— 
there is plenty of that. Pike, 
perch, trout, chub, roach, and dace, 
—all rush up. 

I have seen good pike taken 
with a worm, for the fish some- 
times will bite at anything. 
Baskets are filled then, and the 
fish run large. The country folks 
have names of their own for the 
fords; for instance, Flanchford, 
near Reigate and Leigh, is called 
Flinchet. If you asked one of the 
rustics to direct you to Flanchford 
Bridge, he would tell you “he'd 
got no recknin’ of a place o’ that 
name.” Ask him for Flinchet, 
and he would give you accurate 
directions at once. Those who 
come down from town to see wild 
life in some of our localities often 
go back sadly disappointed, simply 
because they cannot understand the 
dialect of the natives of the soil. 

Past the lawns of mansions the 
river flows through park -like 
stretches of meadow-land, heavily 
timbered with fine trees, and 
dotted over with groups of catile, 
some of them standing knee-deep 
in the shallower parts, lazily brush- 
ing the flies off with their long 
tails as they stand feeding on the 
tops of the lush river-grass. 

There are quiet and beautiful 
nooks beside the woodland Mole. 
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Here and there are the ruins of 
some old mill which once was busy 
and full; and you can trace 
through the meadows the spot 
where a mill-pond had its source. 
The meadow lies even now two, 
and in some places four feet, below 
the banks of what was once the 
pond. Even the walls of the 
sluice-gates remain, covered over 
with ferns and mosses of varied 
tints. One of these it was which 
suggested Eliza Cook’s poem, “The 
Old Water- Mill,” beginning, “And 
is this the old mill stream?” 
Although modern improvements 
have destroyed much of the pic- 
turesqueness of rural life, there is 
still plenty of it left, if one only 
knows where to look for it. This 
was a favourite haunt during her 
childhood, of the poetess who has 
so lately gone to her rest. She 
loved this old mill, and wrote of 
it more than once. In “The Old 
Mill Stream ” she says— 


“I wonder if still the young anglers 


in, 
As I did, with willow wand, pack- 
thread, and pin ; 
When I threw in my line with expec- 
tancy high 
As to perch in my basket, and eels in 
a pie. 


The first of my doggerel breathings 
was there— 

’T was the hope of a poet, ‘An Ode to 
Despair.’ 


Beautiful streamlet, I dream of thee 
still, 

Of thy pouring cascade and thy tic- 
tac-ing mill ; 

Thou livest in mem’ry, and will not 
depart, 

For thy waters seem blent with the 
stream of my heart.’’ 


And in “The Old Water-Mill” 

she laments— 

‘The mill is in ruins. No welcoming 
sound 


In the mastiff’s gruff bark and the 
wheels dashing round ; 
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The house, too, untenanted—left to 
decay— 
And the miller, long dead: all I loved 
away!’ 


More Place, Betchworth, is 
quaint and beautiful in itself, as 
well as in all its surroundings. 
The river flows calmly by Betch- 
worth House to the weir, and 
from the weir to Brockham, or, 
as it was named in olden times, 
Brocksholm—the haunt of the 
badger. There is a real old 
English green there, surrounded 
by pleasant rustic cottages and 
pretty houses, with the village 
church. 

The Mole and its banks have 
great interest to the naturalist ; 
animal and bird life thrive vigor- 
ously there. For the artist who 
knows the paths that run to and 
beside it, the river is an endless 
source of inspiration; but many 
of its treasures are hidden from 
the stranger. And where—as is 
the case in many parts of it— 
the beautiful spots lie so closely 
together, the painter is bewildered 
amongst them, and his day is 
nearly gone before he can make 
up his mind which he shall fix on 
his canvas. 

After Boxhill Bridge,near Dork- 
ing, is passed, the character of the 
river changes, and it begins to do 
a little burrowing as it runs in a 
line with Betchworth Park, part 
of the Deep Dene estate, its old 
ruined castle and fine avenue of 
lime-trees, where the rocks have 
their home. The great chestnut- 
trees, now in all stages of decay, 
were, when I knew them best, and 
= still are, tenanted by 

rown owls, barn owls, jackdaws, 
and starlings, as well as bats. The 
park is rich in bird life of many 
species. 

A short distance from the castle 
mill, the river winds along at the 
foot of Boxhill, where it is pent 


up: you can see where it has torn 
a passage through the chalk. 

The banks are full of beauty for 
a mile or more, but, as they run 
through private property, the 
general public can know little 
about them. In times past this 
used to be one of my favourite 
hunting-grounds. I had permis. 
sion to wander about there as [ 
chose. Day after day, and night 
after night, I used to explore 
along the banks. At some of the 
bends the river runs swiftly over 
the shallows into a broad pool; 
then again there is a shallow where 
masses of weeds, showing emerald- 
green, wave to and fro in the 
water. One or two good trout 
can be got at such places at 
times, and fine silver-bellied eels, 
One of the swallows of the river 
is close to a stretch of this sort. 
It is merely a pit, the sides of it 
covered with rank river growth. 
The inlet, at the time I knew it, 
was about three feet wide, and 
two inches in depth. The pit 
was some ten or twelve feet deep, 
and it held many tons of water; 
more than once I have emptied 
this swallow by simply keeping 
the water back with a turf dam. 

All that could be seen was a 
deep pit, covered above water- 
mark with herbage; and two 
holes not quite large enough to 
get your hands into, which went 
down somewhere or other. I 
noticed the fish never entered that 
place. 

One wild spot in the side of the 
hill, close to the river, is called 
the Pigeon-holes, on account of 
the great number of birds that 
shelter there. Large beech-trees, 
many of them decayed or decay- 
ing, stand out, bleached and 
bare, like skeleton trees. Some of 
them had been undermined long 
ago, and fallen into the river, 
which runs shallow here—tearing 
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down great masses of chalk soil, 
that made small islands in the 
bed of the river; whilst the trees 
formed bridges across from bank 
to bank. Their branches and 
roots, tangled in all directions, 
ve the river-plants a resting- 
place for their roots in the earth 
that they brought with them in 
their fall, and a rare shelter was 
there for the wild creatures. The 
moor-hen slipped along, in and 
out; water-rats nibbled away at 
the sedges; water-lilies opened 
their fair blossoms to the sun’s 
gaze, all undisturbed. And here 
you could listen to the yike, yike, 
yike of the green woodpecker, 
and watch him at his work; or to 
the cooing of the pigeons, and the 
chatter of the sedge-warblers,which 
knew well that the step of rude 
man, or the hand of depredating 
boy, seldom marred the joy of 
existence in this secluded spot. 

As to fish, the bed of the river 
actually seemed to move with them, 
as they swam up and down in the 
clear running water. Sometimes 
a heron would rise from the flags, 
where he had been dozing, and 
flap away down-stream to some 
other lonely nook ; or a sparrow- 
hawk might dash out from the 
trees, and make away with an 
unlucky bird. But for these oc- 
casional visitants, it was, and still 
is, a quiet dreamy spot, where noth- 
ing is heard beyond the sounds 
made by wild creatures, and the 
endless ripple of the water. 

But though fish were plentiful, 
I fished but little here; there was 
always too much to see round 
about the Pigeon-holes. Only on 
a summer's night a friend and I 
sometimes did a little angling in 
good earnest. Good fish feed at 
night, pike especially; the loaches, 
minnows, and others, come on the 
warm shallows for insects. Under 
the overhanging boughs of the 
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alders they are on the watch for 
es One evening my companion 

illed two pike, each five pounds 
weight, in ten minutes; that is, he 
landed them, in first-class style, 
without a net to bring them to 
grass. ‘“* When you have hooked 
a fish, get him landed quick,” 
he would observe, quietly. And 
quickly his were landed, as a rule. 

The mist comes off the water— 
rises—falls again—creeps over the 
meadows—passes away—and re- 
turns again as the currents of warm 
air pass to and fro. The barn owl 
beats over the meadows, rises, falls, 
and screeches as he drops on his 
prey. Only those who are well 
acquainted with the vast number 
of the large-headed, short-tailed 
field-mouse, or, properly speaking, 
the field-vole, that large kind that 
inhabits the moist meadows, can 
fully appreciate the good done by 
the owls in the gardens of residents 
by the river-side. The field-voles 
become a perfect pest: being veg- 
etable feeders, they eat the peas, 
bark the wall-fruit stems, gnaw 
the ground crops, and play general 
havoc, to say nothing of what 
other vermin of their sort will do ; 
and yet owls are shot—oh, the pity 
and stupidity of it! I have a 
weakness for owls, having tamed 
and studied numbers of them for 
years. Wonderful birds they are, 
when you come to know them well; 
and so little understood that poets 
still write about “the moping owl,” 
“that ill-omened bird of night,” 
&c.; and even Shakespeare says, 
“Out on you, owls; nothing but 
songs of death: ” not to speak of 
the ignorance of his nature and 
habits shown by keepers and far- 
mers who ought to know and to 
protect him, in their own interests. 
Owls are in reality gay-hearted 
creatures, as full of fun and frolic 
as monkeys, and quite as inquisi- 
tive. Better behaved, however, 
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they are, as becomes birds of their 
deportment. 

he bright harvest moon floods 
the sides of Boxhill—commonly 
called the Whites—with a soft 
radiance ; for she has been up for 
some hours and come round the 
hill; her light falls full on the 
chalk sides of the hill, and the 
great trees near the river. A stvip 
of meadow ruus from the belt of 
trees to the water; shadowy 
forms flit hither and thither over 
the grass—rabbits on the feed. 
From the bank where we arestand- 
ing, a dead beech leans over ; in its 
shadow we wait, close to the trunk, 
well hidden from view. We arein 
search of a natural history speci- 
men. . No sound isto be heard but 
the ripple of the water over the 
broad shallow which reflects the 
light of the moon. The dead limbs 
of the tree project over the water. 
From the trees comes a sound like 
the whine of young pups, answered 
by two sharp barking keuvits, 
and one prolonged hooe, hooe— 
hooe-e-hooe,—a sound familiar to 
our ears. From two young brown 
owls the whining cries proceed ; 
the other cry is from one or both 
of their parents.. Again the cries 
are heard; three noiseless forms 
pass overhead and settle on the 
white limbs of the old beech; one 
large bird and two young ones are 
there. Passing close to the trunk, 
we peer up at them very cautiously. 
The two young birds are on alimb 
together, where they chatter to- 
gether in owl fashion ; the old owl 
perches on a limb directly over the 
shallowest part of the river. Fish 
are working about, roach probably, 
for their sides flash silver, as the 
scuttle over the pebbles of the ford. 
I chance to tread on a little twig— 
it snaps ; there is only the slightest 
sound, but they hear it. Instantly 
their heads and bodies are erect 
like those of soldiers, looking half 
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their usual size, for when alarmed 
their feathers are drawn close to 
the body. Finding that nothing 
ensues after the snapping of the 
twig, they settle down as before, 
the young ones softly whining to 
each other. The old bird now be- 
gins to sway to and fro, the head 
moving round first one way and 
then another. There is a flash of 
fish on the pebbles; down drops 
the owl and one. The water 
flies in showers of sparkling drops 
as the fish make for deeper water, 
whilst the one captured kicks vig- 
orously. No chance of escape: the 
owl grasps the fish with one foot 
and Lops with the other; then up 
he goes to the young ones. The 
ge is a good-sized fish, apparent- 
ya a awa A great com- 
motion follows ; there is much flap- 
ping of wings and whining on the 
part of the young owls, as they all 
shoot off to their dining-room at 
the foot of the Whites. 

Owls when wet are in a sorry 
plight, but that is when wet 
with the rain. All birds and ani- 
mals have a dislike to that, asa 
rule, and they will fly or run for 
shelter. Rain under certain at- 
mospheric influences is very pene- 
trating and depressing to all crea- 
tures. But into running water 
the brown owl will dash like any 
osprey, in order to capture his 
prey. I have seen him take the 
water repeatedly. The barn owl, 
too, will catch fish. 

It is a common mistake to think 
that when the owl is seen sitting 
on a branch in the warm sunlight, 
he has lost his way and is be- 
wildered. He likes dearly to sit 
and doze in the sun, and will do 
it for hours if he is not disturbed. 
Warmth he always seeks. The 
spot in which he makes his home . 
must be dry and pretty free from 
draughts. When frightened by 
men or boys, whilst taking his 
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warm nap in the sun, he only does 
what some members of the human 


family do under similar circum- . 


stances—namely, loses his wits and 
comes to grief. When the birds 
gather round him and mob him, if 
one has discovered him napping, 
he is not much put out. A clutch 
from the very powerful foot af the 
brown owl puts one of the noisy 
crew into quietness. He can see 
well enough in broad daylight. 

Close to the hill is Burford 
Bridge ; from that the river runs 
to Mickleham and Norbury. Be- 
tween Burford and Mickleham is 
Pray Bridge: a very ancient 
wooden structure once spanned 
the river here. 

Through Norbury Park the river 
for some distance takes the form 
of successive pools, for the Mole 
burrows here. In a dry season 
it is very noticeable. This is a 
favourite locality for painters, and 
very beautiful. Not far from here 
is the Druids’ Grove; some very 
old yew-trees are there. 

Returning one day from a fish- 
ing excursion near Norbury, I 
passed the way- pole at the ford 
close to the Pilgrims’ Way. The 
day had been warm, but a breeze 
had sprung up. Knowing that 
sometimes a good trout had his 
home in the pool, I thought there 
would be no harm in trying for 
hith below the ford; so away I 
turned down the lane leading to it 
from the main road. There stood 
a man well known to myself, look- 
ing intently at the water. He 
nodded, and, pointing to the pool, 
jerked out, “ Otter!” 

Drawing back from the water’s 
edge, he tells me that one otter, if 
not more, has been working the 
river. A keen shot he is, and well 
versed in all the dodges of wood- 
craft; besides which, he has leave 
from the owner of the estate to 
shoot the otter, if he can. 
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“Tt will be a waiting job: will 
you come? I am going home for 
my gun: about ten o’clock: the 
moon will be round the hill, and I 
shall perch up for him.” 

Between ten and eleven we were 
there: it was a waiting job, no 
mistake about that, and the 
midges were ferocious. We kept, 
of course, perfectly quiet, and 
about midnight a splash was heard 
in the pool below, as if some dog 
had jumped into the water. 

“Hark!” whispered my com- 
panion ; “they are at play, and will 
pass the ford directly.” 

That splash answers two pur- 
poses; there is fun and profit as 
well in it, as far as the otters are 
concerned. The fish in the pool 
rush to the sides of the banks; so 
do the otters. Frightened fish lie 
closely together; the otter knows 
this, and catches them easily. A 
rush on the shallow, and up goes 
the double barrel; but it is not 
one of the otters that shows—only 
a large eel weighing certainly five 

und: his silver belly flashes 
ike a streak of light as he makes 
for the next pool higher up. 

He does not mean to let the 
otters make his acquaintance, if 
he can help it: they are, like the 
lady in the Ingoldsby legend, re- 
markably fond of eels. As we 
still stand perfectly quiet a hedge- 
hog comes to the toe of my shoe, 
places his fore feet on it, sniffs, 
murmurs a little, and passes on. 
Rabbits dot to and fro, and one 
hare rushes over the meadows. 
Master Reynard is not far away, 
for here he has his stronghold dur- 
ing the season. You may hear 
the yapping bark of the dog fox 
and the scream of the vixen, at 
intervals, all through the night. 
The badger once had his home on 
the hillside, but the poor fellow 
has been rooted out. 

Once more the light has shifted. 
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“T can’t see rightly here,” whispers 
my friend. “I will get into the 
water in the shade; it is quite 
warm. If they think of coming 
up at all, they will be in the light 
on the shallow. Hand me over 
my gun when I am in the water, 
and then get back from the bank 
a bit.” 

I did as he bade me, but in a 
few moments he was back at my 
side, dripping wet. 

“ What’s the matter?” I asked 
in a whisper. 

“Why, before I could settle 
myself, one of the otters passed 
between me and the bank, not a 
foot from my leg. What a go! 
He had been working the bank for 
that big eel, I fancy. I think it 
was the dog; he looked big as he 

me, and he gave me no time 
to fire at him. The other one is 
below somewhere; we may get 
her.” 

Once more we wait and watch. 
There is a whistle of pinions; 
it comes from two deta that 
are going to feed on the shallows. 
The temptation is great, but m 
companion does not fire; he will 
wait for the other chance at the 
otter. 

Presently there is a swirl of 
wings, and a heron settles almost 
opposite to our place of conceal- 
ment: his white under-parts show- 
ing in the light is all that we 
can see, and that only for a few 
moments, but quite long enough 
for us to shoot him; still we will 
not fire. In another moment he 
is invisible, although only twelve 
yards distant from us; at the most. 

“Hark!” murmurs my friend. 
“ Hear that! one of them is calling. 
There are cubs about somewhere. 
I fancy the other got the taint of 
me when I stood in the water, and 
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slipped round on the meadow side; 
but we shall soon know.” 

Once more the whistling call is 
heard. The light is now up-stream, 
something is coming down that 
streak of light at a rapid pace, 
The water flies in jets of silver 
light as it rushes over the shallow 

arts. 

“All right,” says my friend; 
“now I shall have him on this 
shallow.” 

The gun is at his shoulder: as 
the dark spot passes he fires almost 
before the otter has left the deeper 
water, A long body rolls and 
twists in the water, the report of 
the second barrel rings out, and 
all is still. 

Wading into the water, the man 
drags the poor dead beast by the 
tail on to the bank. Looking at 
him then in the moonlight, he 
finds, to his great disappointment, 
that it isa half-grown cub, which 
had heard its mother call and come 
to meet her. 

As I said before, with new 
owners, new regulations have been 
made, and many parts of our 
beautiful woodland Mole are 
closed. It cannot be helped, but 
as a field naturalist I can say, 
with perfect reason, that with all 
their wise regulations there is not 
one half of the fish in this river 
that there used to be when it was 
open to any to fish there: nor yet 
one quarter of the animal life that 
there formerly was along the river- 
banks. 

Some folks, and a great many 
wild creatures, are best left alone. 
When man makes his arrangements 
with a view to alter the course of 
nature, as the darkey once ob- 
served, “something goes wrong 
with the works.” 

A Son oF THE MARSHEs. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


NEEDLEss to say, however, that 
monotonous as the days were, and 
blank the distance, time and the 
hour, and that unmelodious screw 
got through them. Gervase landed 
at Queenstown, taking with him 
every newspaper he could collect 
as he hurried to the railway. But 
to be sure, all that he could get 
was the issue of that day, not the 
now far back numbers which would 
have carried on the story for which 
he thirsted. That story was now 
over; it had ended, and there was 
no more of it. Burton, Baber, & 
Co. had gone down like a stone in 
that sea of mishaps and misadven- 
ture; the public interest had de- 
serted it, and no man spoke of 
it any more. Gervase, when he 
came to think, saw very quickl 
how it was, and called himself a 
fool to expect anything different ; 
but yet the shock of the disap- 
pointment was great. He sat 
ruminating it as the train dashed 
along through the silence of the 
night. It went quickly, making 
more visible progress than the 
steamboat, yet was ever slow to 
the galloping thoughts which were 
there and back again, impatient 
of their incompetence to attain 
any knowledge, a hundred times 
in an hour. At last he reached 
London on a mild and misty 
morning of May. The air was 
full of a quiet drizzle, the pave- 
ments wet with the mild innocent 
rain. There was nobody to meet 
him, naturally enough, for nobody 
knew that this was the day of his 
arrival. He cquld not help think- 
ing that had Madeline been arriv- 
ing, miserable and full of trouble, 
he would have divined it. He did 


not even know where to go, in the 
sudden ignorance which had come 
upon him of all his own most in- 
timate affairs. He could scarcely 
expect to find his father still at 
Harley Street, but this was the 
only place to which he could 
go, where he must, at least, find 
an address, something to guide 
him. It was miserable to put his 

rtmanteaux into a cab, not 

nowing where he was to find a 
shelter; for though he gave Har- 
ley Street as his destination, he 
felt as if he were about to drive 
vaguely through the cold streets, 
he knew not whither, in search of 
some spot in which he could take 
refuge. It seemed another day of 
feverish suspense before he got to 
the well-known street, where every- 
thing looked so terribly the same 
as usual, as if no change had hap- 
pened. When he reached the 
door, and dashing out before the 
cab had stopped, knocked loudly 
with a summons that seemed to 
wake echoes all round, and to 
through and through his own ach- 
ing brain, Gervase had come to 
the extreme limit of his strength. 
He felt helplessly that he had no 
voice left with which to ask the 
question, “ Where has my father 
gone?” 

To his utter astonishment—an 


astonishment which was at the 
same time collapse—he found him- 
self gazing speechless into the face 


of his father’s old servant. Gil- 
bert opened to him as he had 
done a thousand times, and stood 
with a faint smile of welcome on 
his face, holding it wide for him 
to enter. Gervase could only 
stand and stare and gasp. The 
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sight of the familiar face, the 
unchanged aspect of everything, 
overwhelmed him more completely 
than the strange and stern novelty 
which he expected, would have 
done. A mist came over his eyes. 
He stumbled in within the shelter 
of his father’s door. “ Gilbert— 
my father?” he said huskily, in- 
capable of more. 

“Come in, sir. Come in, sir. 
I'll tell you—everything. Lord! 
Mr Gervase, don’t faint — that 
would be worst of all.” 

“ My father?” he said. 

“Come in, sir; and let me send 
away your cab, and get your things; 
and then I’ll tell you—everything ; 
only go in, for God’s sake, and sit 
down!” 

He went in; the house was un- 
changed, but there was a great 
silence in it, or so he thought, 
a sense of vacancy — suspense 
almost as awful as ever, but his 
senses coming back to him, and 
the familiar scene round him re- 
storing his self-control and his 
strength. He stood leaning upon 
the mantelpiece, listening to the 
sound of the portmanteaux placed 
in the hall, and the cab turning 
from the door. “Gilbert, where 
is my father ?”—these were the 
only words he could say. 

“You must want some break- 
fast, Mr Gervase,—something to 
keep up your strength. My wife’s 
in the house, sir; she’ll get you a 
cup of tea in a minute.” 

“My father, Gilbert?” 

“For anything as I know to the 
contrary, he’s quite well, Mr Ger- 
vase—as well as you or me.” 

“ Where is he?” cried the young 
man. “Is it all true?—and why 
are you here?” 

“ There is a great deal as is true, 
sir. I don’t know how much you’ve 
heard. Master left me here to 
wait for you. Everything is settled 
sonst and straightforward, 
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and no dispersions on character, 
I was to tell you that the first 
thing. And the house is yours, 
sir. Them was master’s last words, 
‘Tell him there’s no stain upon his 
name, and the house is his. Tell 
my boy that the first thing,’ was 
the last words he said.” 

“What do you mean by last 
words? My father is not—he is 
not O God! is this what I 
have come home to?” the young 
man cried, 

“He’s not dead, sir, if that’s 
what you mean. There’s nothing 
happened to him, so far as I know. 
He’s—he’s left town, Mr Gervase; 
but that’s all, sir,—that’s all, I 
give you my word.” 

“Left town!—where is m 
father? Don’t play with me, Git 
bert. I’m not a fool, nor a child. 
Tell me the truth.” 

“That’s the truth, sir, as sure 
as youlive. Master has had a bad 
time; but he’s come out of it all with 
clean hands, that’s what I heard 
the gentlemen say. He might have 
begun again next morning, if he 
had liked. They made him a 

resent of the house, and he’s left 
it to you.” 

Gervase made an impatient ges- 
ture. “ Do I care for the house ?— 
where is my father?” he cried. 

“If I was to swear upon the 
Bible, sir, I could say no more. 
He has left town. I can’t tell you 
where he is, for he has left no ad- 
dress. He said he didn’t want no 
letters forwarded. Mr Gervase, I 
am telling you the truth. There 
has nothing happened to him. He 
has left town. Some thought it 
was for the best ; and some thought 
as it was a pity, master being still 
but a young man, so to speak. If 
you’d have been here, it'd -have 
given him courage. But it so being 
as there was nobody belonging to 
him, and he a bit worn out with 
all that has happened—and no 
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patience with Mr Wickham, as 
wanted him very bad to begin 
again——” 

“Wickham! did that fellow 
dare——” 

“ Well, sir, even Mr Wickham, 
though he was rash, had no bad 
meaning. He’s been taken into 
Boyd Brothers, and they say 
he’s got everything in his hand 
already ——” 

Gervase turned with impatience 
from these details ; except a feeling 
of fierce impatience with Wick- 
ham, who he could not forget was 
his own nominee, he had no 
further interest in him, and would 
rather have heard his name no 
more. He allowed Gilbert to 
bring him breakfast, and sat down 
perforce in that old accustomed 
place, every corner of which was 
familiar to him from his child- 
hood, and which was now exactly 
as it had been for so many, many 
years; not a chair out of place, 
not a feature changed, the serious 
old clock going on steadily upon 
its habitual march, ticking off 
every deliberate moment, as when 
day by day its old master had 
eompared his watch with it before 
leaving home. Gervase seemed to 
see his father on the hearth-rug 
with his watch in his hand—the 
emblem of punctuality and ex- 
sutinede—andhing that daily com- 
parison. Such revolutions in life 
tell doubly when the former tenor 
has been so exactly and perfectly 
regulated. Where had he gone? 
He was not the man to take to 
wandering, to abroad, to find 
refuge in those ater places where 
so many unfortunates hide their 
heads among the haunts of noisy 
gaiety and excitement. Gervase 
could not picture his father in 
any such scene. He could oe 
imagine him poor, with anything 
but a lavish sxpentiinnn, am the 
power of doing as he pleased in 
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respect to money and money’s 
worth. It was far more difficult 
to account for him when he dis- 
appeared than for most men. 
Amusement was a thing which 
had no existence for Mr Burton. 
Without his office, his business 
occupations, the Exchange, the 
semi-political, semi-commercial dis- 
cussions which were his chief in- 
tellectual pleasures at his club and 
his dinner-parties, what could he 
be or do? 

When Gervase had taken what 
refreshment he could, and made 
himself presentable, he took his 
way slowly down the street to 
see Madeline. Slowly, though he 
was a man in love and going to 
see his betrothed—almost reluc- 
tantly, though he loved her. He 
knew that the impression was a 
false one, yet it was difficult not 
to feel as if Madeline had deserted 
him, and in his present state of 
mind every interest except one 
seemed to have failed. A sense 
of having been beaten and humili- 
ated, which was almost physical 
as well as mental—a certain 
giddiness of mind and brain 
which affected, he thought, his 
very powers of walking as well 
as thinking, and which was only 
increased and aggravated by the 
familiar aspect of everything 
round—so unchanged, so undis- 
turbed, so out of sympathy with 
his state — _ him. He 
seemed to himself to knock against 
everything, to stumble over the 
crossings or any irregularity in 
the pavement; and that the few 

ple whom he met in the morn- 
ing street turned round after him, 
either to note his unsteadiness, or 
to say “ That’s Burton’s son.” He 
would have preferred to walk on 
past Madeline’s door, to keep 
moving mechanically, to go on 
and on along miles of dull street, 
where nobody would require him 
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to speak or to take any notice. 
And it was with almost a painful 
sense of unwillingness that he 
stopped at Mr Thursley’s door. 
But it was opened almost before 
he could knock by Madeline her- 
self, who must have been watching 
for him, and who rushed into his 
arms before he could draw dreath. 
“Oh, Gervase, you have come at 
last!” she cried. “Thank God!” 

“Ts it anything to thank God 
for?” he said; “ when all the mis- 
chief is done; when nothing can 
be mended? It is like my feeble- 
ness to come too late.” 

“ Don’t say so—don’t say so— 
it is everything to me,” she cried. 
“ Oh, Gervase, I should have met 
you when you arrived, but we did 
not know if you would come by 
Queenstown. I have been looking 
out for you since break of day. 
Papa said you could not have 
heard, and that it was better not 
to startle you by any unusual 
fuss.” 

“ Was he so simple as to think 
ill news would not travel ?” Gervase 
said, with a faint smile. “ Tell 
me, Madeline, where is my father ? 
Perhaps you know.” 

“Nobody knows,” she said, 
shaking her head; “but there is 
no reason why that should be 
bad news, Gervase. Papa says he 
_ understands it; he thinks 

r Burton will come back—after 
awhile. He thinks he wants to 
put a little interval between him 
and ‘all these events. He says 


he quite understands his feelings.. 


Gervase——” 

“Yes, dear. I can’t feel any- 
thing, I can’t say anything. I 
am half paralysed, and half mad. 
Think how things were when I 
went away: and to come back and 
find everything gone—disappeared 
as if it had never been: the dread- 
ful empty mockery of a house 
which they say is mine, and my 


father, and all that he cared for, 
gone, gone like a dream. Some- 
times I think I will go crazy,— 
everything seems to whirlin 

and unsteady. I am giddy wit 

pain and confusion and ignor- 
ance, and the blank all around.” 

He held her hand, but loosely, 
languidly, in a feeble clasp. She 
grasped his tightly, closely, as if to 
bring him back to himself. 

“All that he cared for is not 
— Let my father tell you. He 

nows the right thing to say. Oh, 
Gervase, because you are in great 
trouble, don’t turn all love and 
tenderness away!” 

“‘ Madeline!” 

“Oh, Gervase, if you only 
knew how I have thought of you 
night and day! I think I should 
have gone to you had there been 
any certainty where you were. 
I should not have let anything 
stand in the way, when you were 
in trouble. Don’t turn from me 
now. Papa is coming back from 
the office to lunch, on the chance 
of your arrival. He wants to do 
everything that is kind. Don't, 
don’t turn from us, Gervase, be- 
cause you are in trouble, which is 
only a reason for clinging together. 
Is it not a reason for clinging 
together ?” she cried, with tears in 
her eyes. 

And poor Gervase felt that he 
ought to feel above every other sen- 
timent the sweetness of this conso- 
lation, for which he had so thirsted 
and hungered in his long misery 
at sea; thinking that just like this 
his Madeline would speak and look. 
But now that she was there before 
him, in his arms, speaking like Love 
itself, looking with eyes full of the 
tenderest sympathy, he was no 
longer able to feel anything. He 
caressed her clinging hand, but his 
natural impulse would have been 
to relax his hold, to put it away; 
not that he loved her less, but that 
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the confusion in his mind, the 
fevered condition of his whole be- 
ing, was incapable of any natural 
or happy sentiment. The miser- 
able change that had come over 
all his private concerns, the ruin 
of his family, his father’s disap- 
pearance, even that curious mad- 
dening contradiction, in the midst 
of all the ruin, of the unchanged 
house, which he was told was his, 
filled up his thoughts, his heart, 
his very veins, so that there was 
room in him for nothing else. 

Mr Thursley appeared soon after 
for luncheon, and his coming was 
arelief. He gave Gervase a co- 
herent account of everything that 
had happened. Mr Thursley was 
evidently not without an impres- 
sion that Burton, Baber, & Co. had 
been in a doubtful condition for 
some time; but he described with 
considerable vehemence the action 
of young Wickham, the risky 
transactions into which his im- 
petuosity had drawn his partner, 
and the extravagance he had com- 
mitted, his head turned by the 
greatness of the position which he 
thought he had attained—evidently 
with the intention of diverting the 
mind of Gervase from any unfilial 
thoughts. When the crash came 
eventually, he described how en- 
tirely honourable and digne the 
attitude of Mr Burton had been. 
The ultimate catastrophe had been 
brought about by the failure of one 
or two companies with which the 
house had become connected. Mr 
Burton had at once placed every- 
thing he had at the dis sal of his 
creditors. His books, his private 
affairs, his property to the last 
penny, had been made available ; 


and his honourable conduct had 
been fully acknowledged and 
warmly applauded. Offers had 
been made to him, on all sides, 
of help to begin anew his com- 
mercial career; but these offers 
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had been gratefully declined. He 
had said that he was himself too 
old for a fresh start, and that his 
son was not disposed, or perhaps 
adapted, for a business life. Fin- 
ally, all had been settled, and as 
a proof of their admiration for Mr 
Burton’s conduct and character, 
the creditors had requested his 
acceptance of the house and all 
its contents, upon which no pro- 
fane hand had ever been laid. 

“ And the West India money ?” 
Gervase said. 

“You had come to no conclu- 
sion at the time of the settle- 
ment,” said Mr ‘Thursley. “ The 
West India estate was personal 
property. It is a thing that has 
ceased to count for much in any- 
body’s calculations. Nothing but 
your sense and true business spirit 
—let me say so, my boy, whether 
you take it as a compliment or 
not—could have made so much of 
it. Thank heaven, Gervase, it is 
a nest-egg with which nobody has 
anything to do.” 

“Was there no mention made 
of it, then, at all? Did nobody 
know? Was he unaware that he 
had so much to fall back upon?” 

“ He was not unaware,” said Mr 
Thursley, uneasily. “He did get 
your last letter—but not till after 
the arrangement was made and all 
settled. He was too glad to think 
that you—would still have some- 
thing to depend upon.” 

“T don’t understand,” Gervase 
said, almost rudely ; “ the arrange- 
ment—what does that mean ?—was 
“we paid ?” 

“Yes; everything was paid— 
that was demanded. It was all 
settled—in the most honourable 
way.” 

“ There is something behind that 
I don’t understand :—settled in an 
honourable way—all paid that was 
demanded. What does that mean, 
Mr Thursley? It sounds like *»:ne- 
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thing equivocal, something not so 
honest as the words. Tell me, with- 
out thecommercial slang. I’m too 
dull to understand.” 

“That’s not very respectful, my 
young friend.” 

“ Papa, Gervase doesn’t mean to 
be disrespectful. Don’t you see 
that he is done, that there is no 
strength left in him?” 


“T mean no harm,” Gervase said. | 


“For God’s sake, tell me in plain 
words—was everything paid?” 
“TI wish you knew a little more 
of the commercial slang you despise. 
You will misunderstand what I 
am about to say. Everything 
was paid—which it was possible 
to pay. An arrangement was made 
which everybody accepted—fifteen 
shillings in the pound—the next 
thing to payment in full. It was 
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all settled and accepted by univer- 
sa! consent.” 

Gervase got up stupidly from 
his chair. “I thought there must 
be some quibble in it,” he said, the 
heavy cloud so lowering over his 
face that for the moment he was 
almest, even to Madeline’s eyes, 
unrecognisable. “ Will the West 
India money make it up?” 

“ Don’t be a fool, Gervase,” said 
Mr Thursley, sharply.. “ Every- 
thing, I tell you, is settled. You 
have no right to interfere.” 

Gervase stood regarding him 
blankly : his food was untasted on 
his plate, the meal not half over. 
He stood up, unconscious of all the 
circumstances— unconscious even 
of Madeline’s anxious look dwell- 
ing on him. “Will the West 
India money do it?” he said. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Mr Thursley would have nothing 
to do with the further steps which 
Gervase took. He would take no 
further interest in such a madman. 
Had he even employed this money 
which had been providentially kept 
out of sight till Mr Burton’s ar- 
rangement was made, and of which 
nobody knew anything—had he em- 
barked in business with it, for there 
was no doubt now that he had a ca- 
pacity for business—and made his 
own of it, and laid the foundations 
of fortune, and then stepped for- 
ward when he was able to afford it, 
and paid the balance of his father’s 
debts, the thing might have been 

rmissible enough, and would no 
Soubt have had a very good effect. 
But to do it now—when instead 
of having a good effect, it would 
have a bad one, as if Mr Burton 
had kept back something : whereas 
it had been the very source of that 
high appreciation which had made 
all his creditors his friends, that 


he had kept back nothing—this 
was more grievous than words 
could say. It was Gervase’s 
money, not his father’s. He had 
been sent away to make anythin 
he could of that almost lap 
property, with the ee 
that anything he recovered shoul 
be his own. And it was all settled, 
as Mr Thursley repeated over and 
over again—all done—the acquit- 
tance signed, the whole matter laid 
at rest. Why should he interfere, 
after his father had completed 
everything? These arguments 
were repeated over and over—argu- 
mentatively, entreatingly, angrily 
—but without effect. Gervase 
was not even intelligent at this 
crisis of his being. He did not 
seem to understand. He was like 
aman dazed and stupefied, unable 
to comprehend anything but one 
thing, and with his entire mind 
concentrated on that, whatever 
any one might say. Noargument 
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or reason had any weight with 
him, not even the tremulous ques- 
tion of Madeline, who made no 
attempt.to hold him back, except 
by asking—‘ Do you think, per- 
haps, my father is right, and 
that they might think something 
has been held back?” “ What is 
that to me?” he had replied; “I 
must do what is honest, whatever 
they think.” “Oh, Honest!” Mr 
Thursley cried, with a fierce little 
’ laugh of indignation and contempt. 
As a matter of fact, Gervase did 
produce an effect which was not 
good so far as public opinion was 
concerned. Mr Burton had been 
almost canonised for his honour- 
able dealing, his openness and 
frankness, the “ every assistance ” 
which he had given to the liqui- 
dators, and that certainty, which 
everybody had, that nothing had 
been kept back. But it came to 
pass exactly as Mr. Thursley had 
predicted, when the matter was re- 
opened. The creditors who had got 
three-fourths of their debts indeed 
got the whole, and were so much 
the better off, and had their mouths 
closed for evermore. But the world 
in which Mr Burton and his trans- 
actions were known, and which 
had given him so much credit for 
keeping nothing back, now dis- 
covered to its amazement that 
something had been kept back, 
and had all its usual snspicions 
awakened. And even the creditors 
scarcely thanked Gervase. He put 
them in the wrong, making them 
feel that they had been premature 
in their applauses. They looked 
back on their accounts suspici- 
ously, to see whether old Burton, 
after all, had not in some way got 
the better of them. 

As for Gervase himself, he was 
entirely absorbed by this business. 
He went, indeed, to Madeline for 
sympathy, and told her all that 
was happening, and how he was 
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tormented and kept in pain b 
the innumerable dela s and all 
the vexatious fuss and formality 
through which he was dragged 





before his business could be accom- , 


plished. The renunciation of all 
the money, which had indeed been 
gained by his own exertions, cost 
him nothing. He did not think 
of it; but the waiting, the con- 
fabulations, the meetings that had 
to be called, the papers that had 
to be signed, the special consent 
on all hands to make the trans- 
action as odious and as tiresome 
as possible, did affect him, and 
that most painfully. He was har- 
assed to death during those early 
summer days, in which London 
looks its best, and all the crowd 
of fashion pours in. Madeline, 
though her society was not that 
of fashion, yet had, as everybody 
has, a greater amount of en 

ments, a quickened current of life 
during the season, that high tide 
of English hurry. And though 
her heart was with the lover, who 
was no longer a lover, who seemed 
to have forgotten everything, both 
in the present and the future, ex- 
ont this one dogged resolve to get 
rid of his money, and silence at 
once and for ever all criticism or 
censure,—yet she was compelled 
to carry on the routine of her 
usual life, to go out, to lose her- 
self more or less in the bustle and 
commotion of the period, and 
could not be entirely at his com- 
mand, as he seemed to expect. 
In short, there fell between them, 
if not a cloud, yet a mist which 
veiled each from the other, making 
Gervase believe that her sympathy 
had failed, and tormenting Made- 
line with the thought that his love 
was no longer what it was, and 
that she had lost her place in his 
life. He came to her, but he 
talked of nothing but his business, 
of the stage at which he had now 
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arrived, of the prospect there was 
of coming to a conclusion. And 
she had so often to hurry on these 
long explanations, to say, “Ger- 
vase, I must go. Don’t think me 
unkind,—I would rather stay with 
you a thousand times, but I must 
go.” He would give her a look 
which she scarcely understood, 
whether it was reproach or con- 
sent. “I know, I know,” he 
would say, and go off heavily, 
never looking behind him. This 
lasted like a fever for weeks: he 
always absorbed in the business 
which it was so difficult to get 
done with; she full of wretched 
thoughts, thinking she had lost 
him, not without a feeling that he 
had lost himself, going on with 
her gaieties, which was worse. If 
it had but happened at another 
time of the year, it would not have 
been quite so bad; and oh, if 
Gervase had but stayed at home, 
if he had but gone into the busi- 
ness, if he had but kept everything 
straight, if it had never happened 
at all ! 

There came a time, however, 
in the middle of June, when all 
the entertainments were at their 
height, and Madeline, with a dis- 
tracted mind, going “everywhere,” 
as far as her circle extended, doing 
all her father’s society duties and 
her own, keeping “in the swim,” 
as he insisted she should do, was 
more occupied than ever—when 
Gervase at last got his business 
completed. She heard that he had 
come several times when she could 
not see him, retreating from the 
door when she had visitors, or 
turned away when she was out. 
To her horror and dismay, several 
days elapsed thus without a meet- 
ing. She felt that any moment 
she might receive a letter saying 
that Gervase had gone away, that 
he had left England, that she 
should see him no more. She went 
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and came to her parties, to her 
engagements, at the highest tep. 
sion, terrified to see upon the hall- 
table every time she came in the 
note which would pronounce this 
doom. Her little notes to him 
remained unanswered. She wag 
told by the servants that he had 
called, but had not remained or left 
any message. Madeline’s anxiety 
and trouble had risen to fever- 
heat. He came on Sunday after- 
noon at last, but he was scarce 
ly seated when some wretched 
partner of the night before drifted 
in to talk about Lady C.’s ball 
and the great garden- party at 
Valley House, and the Lord 
Mayor's féle at the Mansion 
House, while Gervase sat silent, 
taking no share in the vain, excep- 
tionally vain, talk. He departed, © 
with a hasty touch of her hand, 
and a murmur of “I'll come 
again,” when another and another 
stranger arrived to discourse on 
the same enthralling subjects. “To- 
night,” she whispered desperately, 
not able to contain herself; “ to- 
night—I shall be alone to-night.” 
What did it matter who heard 
her? He nodded, she thought, 
though he did not look at her, 
and went away, leaving her to the 
exhilarating task of that talk about 
society, which is much the same 
whether your horizon is bounded 
by the Foreign Office or by the 
Mansion House. The interval was 
terrible to her till all those Sunday 
triflers had departed. She told 
her father at dinner, fearing lest 
he might think it his duty to give 
her his company on the Sunday 
evening, as he often did, that she 
expected Gervase. “Oh,” said 
Mr Thursley, elevating his eye- 
brows. “I havescarcely seen him,” 
Madeline said, unable to contain 
the turmoil of her feelings, “ for 
a week.” 

“Qh,” said Mr. Thursley again, 
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“the less you see of that mad- 
man the better, it appears to me.” 

“IT hope you don’t believe, 
papa,” cried Madeline, “ that 
anything that has happened has 
changed my feelings.” 

“Tam very sorry to hear,” said 
Mr Thursley ; “ it has changed his, 
I am pretty sure. And if he thinks 
he is to hook on to you now for a 
living——” 

“You don’t seem to see that 
you are insulting me as well as 
Gervase,” she said hastily; then 
added, in a subdued tone, “I beg 

our pardon.” 

“Tt’s time, I think; but never 
mind,” said her father. “I can 
allow for your feelings, Maddie— 
distracted by that fellow and his 
fancies; but mind, I’ll not stand 
that, whatever he may say now.” 

Madeline made no_ reply. 


Fathers perhaps will never learn 
to relinquish that kind of remark. 


Mr Thursley was as well aware 
as any one that it was a futile 
kind of thing to say ; but he had 
been watching his daughter closely, 
and he thought he saw that Ger- 
vase’s conduct had shaken her trust 
in him. It was as well, perhaps, 
to throw in a word to help the 
adverse impression: but he did 
not attempt to hinder the meeting. 
He went out himself to one of the 
houses where there was music or 
conversation going on on Sunday 
evening, and left the coast free. 
Madeline went up-stairs to the 
drawing-room with a beating heart. 
She thought, like her father, that 
Gervase had thrown off all softer 
feelings in the shock of family 
downfall and overthrow. What 
so likely to stun and paralyse a 
young man with a strong sense of 
onour, and with that innate con- 
viction of personal superiority to 
all rebuffs and slights of fortune 
which an English youth’s educa- 
tion gives! Poverty would not 
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have hurt him ; but this mingling 
of doubt and mystery and intricate 
confusing business, the perhaps 
undeserved applauses of which his 
father had been the object for his 
partial just dealing, the certainly 
undeserved suspicion and blame 
of which he had himself been the 
object for completing that justice, 
the sense of the foundations of the 
earth shaken, and the ground fail- 
ing under his feet, which such 
revelations are apt to bring,—all 
these things were enough, and 
more than enough, to upset the 
fine balance of a mind more deli- 
cate than strong. It had never 
appeared that Gervase was strong. 

is fastidiousness, and what had 
appeared, even to Madeline, over- 
delicacy in respect to the business, 
augured but little fortitude to 
resist actual calamity. She had 
in her own heart, with a pang 
which there was no possibility of 
ignoring, come to much the same 
conclusion as her father, that Ger- 
vase’s love had not been robust 
enough to withstand the change 
of all his other conditions. She 
did not, indeed, believe, nor did 
Mr Thursley believe, that any in- 
terested motive would induce Ger- 
vase to pretend a sentiment which 
no longer existed. But she waited 
with little doubt as to what he 
would say to her when he came, 
with a faint hope indeed still flick- 
ering at the bottom of her heart, 
but no expectation that she could 
feel to be reasonable. He would 
tell her, she had little doubt, that 
he was going away to the ends of 
the earth, perhaps back to the West 
Indies, perhaps to America, where 
he had made so many friends. 

It was a warm evening, = 
half dark: the windows were all 
open, the spacious room scarcely 
lighted, in a soft twilight fit for 
the talk of lovers: not very fit, 
Madeline felt, for the sterner com- 
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munication which she looked for. 
She flitted about like a ghost in 
her white dress, hesitating whether 
she should not light candles or 
ring for additional lamps. She 
was still doubting when Gervase 
came up-stairs. She could hear 
him coming up, unaccompanied 
by any servant, and with a quick- 
ened step, which made her heart 
beat still more quickly. The 
stillness of the room, the faint 
ight, and her evident solitude, 
which made her afraid, gave Ger- 
vase courage. 

“ Madeline, you are waiting for 
me?” he said. 

“Surely, Gervase —I hoped— 
that you were sure to come.” 

“You might have known I 
would come.” He made her sit in 
the chair where he had throned 
her so often, and drew a lower one 
to her feet. “Thank heaven that 
at last I have you to myself! And 
thank heaven it is all over and 
done with, this horrible business 
that has stood between us!” 

“Tt has stood between us, Ger- 
vase.” 
“Horribly! but now I feel 
again my own man,—every penny 
is paid.” 

“And you have nothing, Ger- 
vase.” 
“TI have the house—which of 
course I must sell, and all that is 
in it. That will leave me a few 
thousands better than nothing. 
Madeline, what will your father 
say? I do not ask—perhaps I 
ought—what do you say?” 

“Gervase—I thought you had 
ceased to mind what I thought.” 

“Ceased to mind! I never 
minded so much. If I wanted 
you before, Maddie, I want you 
ten thousand times more now. 
Don’t you understand, how the 
worst of it all was, that this abom- 
inable business absorbed me, en- 
thralled me, so that I could think 
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of nothing else. Now it is over, 
for ever and ever, thank God, 
Ceased to mind! Yow never 
thought that.” 

She gave his hand a little press- 
ure, a mute apology, and all the 
heavy clouds that had been veil- 
ing her horizon flew away like 
mists before the winds. 

“ But,” he said, — his 
cheek upon that soft hand, leaning 
upon her with a sense of inde 
scribable rest and consolation,— 
“your father? What are we to 
do? how are we to manage? I see 
all the difficulties. I grudge you 
to a poor man as much as he boa 
—but I cannot give you up, Mad- 
eline.” 

“ Nobody asked you,” she said, 
with a smile. Madeline felt that 
she would break down altogether 
if she did uot keep up the lighter 
tone. 

“And what will he say toa 
man who has nothing in the world 
but a house in Harley Street?” 
Gervase said. “ What am I to 
say to him? What am I to 
do?” 

“That is the first question,” 
she said. “ What are you to do? 
The house in Harley Street means 
—something.” 

“T can’t let it out in lodgings, 
can I, Madeline ?—or take board- 
ers: or set up a school—though 
many men do that.” 

“Do you ever think—they say 
you proved yourself so good a man 
of business,” said Madeline, with 
hesitation—‘“ do you ever think, 
Gervase, of putting the money— 
into a 

“ Business ! 
than ever,” he cried. 
the very name!” 

Madeline gave vent to a gentle 
sigh. “My father would be more 
pleased with that than anything,” 
she said. “Everything, I think, 
might have been smoothed away. 


I losthe it more 
“T hate 
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He thinks you did so well—in 
the West Indies, Gervase.” 

“Did I do well? fighting 
against chicanery, dishonesty, 
fraudulent delays, fictitious ex- 
cuses, everything that is most ab- 
horrent to an honest man: they 
think it all fair, that is the worst 
of it. If they can disgust and 
sicken you, and make you think 
that no rights are worth that 
struggle, then they rejoice. That 
is their object all the time. A 
hundred times I was on the eve 
of throwing up the whole business, 
erying, Perish your filthy money! 
and flying to you to save me from 
cynicism and misanthropy and 
scorn of every kind.” 

“But you did not fly. You 
stood fast and conquered, Ger- 
ast he said, shak 

“A poor victory,” he said, shak- 
ing his head, “and one only be- 
cause they roused the worst part 
of my nature. I don’t know what 
I might develop into were I to 
carry on that cursed battle.” 

“ Gervase ! ” 


“T beg your pardon, my dearest. 
It isn’t a blessed battle, anyhow. 
It enlists all one’s worst passions. 
I began to feel almost that it was 
a distinction to tell a bigger lie, 
and cheat worse than my oppo- 
nent, so long as I got the better 


of him. If you were not a rich 
man’s daughter, I think I know 
what I should do.” 

“Tell me,” she said. 

“The house would give us so 
much income, enough for a back- 
bone, something to fall back upon, 
pay our little rent, and leave some- 
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thing over for you to pay your 
milliner’s bill, Maddie. ‘ veee 
the pleasure of paying for your 
bonnets! and then— you don’t 
mean to tell me I could not get 
something to do—writing, keeping 
accounts, nay, teaching, if neces- 
sary. I should not be in the least 
afraid. But, my love, you are a 
rich man’s daughter, and there is 
an end of it. I have to satisfy 
our father—and heaven knows 
ow I am to do it.” 

“To satisfy him—to a certain 
point, Gervase. He must not be 
unreasonable. He has not absolute 
power, any more than any other 
authority. I will speak to him.” 

“Yes, you must speak to him; 
but in the first place I must speak. 
I can’t put it all on you. He must 
hear what I have to say. He will 
think, and think rightly, that a 
man who can’t speak for himself 
is not worth much. And I know 
that he will scoff at what I say. 
He will tell me to go about my 
business. What can I do to your 
father, Madeline, to bring him over 
to our side?” 

She shook her head. ‘“ There is 
only one thing I know, Gervase; 
if you were to go with your little 
money into business—it does not 
matter what , 

He made a gesture of despair. 
“Can a man ever do well what he 
hates? But I will not say that. 
I would rather sweep the streets. 
But if there is nothing else for it, 
for you, Madeline——” 

They were interrupted by the 
heavy foot of Mr Thursley coming 
up-stairs. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Mr Thursley came heavily up 
the stair, with intention, not 
simply to warn the lovers of his 
coming, but to send before him a 


certain intimation of the temper 
of mind, not soft or yielding, in 
which he was approaching. It 
was time that this matter should 
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be settled one way oranother., He 
was not thinking sentimentally of 
what people might call the ha 
piness of his daughter—that 1s, 
of letting her have her own way 
whatever might happen—but, as 
he thought, wisely, judiciously, of 
what was best for her—of her 
proper establishment in life. He 

ave them warning, by his heavy 
Sitbeae approach, that he had 
assumed this judicial position, and 
both of them understood by in- 
stinct that it wasso. They drew 
a little apart to prepare for him, 
and felt that the crisis had come. 
It must be added, however, that 
underlying all the bitter excite- 
ment of this meeting, and of the 
father’s judgment, there lay a con- 
sciousness in all their minds that 
no judgment could settle the mat- 
ter; and that after the most seri- 
ous decision that could be made by 
the natural authority, there was 
et another veto more important, 
in the willof the person chiefly 
concerned. 

Mr Thursley, however, did every- 
thing that was most adapted to 
impress the minds of the young 
people with the idea of a supreme 
and decisive judgment. He put 
himself intoa great chair, which 
he drew into the centre of the 
room, facing them. He rung for 
another lamp, which changed the 
twilight of the large room into a 
circle of full light round the group: 
and having made these prepara- 
tions, he bade Gervase speak. 
“ We have all been going on in a 
sort of happy-go-lucky way,” he 
said; “but this can’t last any 
longer. It will be better for you 
to tell me what you intend, and 
where this is to lead to. For Ma- 
deline’s sake, I feel that it is my 
duty to interfere.” 

“T am very glad, sir, of the op- 
portunity,” Gervase said; and he 
made his statement, as he had al- 


ready made it to Madeline, Mr, 
Thursley listening without inter. 
rupting by a word the concise re- 
port. When the young man had 
ended, there was a brief pause. 

“What you have to tell me,” 
said Mr. Thursley at length, “ig 
that you want to marry my 
daughter, a girl accustomed to 
every luxury; but that havin 
wasted every penny you had 
against my advice, in a quixotic 
and quite unnecessary act, you 
have now nothing, absolutely noth- 
ing——” 

“ Except the house and its con- 
tents, which means e 





“ Three or four thousand pounds | 


at the outside — perhaps not so 
much, making a forced sale, as you 
willhave todo. Is Madeline to 
live and have a proper mainten- 
ance provided for her on the in- 
terest, say, of four thousand 
pounds?” 

“T am in your hands, sir,’’ said 
Gervase. “No such danger as 
this seemed possible at the time 
when we first loved each other. 
Had I been a poor man then, I 
should not have presumed to ask 
Madeline to share my fate. Things 
have gone against me, without an 
fault of mine, and now——” He 
made a momentary pause. Made- 
line, leaning forward, put her hand 
upon his. He clasped it tight, and 
continued, in a more vigorous voice: 
“The only thing that has not 
changed is our love for each other, 
—and nothing can change that.” 

There are few things more irri- 
tating than those signs of mutual 
agreement between two who are 
on the other side from that occu- 

ied by the judicial authority. 

r. Thursley was warmly moved 
by this irritation and annoyance. 

e was left alone in his dignity, 
while these two conspired against 
him. He said, with an accent 
of contempt, made acrid by his 
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said Gervase ; “ you are her father, 

and my friend, since ever I re- 

member ss If I were in 
t 


daughter’s mute adhesion to the 
foe, “Without any fault of 
ours!—entirely by your fault, 
{ should say ; because, in the first 
place, you deserted your father ; 
and in the second, because you 
refused to take my advice,—be- 
cause your sense of honour, for- 
sooth—and honesty I think you 
called it—-was more keen than 
mine. Honour, to my thinking,” 
said Mr Thursley, with lowering 
brows, “ should keep a man even 
from contemplating the idea of 
living on his wife’s money, having 
none of his own.” 

Hot words were on Gervase’s 
lips, but Madeline gave a hasty 
pressure to his hand, and he made 
no reply. 

“ Papa,” she said, “I appeal to 
your good feeling. Are these 
words to be said to us, in the 
position we are in?” 

“Whom do you mean by ‘us’? 
I am speaking to Gervase Burton, 
who wants to marry you, a girl 
with a large fortune, having 
nothing.” 

Once more Madeline kept him 
silent by the pressure of her hand. 
“We both recognise,” she said, 
“that the position is a difficult 
one. I can speak better than 
Gervase, for what can he be but 
angry when you taunt him in that 
ungenerous way? Papa, whatever 

ou say, you are our best friend. 

e are not such fools as to think 
you are really against us. It is 

ou we must turn to for advice. 

e has nothing; and I have, 
thanks to you, a large fortune. 
We see all the difficulties—what 
are we to do?” 

Her father stared at her for a 
moment blankly, then he burst 
into a laugh. “This is turning 
the tables with a vengeance,” he 
said. “J advise you! When it 
is I that am the offended party.” 

“Surely Madeline is right, sir,” 


any difficulty, unconnected with 
her, to whom should I go for 
advice but to you?” 

“‘ By—George!” cried the be- 
wildered father, “you came to 
me for advice once, or at least 
I thrust my advice upon you, and 
a great deal of attention you paid 
to it! Had you taken my advice 
then, you would have been in a 
better position now.” 

“Papa, you know the trouble 
he was in then, half mad with 
all the strangeness of misfortune. 
Gervase, let me speak! There is 
advice that is impossible; if you 
tell us to separate, to give each 
other up— — for myself — 
that is impossible. Advise us how 
we are to live, how it is to be done. 
I will never believe,” cried Made- 
line, with tears in her eyes, keep- 
ing back her lover with the press- 
ure of her imperative hand, “that 
you are not our best and only 
friend. Tell us how to do it, and 
not merely that we are not to do 
it; any stranger could do that. 
But you are our best and only 
friend os 

This is not the usual kind of 
appeal to an obdurate father; but 
obdurate fathers are not consistent 
perhaps with daughters who have 
counted all the costs, and in the 
last resort are aware that they 
themselves are free agents, not 
bound more than reason and affec- 
tion dictate. Mr Thursley made 
still a faint attempt to brave it out, 
to adopt the tone of centuries 
past, to denounce the youth and 
threaten the girl; but it was onl 
a faint attempt. The look whic 
Madeline fixed upon him, regret- 
ful not for herself but for him, 
grieved by the violence which, her 
serious eyes said, diminished her 
respect for her father, without 
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disturbing her resolution, was too 
much for Mr Thursley. And he 
knew very well, to begin with, 
that some mode of arranging 
matters must be found; that no 
violence on his part could induce 
his daughter to abandon her pur- 
pose, which takes the heart out of 
resistance. He came at last to 
the terms, which he had vaguely 
settled in his own mind from the 
beginning, which werethat Gervase 
should enter his own office, and 
work there, abandoning all his 
follies, and betaking himself to a 
business life. This was his ulti- 
matum. “It is of no use telling 
me,” he said, “that you have no 
turn for business, for nobody could 
have managed better with that 
West Indian affair; and let me 
tell you, my boy, there is no 
character in the world more hon- 
ourable than that of an English 
merchant — whatever false ideas 
om may have got into your 
ead.” 

“T think so too, Gervase,” said 
Madeline in a whisper, with once 
more a pressure of bis hand. 

“T will make one concession,” 
said the triumphant father, now 
feeling that the positions were 
reversed, and that he had attained 
his fit supremacy. “If you should 
fiad yourself in a position to settle 
£10,000 on Madeline, I will with- 
draw my opposition; if not, the 
office and a wife, or your freedom 
without her. That’s my last word 
—and I don’t think one father in 
a hundred would say as much, It 
is to take or leave.” 

Gervase went home to his empty 
echoing house with the subdued 
sensations of a struggle past. It 
was past, and his fate decided—a 
thing in which there is always 
a certain solace after a conflict. 
No need to enter into all the 
vicissitudes of argument again; 
no need for any more pros and 


cons. To take or to leave. To 
have Madeline with her father’s 
consent, and without any painful 
breach of the enthralling customs 
and traditions of life, or to drag 
her through all the harassing con- 
tradictions and trials of rebellion— 
to fret her mind with opposition to 
all the rules of established life, 
Gervase concluded with himself 
that it was now his certain duty to 
give up all those, perhaps fantas- 
tical, objections—that reluctance 
and rebellion which had already 
cost him so much. It was no 
longer even possible to fight. He 
had renounced that tenor of life 
which ought to have been second 
nature to a merchant’s son—almost 
arrogantly, imperatively, hearin 

no reason when’ his father h 

suggested it; now he could not 
even struggle against a necessit 

which involved Madeline as well 
as himself. The house sounded 
very empty as he came into it. 
There was an echo through and 
through it of the clanging of the 
door. He went into the library, in 
which he had held that last con- 
ference with his father, and sat 
down, sadly thinking of all that 
had come and gone. Had he 
yielded then, how different all 
might have been !—the house of 
Burton still intact ; the old tradi- 
tions unbroken ; his father a man 
prosperous and respected ; himself 
independent of all such remark as 
that which would now, he was 
painfully aware, be made every- 
where. A man with nothing 
marrying a girl with a large for- 
tune. When the wealth is on the 
other side there are no such re 
marks. But the moment that the 
woman has wealth, interest and 
not love is supposed to be the 
motive on the man’s side. How 
unjust, how miserable, how hor- 
rible! But however his heart 
might rebel against this cruel 
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judgment, it would be made, he 
new, and he would have to 
bear it. 

If he had only done this thing 
which he must now do—from 
which there was no escape—a year 
ago!—if he had but consented, 
and pleased his father and satisfied 
those calls of nature and birth 
which, after all, it would appear 
no man could escape! His own 
father was more to him than Ma- 
deline’s, though Madeline was more 
than all the world. Had he but 
insisted more strongly, been more 
urgent, commanded even! Ger- 
vase sat with his head in his 
hands, and thought. But he knew, 
at the same time, that however 
much his father had commanded, 
he would not have obeyed. He 
would have had no faith in these 

aternal commands. He would 

ave been sure, as Madeline had 

been, that in the end his own will 
would carry the day. As Made- 
line had been: yet Madeline had 
not stood out against this compro- 
mise ; even her sympathy had de- 
serted him at the last. It was 
by her ordinance, a8 well as her 
father’s, that his will was to be 
subjugated—at the last. 

Gorvase had many renewed im- 


pulses of rebellion as he waked and 
watched during that long night. 
He was tempted to go away to 
the end of the world, to disappear 
into the darkness, and leave them 
—to repent, perhaps, of their at- 


tempted coercion. He had mo- 
ments of resolution to withstand 
all compromise, to refuse the ex- 
pedient held out to him, to main- 
tain his own way—followed by 
sinkings of heart and courage, by 
questioning with himself who was 
he that self-sacrifice should be de- 
manded from every one but him ? 
Self-sacrifice for Madeline—that 
was avery different thing, after 
all, from yielding up his own en- 
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lightened will to the obstinate in- 
sistence of his father—or of her 
father. A man may stand against 
every other claim upon him, but 
to prefer his own will to the 
woman he loves—to sacrifice her 
rather than do something he did 
not like—was very different. For 
her he had vowed to do everything 
that man could do—to die for her, 
to live for her, to think of nothing 
in comparison with her happiness. 
And this that was required of him 
was clearly for her happiness. If 
to release her from himself would 
make her happy, then it would be 
time for him to disappear, to go 
away, and leave no trace, as his 
father had done; but that would 
make her miserable. It was Made- 
line that had to be considered, not 
himself or his pride, or his prefer- 
ence of one kind of work to another. 
The young man walked about the 
lonely library half the night fight- 
ing with himself. He had refused 
his father there—the father of 
whom he scarcely knew how to 
think, whether to pity or to blame, 
whether to approve or censure ; but 
who had now passed away from 
his horizon, leaving nothing but 
Madeline,—no other influence, no 
other hope. Madeline was all he 
had in the world—no family, no 
sympathy, no home but her. What 
could the answer be when the 
question was to sacrifice her—or 
himself? 

Next morning he saw her, very 
sweet and anxious, wistfully inter- 
rogating his looks. “Nothing 
will make you like it, Gervase ?” 
“No,” he said,“ nothing. It is 
hateful always. I cannot chan 
in my conviction; but I will do it, 
and make the best of it—for you, 
Madeline.” She asked him again 
before he left her, after they 
had talked and talked for hours. 
“ Don’t you think, as you get used 
to it, you will like it better, Ger- 
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vase?” “I don’t think I shall 
ever do anything but hate it; but 
never mind. I shali grumble at 
nothing when I have you.” She 
looked after him with a curious 
light in her eyes as he went away. 
She was thinking very likely what 
she would do were she in his place. 
How little she would mind! how 
she would conquer any antipathy 
she had and put it under her feet, 
and scorn to confess it? Women 
have such sentiments often, think- 
ing how differently they would 
conduct themselves were they men. 
But then the things that are re- 
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quired of men are not often re- 

quired of women. And Madeline 

reminded herself that she had 

no antipathy to overcome. She 

watched him, herself hidden among — 
the curtains, as he went along the 

street, without any of the old 

spring and elasticity in his step, 

Poor Gervase! he had never known 

any trouble till now; but now it 

had come in a flood, and it was no 

wonder he was broken down. He 

was not perhaps the strongest of 
men by nature; but he was Ger- 

vase, which said all—and there 

was no other in the world. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Next day Gervase received a 
communication from his bankers 
which filled him with the wildest 
amazement. This letter alarmed 
him when he saw it first. He 
thought that something had gone 
wrong—something new and unfore- 
seen. When troubles come unex- 

ctedly, overwhelming a man, his 
imagination gets demoralised, and 
expects nothing but further trouble 
—every footstep heard on the road 
seems to be that of a bearer of ill 
news. And when Gervase saw the 
well-known initials of this firm 
upon the envelope, his heart failed 
him. There must be some new call, 
he thought—some unthought-of 
creditor must have turned up. Or 
he must have miscalculated his 
little balance. Something must 
be wrong. He opened the letter 
slowly, with fear and trembling. 
And the first reading of it con- 
veyed no meaning to his confused 
mind! Ten thousand pounds! 
What was this about ten thousand 
pounds? A faint but incredible 
ray of light came into his mind 
at the second reading. He did 
not believe it. It was some trick 


of fancy, some delusion of his per- 


turbed spirit, some practical joke 
at the best. Again: he rubbed 
his eyes, which smarted with want 
of sleep. Ten thousand pounds! 
It had got upon his brain, he 
thought; it. was the scornful al- 
ternative Mr Thursley had flung 
at him, the concession that was 
an impossibility. Ten thousand 
pounds to settle upon Madeline. 
Ten thousand—angels to deliver 
him from a life he hated. Was he 
going mad? Had it all at last 
been too much for his brain ? 

He took up Messrs Liphook, 
Liss, & Co.’s letter, and read it 
over aloud :— 


“Dear Srr,— We have the 
pleasure to inform you that a 
sum of ten thousand pounds has 
this day been paid into your 
account.” 


The words spoken audibly, 
though it was only by his own 
voice, aroused Gervase at last 
from his dazed and stupefied state. 
Was it true? It must be true! 
He rose up to his feet, to his 
full height, stretching his throat, 
throwing back his head to get 
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breath, stifled by the wonder, the 
‘almost terror, the shock of this 
new thing. The very sum that 
had been named—the money that 
was to deliver him, to give him 
the desire of his eyes, to free him, 
to be his salvation. He had been 
sitting in the library in the de- 
serted house, very gloomy, look- 
ing about the bookcases, thinking 
of the advertisements that would 
describe this “library of a gentle- 
man,” about to be given to the 
auctioneer’s hammer, Some of the 
books were dear to him; the whole 
lace had upon him that strong 
old of the familiar, the always 
known, which it is so difficult to 
divest of its power. There was 
not much to admire in the heavy 
bookcases, the solid furniture, nor 
even in the bulk of the somewhat 
commonplace collection of books 
no gentleman’s library could be 
without. But he had known it 
all his life; and the thought of 
the auctioneer, and all the vulgar 
tumult of the sale, was painful to 
him. He had been wondering if 
the money it would bring would 
be worth thinking of in the col- 
lapse of everything. But these 
thoughts all disappeared from his 
mind in a moment. For a little 
while after the extraordinary truth 
was fully apprehended he felt cap- 
able of thinking of nothing else. 
Ten thousand pounds! It is a 
sensation which comes to but few 
people in the world to receive 
such a sum unexpectedly, and at a 
moment when it is like life to the 
dead. Most people who get those 
windfalls have plenty of money 
already, and know all about them 
and are not excited. Ten thousand 
is not much when you have hun- 
dreds of thousands, and are (natur- 
ally, having so much to begin with) 
in the way of legacies and happy 
accidents of all kinds. But when 
you have nothing, that which in 
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other circumstances would be but 
a pleasing surprise is apt to shake 
you to the depths of your being, 
and feel like a visible interposi- 
tion from above. Gervase was 80 
stunned, so overwhelmed, so up- 
lifted, that for a time the mere 
fact was as much as he could 
grasp. And he had seized his hat 
and rushed out to tell Madeline of 
his wonderful miraculous good for- 
tune, before it occurred to him to 
ask himself from whom could this 
windfall come? 

The thought came upon him 
when he was half way down the 
street on his way to his love. 
Who in all the world could have 
sent him ten thousand pounds? 
Few people are able to bestow 
such a present, still fewer have 
the least inclination to do so. 
The wonder in Gervase’s mind 
was but momentary. It was an- 
swered as by a flash of lightning, 
by an instinctive unquestioning 
certainty of reply. And suddenly, 
instead of walking on as he had 
been doing, his rapid steps grew 
slow, his countenance flushed with 
sudden enlightenment, and then 
grew pale. “ My father! ”—he al- 
most stopped short altogether, al- 
most turned back. Who but his 
father could send him such a 
present? Who but he had in- 
terest enough in Gervase to come 
to his aid anonymously, silently ? 
“My father:” he repeated it to 
himself. The first time it had 
been the cry of a sudden dis- 
covery, full of pleasure, an im- 
pulse too quick for thought. But 
the second had a tone in it of des- 
pair. A discovery of another kind 
came with the second thought. 
Nothing kept back! that had been 
his father’s glory and distinction, 
Was it thus for ever proved to be 
untrue ? 

He went into Madeline’s pres- 
ence with almost reluctant steps, 
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his joy over. He did not perceive’ 


what eyes less preoccupied. must 
have done, that she was full of ex- 
pectation, waiting for him with a 
visible anxiety and suspense, eager 
to hearsomething. He never even 
remarked this curious expectation 
in her, he was altogether absorbed 
in his own sensations. “ What is 
it, Gervase?” she said, her breath 
coming quick, two spots of red 
upon her cheeks; but why she 
should show any excitement he 
did not even ask himself. “The 
most extraordinary thing has hap- 
pened,” he said. 

“What has happened? I saw 
at once in your face there was 
something. What is it? your 
father $ 

“IT suppose it must be my 
father,” he said, with a heavy 
long breath. “ Madeline, ten 
thousand pounds—the very sum 

our father said—has been paid 
into the bank for me. I was wild 
with delight for a moment.” 

“Ten thousand pounds, Ger- 
vase! Then you are freed !—it is 
not a question any longer between 
me and the life you hate. Thank 
heaven, you are free!” 

“Yes,” he said, “Iam free. I 
am no longer called upon to make 
any sacrifice—if I can make up my 
mind to accept.” 

“ To accept—Gervase! ” 

“ Madeline,” said the young 
man, “nothing is so simple as it 
appears. There’s complications in 
everything. At first, I confess, 
I was overjoyed. It is miserable 
of me to grudge any sacrifice for 
you. You are worth far more 
than the giving up of my wretched 
instincts. Still, dear, I was glad, 
I must say. But then comes the 
though far as I can see, this 





could come only from my father.” 
“ Well, Gervase ?” 
“ And my father was honoured 


and prai 


for keeping back noth- 
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ing. They gave him his house— 
the house my only property ¥ 
show their sense of the fact that 
he had kept back nothing. Don’t 
= see the irony of it? He must 

ave kept back — who can tell 
what ? — when he has enough to 
send me this. Oh, Madeline, it 
makes my heart sick !” 

Madeline’s countenance was a 
wonderful sight, had he had eyes 
to see it. She grew very red, her 
eyes filled: an air of impatient 
vexation, almost beyond her con- 
trol, came into her face. But 
Gervase noted nothing, being fully 
occupied with his own thoughts. 

“T ask myself, can I use this 
money which has been subtracted 
from cooked accounts—which has 
been withdrawn from its first 
honest purpose of paying his cred- 
itors—which is false money, dis- 
honest money? Good heavens! 
Madeline, my darling, have pit 
on me—don’t think me a fool. 
My father, whom I always trusted 
—whom I thought an honourable 
man——” 

“ You have no right,” said Ma- 
deline, in a voice which was low and 
trembling, “to say that he is not 
an honourable man.” 

“Tf he has sent me this—and 
who else could have sent it ?—how 
can I ever believe in him more? 
He paid his creditors only 15s. in 
the pound, and got credit for hav- 
ing kept back nothing—while all 
the while How,” cried Ger- 
vase, walking about the room with 
hasty steps, “ how can I use money 
—that has been so procured?” 

Two hasty tears fell from Ma- 
deline’s eyes. “Oh, this is too 
much,” she said to herself quickly 
—but Gervase was too much taken 
up with his own emotions to ob- 
serve hers, and she dried the tears 
with a hurried hand. 

“Gervase,” she said, in a tone 
which was not without slight 
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traces of exasperation, “ you have 
at least paid all your father’s debts 
—in full.” 

“Thank heaven!” he said. 

“Well, how do you know he 
has not heard of that, and—and 
pays you back like this? Much 
more likely than that he knew you 
had ae fi for the money. 
How should he know? But he 
would hear you had paid his 
debts, and he gives it you back.” 

Gervase shook his head. “I 
would give it all,” he cried, “ten 
times told, to make sure that he 
“did not wilfully, consciously, to 
the detriment of his creditors, 
keep this.” 

“At the worst,” she said, evi- 
dently compelling herself to pa- 
tience, “they are all paid; there 
is nobody to whom it is due.” 

“No one that I know of; but 
Madeline r 

“Oh,” she cried, almost wildly, 
“don’t bring up any more objec- 
tions, Gervase! If it is your 
father’s, it is only right that he 
should provide for you. You have 
— everything for him. You 

ave no right to refuse him, or 
to make a fuss about the money. 
Don’t say any more! or it is I 
who will go out of my senses,” she 
* eried, suddenly bursting into an 
almost hysterical flood of tears, 
which she had no power to restrain. 

This brought Gervase to his 
senses. He was—oh, so tender of 
her weakness, of the excited nerves 
of which she had lost control, and 
the evident long tension of her feel- 
ings, which had broken at last. 
He took her into his arms and 
soothed her, calling her by every 
tender name he could think of. 
“ What a brute I am—to torment 
you with all my whims and 
scruples! All you say is like gos- 
pel, Madeline. I know, I know 
it is all true. I don’t know what 
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these idiotic fancies of mine. I 
know I ought to be too thankful 
that everything is thus made 
possible for us. And soI shall be 
when I have time to think. It is 
only the first shock, the conviction 
that my father-——” 

“ Gervase,” she said, “don’t let 
any one but me hear you speak of 
him as you have done. He is your 
father. And how can you tell 
whether he is to blame? By you 
at least he should never be made 
to appear so. I feel sure—that he 
is not to blame.”’ 

“If you think so, I will think 
so too,” he cried fervently. And 
he did his best to keep his word. 
He kept it at least in her presence, 
while her faith influenced him. If 
his heart sank when he was alone, 
nobody was the wiser. And, in- 
deed, from this moment the pace 
of events was so much accelerated 
that Gervase had much less time 
to think. Mr Thursley received 
the news of his sudden accession 
of wealth with a long whistle, in 
which was surprise, yet something 
else besides surprise. “ I thought 
as much,” he said, nodding his 
head ; but what he thought he did 
not explain. He went chuckling 
about the house for the remainder 
of the day, uttering now and then 
a broken exclamation in which 
there was something about an old 
fox. Gervase was wise enough to 
ask no explanations. He felt in 
his heart that Mr Thursley thought 
as he did, but was not wounded as 
he was by the thought: and the 

oung man breathed a sigh of re- 
ief, and thanked heaven that he 
was freed for ever from those 
methods and tenets, which made 
it not entirely blamable in a man 
to hold back something that was 
not his,and make meet provision for 
his own necessities, while preserv- 
ing the semblance of perfect honour 
to others. He himself had to keep 
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silence, or to consent to be con- 
sidered ultra- fantastical even by 
the woman he loved. He yielded 
to fate, not willingly, with a sense 
of repugnance, and _ resistance 
which would have seemed extra- 
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ordinary, unjustifiable almost to 
all reasonable people. Perhaps it 
was no great shadow among all the 
brightness that now surrounded 
him, but still he felt it to the 
bottom of his heart. 


CHAPTER X. 


The marriage followed with 
little delay, and Mr Thursley’s 
settlements on his daughter were 
not illiberal. Gervase paid but 
little attention to these business 
preliminaries, except to settle the 
ten thousand pounds so oppor- 
tunely but so unsatisfactorily be- 
stowed upon him, upon Madeline ; 
it seemed to him that he had noth- 
ing to do with the matter. The 
house sold well, and brought him 
enough for his merely personal 
needs, and it was a kind of relief 
to his mind that the equivocal ten 
thousand did not, so to speak, soil 


his own fingers at all, but went 
at once to Madeline—which was 
a fantastical consolation, since, 
of course, their produce formed 
a large part of the income upon 
which the young pair had to live. 
They set themselves up in a pretty 


old-fashioned house, happily dis- 
covered in a ramble, and bearing 
a dilapidated aspect which de- 
lighted both. They made of it a 
aradise, according to their en- 
ightened notions, too enlightened 
to be altogether in bondage to 
Liberty and Burnet, yet using 
these pioneers of art judiciously, 
and finding a great deal of enter- 
tainment in the old furniture 
shops through which they made 
many raids, scorning the recog- 
roe artists in that particular, 
the Gillows, and the Jacksons and 
Grahams, as is the manner of 
their kind. Even Gervase, it 
must be allowed, got a great deal 
of entertainment out of the fur- 
nishing, notwithstanding the va- 


rious cares which lay upon his 
heart. 

He had made all possible in- 
quiries; it need scarcely be said, 
at once at the bank to endeavour 
to trace the money—but in vain ;~ 
and he had set on foot all the 
researches that were practicable 
to find some trace of his father. 
But it would seem, though it is . 
a theory rather against modern 
notions, that it is more easy for 
a man to disappear than for the 
most experienced pursuers to find 
him. He was asked for over half 
America, which is a big word; he 
was sought in Australia; the 
foreign baths and watering-places, 
where it was so very unlikely 
such a man should go, were ran- 
sacked for him; but no trace, not 
so much as a footprint, anywhere 
could be found. He had disap- 
peared as criminals often do, and 
innocent people sometimes, and « 
after a long period of ineffectual 
exertions, the pursuit was given 
up. Whether Gilbert, the man 
left in charge of the house, knew 
anything, Gervase never could find 
out ; but if he did, he was proof 
against all inducements to speak, 
and never betrayed his old master. 

And the young people settled 
down, far from the excitements 
and cares of that business life 
which Gervase had evaded so suc- 
cessfully, in what is perhaps the 
most enjoyable of all the ordinar 
paths of modern existence. A 
paths of existence are tolerable 
when people are young and happy 
and not badly off, though it is not 
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always that these favourites of 
fortune recognise the fact. ~ Ger- 
vase had been one of the most 
obstinate in his strugyle against 
it, and the most determined to 
have his own way. Perhaps he 
considered now that his happiness 
was owing to the persistence with 
which he had struggled for his 
own way. At all events, he had 
the grace to be very happy, and 
grumbled no more. He was not 
indeed a person of literary 
genius, but he wasa man with a 
subject, which in many cases an- 
swers better, as a means of acquir- 
ing reputation at least. He had 
studied very closely, during his 
forced resittence there, the con- 
ditions of the West Indian islands. 
It is a subject of which there are 
but few qualified exponents. He 
had seen a great deal of all 
classes, from the impracticable 
negro to the demoralised English- 
man. Agents, lawyers, all the 
curious insular community, had 
revealed themselves to him. 
His experience and his observa- 
tions were both to be respected, 
and gave him authority. And he 
thus acquired rapidly—much more 
rapidly than had he been a man 
of genius —a certain recognised 

sition and reputation. He had 

is subject, in which he was com- 
petent to criticise the very first 
of fine writers, and even with the 
aid of facts to put him down. 

It was some years after these 
events, and when the young pair 
had already provided themselves 
with a sort of a curb upon their 
wanderings in the shape of a 
nursery, that they made an ex- 

ition in the summer to the 
ke country. It was compara- 
tively early in the year, before 
the time of the tourists had be- 

n, and they had the lakes and 

ales comparatively to themselves. 
They were wandering along the 
side of one of the lesser lakes one 
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evening, when it lay in the ec 
stasy of sunset and silence, com- 
memorated .by the poet of those 
northern wilds, “Silent as a nun, 
breathless with adoration.” The 
hills that clustered round in every 
imaginable peak and slope, like 
a hundred fantastic yet sympa- 
thetic spectators, were appearing 
over each other’s shoulders, each 
in its turn catching the last gleam 
of the light. Our travellers had 
been wandering along, lingering 
over every new combination, 
pointing out to each other new 
wonders, over and over again re- 
peated. Finally, as the light be- 
gan to forsake them, Madeline 
had gone on a little in advance, 
while Gervase paused to gather, in 
a marshy corner close to the lake, 
a flower which was characteristic 
of that country and rare in other 
places. He followed her in about 
ten minutes, with wet feet, but 
carrying his flower in triumph. 
They had passed in the mornin 
a age house, half cottage, h 
villa, near the water, and had re- 
marked its cheerful little lawn, 
the small protecting shrubbery 
round, its sheltered position 
under the lee of a great cliff which 
protected it from the east and 
north, and the abundance of 
flowers everywhere. As Gervase 
came along the road now, hurrying 
to overtake Madeline, he saw a 
burly figure approaching the gate. 
There was too little light to make 
the features distinguishable at 
such a distance, but something in 
the man’s walk and the outline of 
his figure made the young man’s 
heart stop beating. What a 
strange familiar aspect the pass- 
ing figure bore! the shape and out- 
line, the way in which he planted 
his feet, the measure of his step, 
the coat thrown back a little from 
his chest. Gervase stood still, 
and his breath came qnick. 
The man at whom he wa- »& zing 
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ascended soberly to the sloping path 
round the lawn. The door opened, 
and two or three children burst out, 
--oaagge Sapa with cries of wel- 
come. e took up one, an infant, 
in his arms, and disappeared with- 
in the door. 

Gervase had dropped his flower 
in the shock of this apparition. 
He found himself standing breath- 
less in the middle of the road, 
staring blankly at the house 
within which this stranger had 
disappeared. He was bewildered, 
stupefied, and yet excited, he 
could scarcely tell how. By what? 
—by nothing that he could put into 
words: by an impression of some- 
thing well known, familiar as his 
own voice, and yet so strange, un- 
expected, impossible. While he 


stood thus astonished, undecided, 
not knowing what to think, the 
sound of hurrying footsteps filled 
the silence, and Madeline sud- 
a running towards 


denly 
him. he put out her hands 
and grasped his arm. “Ger- 
vase, Gervase! did you see him ?” 
she cried. 

“ Whom ? I saw—a man going 
up to that house.” 

“A man! Then you did not see 
—you did not recognise——” 
She leant against him, out of 
breath with haste and agitation. 

“Madeline, you don’t think 

? There was something in 
his walk—and his figure.” 

“T think nothing—I saw him— 
he passed me quite close. 
him as plainly as I see you.” 

“Could it be—a mere chance 
resemblance? Such things are.” 

“ No—I could not be mistaken. 
It was your father. I don’t think 
he noticed me at all. He was 
looking at the house with the air 
of a man going home.” 

“There were children,” said Ger- 
vase. 
visitor.” 


I saw 


“He can only be—a’ 
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At that moment some one 
above them among the shrubberies 
came out, and calling apparently 
from the back of the house to- 
wards the stables, bade some one 
else come in—come in directly ; for 
the master had just come home. 

The two on the road looked at 
each other with wondering eyes, 
They were both very much excited 
—a discovery so strange, so un- 
likely and unlooked for, and sur- 
rounded with circumstances so be- 
wildering, confused every sense. 
They stood for some minutes con- 
sulting what they should do. 
Gervase was so much astounded, 
so taken aback by what he had 
seen, that he inclined to the sup- 
position of aresemblance. “ There 
were children,” he repeated, blank- 
ly. But Madeline had no sort of 
doubt. After a while they went 
back to their inn, which was a 
small and homely one in the bosom 
of a valley, little frequented by 
visitors, where the landlady herself 
cooked their dinners, and came 
and looked on, kindly urging them 
to eat, while they consumed it. 
They asked her who lived in the 
house close by, and received at 
once the fullest explanations. 
“Very quiet folks, but most re- 
spectable—the gentleman a deal 
older than his good lady. No, 
they’ve not been very long here— 
four or five years, not more. Very 
particular about their newspapers 
and things coming; but just very 
quiet folks, staying in their own 
house summer and winter, and 
seeing no company. She’s just an 
uncommon nice lady, and very 
friendly—and will stop for a chat 
without a bit of pride; but he 
keeps himself to himself, being a 
kind of an elderly gentleman.” 

“Do you know his name?” Ma- 
deline asked ; for Gervase in his 
bewilderment was scarcely cap- 
able of speech. 
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“Do I know his name ?—bless 
me! you must think us queer folks 
—as well as I know my own. 
He’s Mr Burton, and the house 
is Hillhead. You'll maybe know 
the gentleman ?” 

“T think—my husband knows 
him,” Madeline said. 

To find that there was no con- 
cealment, That the man who had 
disappeared so strangely was living 
here in perfect unblemished re- 
spectability and security, with no 
mystery about him, increased in 
the most curious way the excite- 
ment of the discovery. But there 
arose, at this point, a remarkable 
difference between the young pair. 
For-Madeline, bewildered by the 
thought of the unsuspected do- 
mestic establishment, did all she 
could to convince her husband 
that to go away and take no 
notice was the kindest and best 
thing to do. “You can write,” 
she said. “It would embarrass 
him to see you. He would have 
to explain. Gervase, don’t dis- 
turb the seclusion he has chosen.” 
She grew quite warm upon this 
subject, with an uneasy look in 
her eyes. 

“There is no reason why he 
should be embarrassed. I am not 
his judge. But I must see him,” 
Gervase said. They spent a dis- 
turbed and anxious night, so dis- 
turbed by the strange discovery, 
so startled by the circumstances, 
that neither slept much. And in 
the morning, notwithstanding Ma- 
deline’s opposition, Gervase set out 
to see the lost father, who had thus 
reversed all natural circumstances. 
Hillhead looked brighter than ever 
in the morning sunshine. The 
lake lay at the foot of the knoll, 
like a sheet of silver. Two or 
three tiny children were playing 
upon the lawn. As Gervase ap- 
proached the door, the master of 
the house came out with a news- 
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aper in his hand and a cigar. 

e sat down in a wicker chair 
upon the lawn. He cast a glance 
upon the lovely landscape and the 
playing children. The air of a 
man entirely at his ease, under his 
own vine and his own fig-tree, was 
in every movement. Gervase’s 
step, in his agitation, was very 
quick and light. Apparently it 
was not till he was quite near that 
it was heard by the comfortable 
paterfamilias with his newspaper. 
Then one of the children, a little 
girl of four cr five, startled by 
the sight of the stranger, ran 
and stood by her father’s knee. 
“What is it?” Gervase heard 
him say. And then he looked up 
from behind the newapaper, and 
the father and son met. r Bur- 
ton was evidently much startled. 
He rose hastily from his chair, 
dropping his paper. A curious, 
tremor seemed to come over his 
solid well-set-up figure, that of a 
vigorous man of sixty orso. Men 
do not blush easily at that age; 
but there came a wave of hot 
colour over his face. He seemed 
to hesitate a moment, then— 
“Why, Gervase, how have you 
managed to find me out at the end 
of the world?” he said, with a 
nervous attempt ata laugh. Ger- 
vase saw, agitated as he himself 
was, the hurried glance at his 
children, which made his father 
look like a prodigal discovered. 

He explained hurriedly that it 
was mere chance which had brought 
him here, and with great embar- 
rassment, that he had tried every 
means of discovering his father’s 
whereabouts for years, but in 
vain. 

“That is strange,” Mr Burton 
said. He had, in the meantime, 
reassured himself by seeing that 
the embarrassment was fully more 
great on the part of Gervase than 
on hisown. “That is strange: for 
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I have attempted no concealment. 
I have been living here, as you 
may have discovered, ever since 
I—left London.” 

“ Yes,” said Gervase, “ we have 
heard. I saw you last night, sir, 
coming home—though too far off 
to be more than startled by your 
walk and figure, which I felt I 
recognized—but Madeline met you 
in the road.” 

“Madeline! To be sure, you are 
married! I have to congratulate 
you, Gervase.” 

“ And I,” said the young man, 
“have to thank you, father. But 
for the money you sent me so 
generously—so opportunely si 

“The money I sent you!” 

“That ten thousand pounds——” 

“Ten thousand pounds! You 
must be dreaming. I have not 
ten thousand pence—more than I 
require for myself.” 

“Then it was not from you?” 

“Certainly it was not from me. 
I thought you provided for with 
the money you brought from the 
West Indies—which, as I saw by 
the papers, you threw away. Cer- 
tainly after that exploit, if I had 
been able to spare ten thousand 
pounds I should not have sent it 
to you to make ducks and drakes 
of.” Mr Burton was too glad of 
the opportunity to regain a posi- 
tion more befitting their relation- 
ship, and Gervase was too much 
lost in the confusion of his thoughts 
to say a word; but the prodigal 
father was suddenly brought down 
from this brief superiority by the 
sudden appearance at the door of 
a pretty young woman, half lady, 
half housekeeper, who, calling to 
him as Mr Burton, begged to know 
whether the meat was coming by 
the coach, or if the butcher ‘ 
She paused when she saw the 
stranger, and said, “Oh, I beg 
your pardon! I didn’t see as any 











one was with you,’—retreating 


again, though not without a linger. 
ing look of curiosity. Again the 
flush of an unbecoming embarrass- 
ment passed over Mr Burton’s 
face. 
“Come here, Mary,” he said, 
“ Gervase, this is my wife. We— 
we—were married some years be- 
fore I—left.” 

She rubbed her hand surrepti- 
tiously with her apron before she 
held it out. “ Will—the gentle- 
man stay to dinner, Mr Burton?” 
she said. 

The eyes of the father and son 
met. In the one there was an 
appeal for forbearance, an apology, 
an entreaty. Do not disturb my 
peace, they seemed to say. In the 
other nothing but confusion ‘and 
bewilderment. Gervase said has- 
tily, ‘We are going away this 
morning.” He saw the look of 
relief in Mr Burton’s eyes with a 
sympathetic sensation. He, him- 
self, wanted nothing so much as 
to get away. 

Young Mrs Burton lingered a 
little. She called her children 
about her—a pretty age Bon 
dently with the intention of show- 
ing her husband’s friend, with 
natural pride, what there was to 
be said on her side. Mr Burton 
looked at them with a less justifi- 
able but not less natural pride, 
not untouched with shame, in his 
elderly eyes. “That will do, that 
will do, ol ; take them away,” 
he cried. hen he said, turning 
to his son, “I see you agree with 
me, Gervase, that it’s better not 
to disturb her mind. She’s a very 
good wife to me, and takes great 
care of me—and the children.” 

“They are beautiful children,” 
said Gervase. 

“Are they not?” cried the 
old gentleman, exultant. But he 
pee himself, and put a few 


formal questions about his son’s 
affairs, walking with him towards 
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the gate. “Iam very glad to 
have seen you,” he said—“sincere- 
ly glad. You can let me know 
when anything particular happens. 
Otherwise don’t trouble about cor- 
respondence. And I need not ask 
you to say nothing about your dis- 
covery, nor my present address, 
nor——” 

“You may rely upon me, 
father.” 

“That’s quite enough—that’s 
quite enough. God bless you, my 
boy! Iam sincerely glad to have 
seen you—good-bye, good-bye!” 
Mr Burton said. 

Gervase walked back along the 
lake-side, with a clouded brow and 
a bewildered mind. He could not 
think of his father’s strange new 
position, for thinking of the mys- 
tery rediscovered in his own life. 
If it did not come from Mr Burton, 
from whom did it come, that 
ten thousand pounds? He met 
Madeline about half-way to the 
inn. She told him she had been 
too much excited to rest; that 
she had come to meet him out of 
pure nervousness. “Tell me all 
about it,” she said, looking in his 
face with very bright, feverish, 
uneasy eyes. 

“ Madeline,” he said,“ my father 
did not send me that ten thousand 
pounds.” « 

“ Dear Gervase, is that all you 
have to tell me? Tell me about 
him, about her, about those chil- 
dren.” 

“If my father did not send it, 
who did? There is no other ques- 
tion in the world for me till I 
know this. I must find out. I 
am going home at once.” 

“ Let us go by all means; but 
that is an old affair. Surely now 
you may let it rest.” 

He put his hands upon her 
shoulders and looked into her face. 
“You would not answer so lightly 
if it were as much a mystery to 
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you asto me. Madeline, at least 
tell me the truth.” 

She freed herself from his hold 
and from his gaze, with a burst of 
nervous laughter; then clingin 
to his arm, and pressing her head 
against his shoulder, made her con- 
fession. “It was the ten thousand 
pounds my old aunt left me to be 
at my own disposal—nobody knew 
but old Mr Mentore, who did not 
disapprove. You wanted it only 
to settle it upon me. Gervase, 
what was the harm ?” 

“Only that you played a trick 
upon me, Madeline, when I trusted 
you so entirely —only that you 
have deceived me into owing you 
everything, when I thought——’”’ 

“And are you so ungenerous,” 
she cried, “so formal, so conven- 
tional, Gervase—oh, forgive me for 
saying it—as to mind? Would 

ou rather we had not married, 
ad not loved perhaps, had not 
been happy—to save your pride?” 

It isa fine thing to assume in- 
dignation and a high superiority 
to sublunary motives. Gervase 
was beaten down by this appeal 
and reproach." He was in fact a 
very happy man; and he knew, 
which was a great solace to that 
pride which he could not have met 
otherwise, that he was a very 
creditable husband. And it was 
indeed all past, and could not be 
changed. He did not maintain 
a grudge for such a cause against 
his wife. 

But it cannot be denied that it 
gave him many thoughts. This 
anxious mysterious world in which 
even the nearest and dearest can 
thus deceive each other; where 
thoughts unknown to us go on 
within the heads that share our 
very pillow, and secret stories 
exist in the soberest and most 
well regulated of lives. What a 
strange world it is! and how little 
we know! 
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CRICKET v. GOLF. 


A COMPARISON. 


Some while ago Mr Andrew 
Lang contributed to ‘Maga’! a 
poem entitled “The Old Love 
and the New.” Its last lines 
brusquely gave the clue to the 
nature of the loves of his choice 
and his discarding : 


‘* The fact is, cricket’s been bowled out 
By that confounded golf !”’ 


Mr Lang was not, however, 
speaking so much of any personal 
preference as of the tendency of 
the spirit of the age—of the Eng- 
lish age, for Scotland has never 
experienced a grande passion for 
the great game of England. She 
has but flirted with it, coyly—with 
a sense of its frivolity, and of her 
own weakness in allowing herself 
to be wooed. 

But none can say that England’s 
blossoming affection for the game 
of the Scot is a mere passing fancy. 
It is too earnest and it is too uni- 
versal. It sometimes displays it- 
self under circumstances too un- 
favourable for any but the most 
real affection to bloom at all. 
Links is the name appropriated to 
soil of that sandy, sand-duney na- 
ture which most commonly results 
from the action of a -river-mouth 
in forming an alluvial deposit, com- 
bined with the action of sea waves 
and breezes in collecting drifts of 
sand. And links is the ground ap- 
propriate to the game of golf. Yet 
what do we find? Not only is 
England girdled around her coasts 
with a chain of golf links (be the 
pun unobserved, as unintended !), 
but on every inland down and 
common, in every suburb of the 


great metropolis—at Blackheath, 
Wimbledon, Clapham,and Tooting 
Bec—yea, even, we hear, at“ ’Appy 
’Ampstead”—in fact,in every wash- 
ing-green and cat-garden which 
affords room to swing the driver, is 
played as accurate an approach as 
circumstances will permit to the 
royal and ancient game of Scotland. 

Nor can the high-priests of the 
noble English game afford, as of 
old, to look with scorn upon the 

roselytes of the Northern goddess, 

hey are too powerful a body—too 
numerous—have enlisted too man 
of the hierarchy of the English 
game—to be dealt with as in days 
when they were dismissed with 
scant ceremony as “ croqueters.” 
“There’s no gentleman plays 
racquets now,” said the marker of 
the Woolwich R.A. racquet court, 
“now that that d—d Scotch 
eroquet has come in.” In these 
days so rife with separation, may 
not we of England look on it as 
an emblem of lasting union with 
Scotland that her game has taken 
among us such kindly root? Scot- 
land has indeed no cayse for com- 
plaint of the reception in the South 
of her national products. 

Her melodies are universal fa- 
vourites (we have so safely buried 
the hatchet that we can even join 
her in Jacobite song) ; and if it is 
but with qualified ecstasy that we 
hear the strains of her national 
musical instrument skirling down 
the vast solitudes of West Kensing- 
ton, she must at least concede, to 
our credit, that nothing so stirs 
English popular enthusiasm as & 
Highland regiment marching to 
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“the pipes.” Still less need she 
feel dissatisfaction with the South- 
ern appreciation ofher national bev- 
erage; and now, as a crowning, no 
less insinuating boon, she bestows 
on us her national game of golf. 

And having them here in our 
southern land, side by side, these 
two grand old games of two nations, 
may we not possibly learn some- 
thing of the merits of each from 
their comparison? True, compari- 
sons are odious, as we learn from 
many a copy-book ; but it is no less 
true that almost all human know- 
ledge proceeds by way of compari- 
son. (It were misleading, however, 
to plastic youth, to hang on the 
pot-hooks of our copy-book the 
apparently legitimate conclusion 
that all knowledge is consequently 
odious. } 

Discussion of their rival claims 
by advocates of too deep convic- 
tion is apt to terminate in fiasco. 
Between the Englishman who ob- 
serves, with a smile, that he thinks 
he may possibly take to golf in his 
old age, and the Scotsman who 
says that he understands cricket 
to be a very good game for boys, 
there is fixed so great a gulf as to 
leave no common ground on which 
they can meet for sane argument. 
The utmost that each can be ex- 
pected to concede to the other is 
that the games do not admit of 
comparison. On the broadest view 
this is true. We cannot say of the 
one game absolutely, that it is bet- 
ter or worse than the other; but a 
very little consideration shows us 
that, with a certain analysis of 
men, we can determine points in 
each game better or worse adapted 
to their several needs. 

In primis, let us start with this 
indisputable position—that there 
arrives a time in life when cricket 
becomes a toil and a humiliation, 
while golf, until the very grave, 
remains a glory and a joy. It is 
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not the batting that beats us, it 
is not the bowling: for what we 
may have lost in dash and vigour 
we may have well compensated in 
riper cunning. But no cunning 
will bring nearer the ball speeding 
over the “carpet.” Just those four 
inches by which we find that our 
down-reaching hand fails to touch 
the ground is enough to let the 
“leather” by—perhaps not to be 
arrested till the boundary. Each 
year increases by an inch the gap, 
till on a sad day we give it up 
with a melancholy soliloquy, “The 
nearer the grave the farther the 
ground!” 

But our caddie can still tee for 
us the golf-ball. If added years 
subtract yards from our length of 
driving, we do not thereby spoil 
matches or fun —nay, rather, prob- 
ably, increase the fun of an op 
nent. As we go down the hill 
towards the last bunker, and have 
the Elysian fields in view, we form 
but one of a goodly company, our 
equals in decreasing skill. 

Here, then, from this standpoint, 
there is, indeed no comparison. 
From forty-five years and forward 
—for though some be so stron 
that they play up to the full half 
century, yet is their cricket then 
but vanity and sorrow,—from this 
age onwards golf is the only game. 

Again, let us consider: for the 
toiler at a city desk, whom a stern 
necessity or a wife and family 
allow but a Saturday holiday in 
pure oxygen, which is the better 

me? This man, let ussay, is in 

ull prime of life. But here a fur- 
ther distinction must be drawn. 
The comparison holds not at all, 
save for him whom a one-day’s 
match suffices. He ofthe élite of 
the game, whose sphere is first-class 
matches—Lord’s, and the County 
grounds—to this man the one day 
a-week of cricket appeals not at 
all. The length of three whole 
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summer days does not suffice him 
for the four innings. No man can 
play first-class cricket save he who 
can devote to it a very large por- 
tion of the summer of the year. 
Him, then, for the purpose of this 
phase of our comparison, we may 
set aside. How about that hum- 
bler cricketer of the class which 
plays habitually two, often three, 
and maybe four innings in a single 
day? A cricket-ground is com- 
monly more accessible than a golf- 
links. Where cricket-grounds are 
measured by the hundred yards,golf- 
links are measured by the miles; 
naturally it is easier to find space 
for cricket. Yet your ‘cricket- 
ground, once reached, accommo- 
dates but twenty-two; your golf- 
links, at a pinch, one hundred. 
Again, your cricket-match requires 
twenty-two; your golf - match 
scarce more than yourself “and a 
lassie.” You can always get your 
golf-match; you can sometimes 
not get a place in your cricket- 
match—you can sometimes not get 
cricketers to fill your places. This 
also, however, we will set aside. 
You have reached your -cricket- 
ground-—are your uncertainties at 
an end? The weather! A shower 
may keep you in the pavilion all 
the day. Golf you may play, not 
with great comfort, admittedly, in 
a snow storm. Grant, however, 
the elements propitious, will your 
fortune as a player likewise favour 
you? Alas! the round 0, or the 
double zero even—hideous “ spec- 
tacles” to contemplate—is con- 
ceivably your fortune. Oh, then, 
“what a confounded game is 
cricket !—oh, how I wish I were 
playing golf!” But no; let us 


urry away from this nightmare, 
let us bring you through the inn- 
ings with a score in the neighbour- 
hood of the century—oh, who so 
proud as paterfamilias when he 
announces his gallant success to 
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the expectant brood at home? 
What a sense of delicious weari- 
ness as he sinks back in his arm- 
chair, a centre of admiration, see- 
ing the balls, through clouds of 
smoke, speeding to the boundary! 
No, we believe it, the delight of 
golf scarcely equals it. 

Yet—it is distasteful, but the 
obverse of the medal we must 
consider— 

“‘TIf you bowl some wickets, make 
some runs, 

You’re thought a little king : 

If you make a duck, and miss a ca’ 

It’s quite a different thing !”’ 


And, unfortunately, it is sad to 
say it, but the obverse of the 
medal is more frequently upper- 
most. Is it true happiness to sit 
in the pavilion the greater part of 
the day, or does it entirely com- 
pensate you for your own failure 
to make scathing comments on 
the shortcomings of others? Are 
you quite sure that fielding is not 
a part of the game which is some- 
times rather too large a feature 
in your day’s cricket, though you 
are far too true a cricketer to 
admit it? 

And that is just the trouble in 
the case of those whom we have 
been considering, and who only 
get an occasional day on which to 
play cricket. If fortune is adverse 
they are apt to feel that they have 
spent a little too much of the day 
in the long-field or the pavilion. 
It is quite different in the case of 
men playing every day; one day 
may then be trusted to make up 
for another, and a fair balance of 
enjoyment may be taken out of 
the whole. But the occasional 
cricketer must make up his mind 
to take his amusement very largely 
out of the much-vaunted pleasures 


of hope. 
But our golf-ball we have always 
with us. The difficulty is to get it 


to leave us—to overcome what a 
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lfing scribe calls its “terrible 
inertia.” The more we play the 


' more playing we get. It is a sys- 


tem of compensation which seems 
little short of providential. The 
more wretched and dwarfed our 
last drive, the sooner do we over- 
take the offending “ gutty,” to 
again maltreat it with our next. 
It is not one mistake, then gloom 
and the pavilion !—but a constant 
‘series of efforts to retrieve past 
misadventure. Yes, in the game 
of Scotland there is more of cer- 
tainty. You know better, when 
you undertake it, on what you are 
embarking. 

Paterfamilias, who has made his 
century, comes home a little bit, 
though he will not confess it, over- 
done. It has been rather much 
for him, and Paterfamilias, when 
he has made a duck and spent 
much of the day admiring the 
innings of his side, has, it is not 
impossible, imbibed rather many 
little friendly solaces, smoked 
rather many little soothing pipes. 
The game and its chances may re- 
mind him, perchance, of his pro- 
fession, should his profession hap- 
pen to be the Bar — whereat the 
many are briefless, the few -are 
overburdened. So, at cricket, the 
few make runs, the many watch 
them. But at the golf-ball, hit 
we never so unwisely, we may hit 
till we are weary and may return 
with our appetite and our humour 
worn to the keenest edge. 

But, to take our comparison 
from another aspect, in which 
shall we have found more fun, 
more cheery genial fellowship? 
How can one ask? How can one 
contemplate the two pastimes, as 
the outcome of national charac- 
teristics, and ask the question? 
The oatmeal bannocks and the 
whisky of Calvinistic Scotland, 
and the beef and ale of Merrie 
England! Yes, yes—here, per- 





haps, our comparison is most of all 
instructive as we watch the silent, 
serious game of the Scot beside the 
swiftly- moving, cheery game of 
the Sassenach. Not, indeed, that 
the game of Scotland is without 
its humours, any more than the 
Scotsman is unappreciative, as goes 
the hackneyed charge against him, 
of its humour. There is no game 
in all the world which so lays bare 
in all their nakedness the humours 
of men and human nature, that 
philosophers may laugh or weep. 
The-cricketer’s life is extinguished 
in one brief pang. A rattle at the 
bails and all is over—so at least 
with the majority, whose joy is 
batting. But to the golfer his 
way over the links is a long ordeal, 
with long minutes of meditation in 
which the anguish of his misfor- 
tunes may sink into his soul and 
find expression in the form of 
“things one would rather have 
left unsaid.” The batsman op- 
poses his skill to the bowler’s 
on understood terms, and if the 
wicket be rough, at least he knows 
it, and may draw comfort from the 
thought that it will be no less so 
when the other side goes in. But 
fate may place a worm-heap, as 
practically insurmountable as a 
mountain, on the loveliest putting- 
green, and the adversary may have 
a groove into the hole! Job might 
have been yet more shrewdly tested 
had his trials included golf. 

But golf is not a mirthful game. 
Loud laughter and much sound 
of the human voice do not fit its 
spirit. If paterfamilias is to come 
home with a flood of boisterous fun, 
cricket is the better. But if with 
thoughts to solace his hours of soli- 
tude, give him the vision of the 
ball sweetly soaring over the hor- 
izon, neatly lofted over the bunker, 
vanishing over the near lip of the 
hole. 

And this remains true, although 
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the Sassenach has imparted to the 
Scottish game an alien flavour out 
of the native cricket that is in 
him. His impulse is to hit the 
ball and run, that so he may the 
sooner hit it again—and he obeys 
that impulse. His impulse is to 
“view halloo” loudly as the ball 
goes away, and to loudly call upon 
his gods when disaster overtakes 
him, and both these impulses he 
noisily obeys. He decks himself 
in cricket cap and blazer. He 
calls the game, with an aggres- 
sively pronounced “1,” “ gollf.” 
But yet, when all these things are 
said and done, it still has more 
resemblance to the real old “ gowf” 
than it has to cricket. 

The Scottish amateur plays 
“off,” the professional plays 
“gowf,” and the Englishman 
plays, phonetically, “ golf.” And 
there is a difference, correspond- 
ing to the designations, in the 

mes—a difference which the 

nglishman is last to see. Your 
apni he openly contests. 
hat is your authority? he asks 


ou; and when you appeal to him 
\ the memory of the great 
ancient epic styled “The Goff,” 


he laughs at you. He reminds 
you of a classic derivation—from 
Greek xéiavos—from xoddztw, of 
which the Lexicon gives the sense 
as tundendo excavo. Tundendo 
excavo, I cut out by baffing—note 
it well, ye laudatores temporis acti 
who wag heads of wise grief at 
iron skelps, and mourn the by- 
gone days of the “ baffy.” Even 
in times of classic antiquity men 
cleft the turf. Wecan but hope 
that the high-souled ancients, 
under such censorship as Cato’s, 
were more zealous in replacing 70 
xexodappévov — } tundendo 
excavatum, or the “ divot ”— than 
latter-day sinners are apt to show 
themselves in the consulship of 
old Tom Morris. 
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Thus the Englishman defends — 


his pronunciation; but now a 
learned friend, of high authority, 
has told us that this derivation, 
though with our own eyes we have 
read it in print, is “ utter rubbish,” 
so that this, our classic vision, the 
hope of the English “ gollfist,” is 
sent flying into chaos, along with 
té xexodappévov—the “ divot “—be- 
yond prospect of _ acement. 
Not that this wil! at all defeat 
the Englishman. He will con- 
tinue, as of old, to speak of 
“gollf,” to show men that he 
knows it contains an “1]”—as 
a certain gamekeeper we have 
met would talk of the long-tailed 
birds as “peasants” in order to 
show his audience that he knew 
“ pheasant ” to begin with a “ p.” 
Besides, however, this game of 
golf which the Englishman mis- 
pronounces, and plays with meth- 
ods and manners of whose strange- 
ness he is unconscious — he also 
recognises a variation which he 
names “lawn golf.” It does not 
merit its special designation, for it 
differs not at all in kind from the 
real game, but only in its quality, 
which is worse. It is the game 
which is played round flower-beds 
and puzzle-monkeys and rhodo- 
dendrons, while the gardener looks 
on with unfavouring eye, and 
speculates on his chances of get- 
ting another place. It has been 
played for many years, but to the 


modern Englishman alone has it - 


occurred to give it a distinctive 
title. After the names of lady 
golfers in the ‘ Field’ accounts, 
we sometimes read such mystic 
letters as E. H. L. G: C. (East 
Hackney Lawn-Golf Club). Was 
it a member of this club whom we 
lately met at Oban, fondly hoping 
to find her luggage, of which her 
golfing apparatus composed about 
one-half, and bitterly complainin 
that they golfed in England al 
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over her native county, but’ that 
since she had been in Scotland she 
had not seen a golf-links? She 
had expected the whole country to 
be one large golf-links, this -fair 
and ardent player of lawn-golf. 
With wholly unintentional humour 
players of lawn-tennis speak of the 
real game as “the other tennis.” 
With humour not wholly unin- 
tentional the ‘Sporting Times’ 
speaks of its daily namesake as 
“the other ‘ Times.’” How svon 
will the lawn-golfer learn to speak 
of the game of St. Andrews as 
“the other golf” ? 

Thus has the Englishman, on 
the links and parks and lawns of 
the South, gone far in modifying 
the characteristics of the old Scot- 
tish game. Nevertheless, even 
there do its characteristics stand 
out strongly enough, in contrast 
to the characteristics of the native 
cricket. For, twist it how you 
will, the one game is Scottish and 
the other English. You go home 
thoughtful from the one; mirth- 
ful, if things have gone fairly 
happily, from the other. The one 
game demands a concentration of 
attention, a steady and difficult 
control of nerve ; the other a joy- 
ous and boyish confidence. Why 
is it that the Scottish game taxes 
the nerve so severely? For not 
only at those crises when minutes 
are lifetimes, when we compete for 
the St. Andrews medal or the like 
high honours, does the trembling 
nerve and shaking muscle mis- 
direct the putt, but, even in our 
more or less friendly hand-to-hand 
conflict, which none would trouble 
to witness, with our own familiar 
foe, in whom we trusted, some- 
times much to our discomfiture, 
that we could without fail defeat 
him. We could play him a single- 
wicket match at cricket without 
atremor. Is it because at cricket 
we can use all our muscle and our 
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strength, while at golf we need a 
more delicate measurement? Is 
it because at golf we are so utterly 
dependent on our individual efforts? 
Or is it partly these causes, and 
partly—pardon us—oh cricketer— 
that we care more greatly whether 
we win or lose? For—we speak 
not of a contest betwixt England 
and Australia, when the fate of 
kingdoms seems balanced on the 
bails, but of the humble little 
matches in which, for the most 
part, we disport ourselves, do we 
commonly feel an vverpowerin 
anxiety about the match? Woul 
we rather that we lost our match 
and scored an individual hundred, 
or won our match while our per- 
sonal contribution was a “ duck ”? 
Let each answer according to the 
suggestion or the amenability ot 
his conscience. 

But at golf we do not need to 
appeal to individuals for an an- 
swer. None questions there. The 
match—c’est moi. The interests 
are identical—or, even in four- 
somes, so far identical that vir- 
tually the quotation stil] holds 
true. Cricket finds us with ten 
men of straw on whom to lay 
our burdens—with whom to divide 
our glory. In golf, the glory and 
the burdens are on one. 

Athletics resemble misfortune, 
—they make us acquainted with 
strange companions. Heterogene- 
ous elements are brought into close 
contact, occasionally with a result 
that is explosive. In golf the birds 
of many colour fall into flocks, ac- 
cording to their feather, by a pro- 
cess of natural selection which is 
almost involuntary. (In all classes, 
observe, high or low, mechanics 
or “ mashers,” scratch players or 
“steady partners in a foursome,” 
will be found birds of the regal 
purple plumage of natural kindly 
courtesy and refinement.) The 
flocks may circle round each other 
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on the tee, may pass upon the links, 
but need not intermingle. But 
scarcely can you pluck a twenty- 
two so closely as to include no fowl 
of black plumage and _ill-assorted 
breeding. At golf you may choose 
our partner and your opponent ; 
but a hand as irresponsible as Fate 
chooses for you your lunch com- 
anion at a cideh-antah, 

And what shall we say of our 
rival games as a school of youth? 
Have we in golf that fine training 
of discipline, of obedience to a 
Captain’s will, of renunciation of 
self for the side, of co-operation 
with others, that cricket so incul- 
cates? No; golf does not give us 
this. It teaches lessons, maybe, 
as useful, but very different. It 
teaches a sturdy self-reliance; it 
teaches to bear a firm front against 
misfortune; it brings a knowledge 
that futile anger defeats its own 
ends; it makes a boy thoughtful 
—that is, it makes a boy a man. 
But do we want a boy to bea 
man? Would we not rather that 
he remained awhile as he is— 
thoughtless, uncalculating—a crick- 
eter,a boy? He will have lots to 
think about before life has done 
with him. ~ 

But, above-all, at cricket we 
run, at golf we walk; and here 
we touch the real broad line of 
distinction between cricket the 

me for boys, and golf the game 
or men. It is well enough to say 
that we believe golf to be the 
more scientific, the more varied, 
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the more serious and all-absorbing 
study—cricket the jollier, the 
fresher, the better chaser of dull 
care ; but it is in the natural paces 
of the games that we touch the 
true line of division. Running ig 
boys’ natural pace. Birds fly, fishes 
swim, men walk, and boys run. It 
is the final dictum. Men walk and 
boys run— golfers walk and cricket- 
ers run: the golfer is a man, the 
cricketer is a boy. Which is the 
better? Doubtless, as in most of 
such cases, “ both is best.” There 
is a time to be a boy and a time 
to be a man: all through life one 
can be at times the one, at times 
the other. And that the two 
games are not mutually incom- 
patible we have a long list of 
famous names to prove, both ot 
Scotsmen and of Southern cricket- 
ers who in their years of discre- 
tion have taken up with golf as 
a new love, without exciting any 
Nemesis on the part of the old 
love, for whom they still cherish 
a loyal, though a divided, affec- 
tion. Our capricious climate de- 
fines but a brief season for crieket, 
but we may play golf from year’s 
end to year’s end; so that the 
repentant cricketer has but him- 
self to blame when, in envy of 
the swing of the golfer born and 
bred, he utters that familar cr 
of lamentation, “Oh! why did 
not learn to golf when 1 was a 
boy?” 

Horace HvutTcHInson. 
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THE expression “ painted butter- 
fly” is not merely the poet’s way 
of putting it; we have met with 
actual examples of butterflies which 
have been artfully touched up by 
the brush of the dealer, in erder 
to get a high price for a “new 
variety,” which may certainly be 
said in this case to owe its exist- 
ence to artificial selection. An 
entomologist, looking upon a sup- 
posed novelty from a recently ex- 
plored country, must be on his 

ard lest the infinite variety of 
Butterfly life may have tempt- 
ed the vendor of the specimen to 
create a “unique example of a 
new species.” It is probable that 
everybody is familiar with the 
“Red Admiral,” with its black 
wings crossed by a broad red bar, 
and decked with brilliant white 
spots. A variety of this grand in- 
sect was once offered to a gentle- 
man in which the white spots 
were blue; but the use of a pocket- 
lens, followed by the applica- 
tion of a wetted brush, soon re- 
stored the spots to their pristine 
whiteness. Thisisan example not 
of the ingenuity of man but of a 
clumsy fraud. But what shall we 
say when we find that in one case, 
at least, Nature herself has appar- 
ently been guilty of asimilar fraud ? 
There is a species of porcupine 
living in Brazil whose name is 
Sphingurus villosus,—if this name 
is too lengthy for the reader, we 

-recommend to his consideration 

Hboitztlacuatzin, which was the 

pular name among the ancient 

exicans for the tree-porcupine. 
Like other porcupines, this Brazil- 
ian form has been credited with 
the faculty of shooting his quills. 
“But,” remarks Buffon, “ how 
many absurdities have been ex- 


posed by men of sense, which 
sevesticlan are affirmed by other 
men who think they are endowed 
with a greater degree of under- 
standing?” After this humorous- 
ly grave remark, it is not neces- 
sary to explain elaborately that 
the porcupine is not a kind of 
animated mitrailleuse. This tree- 
porcupine is, unlike the Old World 
porcupine, furnished with abun- 
dant long coarse hair, as well as 
spines. The spines, which are 

reatly Pana by the hair, are 
Sight geilem-eslennnls it seems, 
therefore, as if the colour was 
somewhat unnecessary. The con- 
ditions remind one irresistibly of 
the gentleman who dyed his whis- 
kers green, and always used so 
large a fan that they could not be 
seen! If the yellow colour is of 
any use, why should it be so 
carefully covered up? However, 
that question may “ deferred for 
the present. What concerns us 
now is that these yellow spines, 
when washed with warm or even 
cold water, become white: this is 
the case, at any rate, with the 
dried skin of the animal.. If it is 
unintelligible how the creature got 
its spines coloured in the first 
place, it is still more difficult to 
understand how it is that the col- 
our is not a “fast” one. Wemay 
be merely dull, but nevertheless an 
explanation seems to be wanted ; 
it almost looks as if Nature were 
playing a practical joke upon us. 
An enterprising dealer could do 


_a fine trade here in a new species 


of porcupine by the judicious use 
of soap and water. Another ex- 
ample of a creature tinted with 
colours that “ run” is the touraco, 
and, according to one writer at 
any rate, the African trogons. A 
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smart shower of rain is said to 
wash out the red colour from the 
wings of these birds, and we can 
confirm the truth of this. 

Colour in the animal kingdom is 
due to two causes—either to the 
presence of colouring matters, of 
pigments, or to the presence of 
fine sculpturing, which produces 
an optical effect of a certain colour. 
What we term metallic colours in 
birds—humming-birds, for exam- 
ple—and in butterflies, are not 
caused by pigments of that tint, 
but by fine grooves upon the fea- 
thers or scales, and thin laminz of 
horny substance. Very often these 
two causes are combined ; they are, 
for example, in the peacock. An 
albino peacock is by no means a 
rarity ; and if the tail-feathers of 
one be closely examined, they will 
be seen to show a pattern like that 
of a damask tablecloth. This pat- 
tern is due to the fine grooves 
ruled upon the feathers, which are 
differently disposed in the rings 
which form the “eye”; but the 
blackish-brown pigment is absent, 
and so the grooves produce no ef- 
fect of colour. Very often the 
colour of an animal is due to two 
pigments combined ; for instance, 
the beautiful green of the iguana 
lizard is. due to a distinct yellow 
and a blue pigment. But these 
colours cannot be washed out by 
water, though they soon fade after 
death—at least the yellow does— 
leaving the animal of a greyish- 
blue colour, which is the prevail- 
ing hue of stuffed lizards. Among 
butterflies “ mechanical colour: ” 
appear to be the rule; but the 
“ Brimstone” is an exception, for 
from its wings a yellow pigment 
can be extracted. 

The questions relating to the 
colour of animals were once only 
the theme of poets, but are now the 

7 of scientists, who have 
uilt up most interesting theories 
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to account for the nature and dis- 
tribution of colour. But these 
theories have for the most part 
dealt with the question in refer- 
ence to such intelligent groups of 
creatures as birds and insects, and 
have rather ignored worms and 
star-fishes and crabs, and suchlike 
beings of a limited intellect, whose 
sesthetic sense, even to the most 
ardent followers of Darwin, must 
appear somewhat doubtful. A 
congregation of blue, purple, and 
red invertebrates living four miles 
below the surface of the sea can- 
not reap much advantage from be- 
ing impressed by their neighbour’s 
gaudy attire, even if they could 
see it; but they cannot see, for the 
very good reason that, for the most 
part, they have no eyes, and, if 
they had, it is too dark to see, 
On the other hand, even among 
insects and birds, the greater num- 
ber are plainly coloured, and show 
no great difference of sex ; and we 
must assume, therefore, that even 
between closely allied species be- 
longing in some cases to the same 
family—or it may be genus—there 
is an enormous gap in intellectual 
development, if we are to accept a 
theory of “sexual selection.” 

It isin reality probably necessary 
to disentangle, from their very in- 
timate relationship, the two classes 
of coiours mentioned above, before 
we can arrive at any useful hypo- 
thesis as to their meaning. It is 
very noticeable that in numerous 
marine creatures whose mode of 
life renders concealment unneces- 
sary, “ warning colours” futile, and 
sexual coloration impossible, the 
frequently brilliant colours are 
entirely due to pigment deposited 
in theskin. On the other hand, in 
butterflies and birds, where sexual 
selection and so forth is conceiv- 
able, the colours are largely pro- 
duced by mechanical causes affect- 
ing the structure of the feathers 
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or scales. Many people have pro- 
bably observed the varying color- 
ation of that familiar creature, the 
common earth-worm: the varia- 
tions are due to different pig- 
ments. But the rook, as he follows 
the plough, is no respector of 
annelids’ persons, and gobbles up 
all that come in his way—brown 
and green, purple and red; and 
from the nature of the case the 
earth-worm, being blind as well as 
hermaphrodite, can have no lean- 
ings towards a mate of a specially 
bright hue. On the other hand, 
the peacock, as he struts along 
with tail outstretched, may pos- 
sibly, by so doing, delight the eyes 
of his soberly coloured spouse; 
and his colours, as stated, are 
chiefly “mechanical.” In fact, it 
is not too much to say that nearly 
all, if not quite all, birds, in which 
the two sexes show a marked dis- 
parity of coloration, owe. their 
brilliant hues to structural pecu- 
liarities of the feathers, and not 
to pigments. But if this be so, 
how is it that we get so great a 
variety of tints among animals 
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which are exclusively coloured b 
pigments? The only answer to this 
question at present seems to be to 
say that there is no answer. The 
bile shows differences of colour in 
various animals, being green in 
one and yellow in another; the 
inside of one lizard’s body is 
coloured deep brown, of another 
it is not coloured at all; birds’ 
eggs show the most varied hues, 
which, except in a very few cases, 
can be of no use whatever, as they 
are hidden by the sitting hen. 
All these facts seem to have no 
particular explanation; and it 
is probable that the variously 
coloured pigments that have been 
referred to are simply waste pro- 
ducts, which happén, like the red 
exudation from the skin of the 
hippopotamus, to be coloured, 
temporarily stored up in the skin, 
and ultimately got rid of. On 
this view we can perhaps under- 
stand why the red of the touraco’s 
feathers and the yellow of the 
porcupine’s spines can be washed 
out so easily. 
Frank E. BEppDARD. 
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CAMPING IN THE CANADAS, TENERIFE. 


I REMEMBER, one summer’s day 
at Edinburgh, on the occasion of 
one of the few balloon voyages it 
has been my privilege to enjoy, 
when the clouds hung low over the 
city, and all the earth was grey, 
passing through the zone of vapour 
and emerging into the brilliant 
sunshine beyond. It was a new 
world into which I had entered : 
characterised by the remarkable 
stillness and the no less remark- 
able beauty of form and colour in 
cloudscape. I hung suspended in 
the midst of it as in a dream. 
The memory of it will never leave 
me, and is most tenacious when, in 
dull weather, one lives in clouds 
and longs to rise above them. To 
dwell for a time in such a poetic 
region, with the sunshine and the 
birds as companions, seemed to me 
to be a desirable ambition. How 
to realise it, even partially, did not 
occur to me until circumstances 
disclosed such a region in the Cafi- 
adas of Tenerife. 

There, at certain periods of the 
year, and at certain times of the 
day, is to be found a little world 
complete in itself. With the ex- 
ception of a few goat-herds, an 
occasional caravan or passing tra- 
veller, this desolate region, which 
has undergone no change from the 
remote geological times that saw 
its birth, is undisturbed by man; 
a few, very few, birds in the air, 
or lizards darting along the parch- 
ed and sandy ground, are about the 
only signs of life one sees there ; the 
retama and codeso bushes are the 
only representatives of vegetation. 
Shut off from the earth by a plain 
of rolling clouds, the old crater of 
Tenerife, its sides or lip sharply 
and picturesquely sculptured, rises 
to an elevation of from seven to 


eight thousand feet above the sea- 
level. The crater-bed itself is ag 
much as eight miles in diameter, 
From out of it, in one majestic 
sweep, the new cone, or Ram- 
bleta, rises another four or five 
thousand feet. The culminating 
point of this magnificent moun- 
tain-mass is the Piton—a perfect 
cone, which attains to an eleva- 
tion above the sea-level of twelve 
thousand two hundred feet. This 
voleano within a volcano ap- 
pears, from our present vantage- 

int, complete in itself. Down 
its sides the lavas have flowed, 
which, under the different effects 
of light, assume the richest colour- 
ing. One can trace the different 
rivers of lava all the way into the 
old crater-bed of Tenerife. Here 
they lie, in apparently the utmost 
confusion, sometimes in heaps of a 
considerable height and of a dull 
reddish or brown colour; but, 
fortunately for those whose busi- 
ness it is to pass between the north 
and the south side of the island, 
there are paths between the lava 
rocks which, covered with loose 
pumice, afford an easy passage for 
man and beast. These paths, of 
which there are seven, are called 
the Cafiadas. One of them, that 
which I traversed, skirts the lip 
of the old crater. Everywhere, 
to within a certain zone of eleva- 
tion, the retama bushes are found 
in isolated patches. My readers 
can easily imagine the general 
appearance of this world, into 
which I am about to introduce 
them : nothing but a huge volcano, . 
rising out of the extinct crater of 
another volcano; tumbled lavas, 
dotted with isolated patches of 
vegetation ; the blue sky above, 
the sea of clouds below. 
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Occasionally, looking towards 
the distant horizon, the mountain- 
crests of, say, Palma will appear 
above the clouds Jike an island in 
a sea of surf: this was one of the 
first views I obtained. The radia- 
tion of the sun, at such an altitude 
and under such a latitude, as may 
be supposed, is very intense; the 
nights, for the same reason, are 
extremely cold. It is a minia- 
ture Sahara. The glare of the 
sunlight, too, and its reflection 
from the light-coloured ground, 
is very trying to the eyes. 
What lends a rare and most fas- 
cinating charm to this region is 
the extraordinary colouring of the 
landscape: its brilliancy, and the 
warmth and depth and transpar- 
ency of the shadows, resembling 
in this respect the appearance 
of the Holy Land. This to me 
was its chief attraction. 


My original intention had been 


to spend a short time in the val- 
leys and lowlands of Tenerife, and 
only to ascend the Peak as an 
excursion. I had read all the 
recent books on the Canary 
Islands, and was particularly im- 
pressed by the unique scenes and 
unwonted experiences they de- 
scribed. I thought that, consider- 
ing their short distance from 
Europe, and the facilities for 
reaching and travelling in the 
islands, especially Tenerife, one 
could scarcely choose a pleasanter 
place for spending a brief holi- 
day. The islands were described 
as possessing a unique and per- 
fect climate, magnificent scenery, 
quaint villages, and a host of 
other attractions—a perfect para- 
dise which a painter would de- 
light it. But the praise that has 
been lavished on them passeth all 
understanding. 

I found Tenerife, as far as the 
beaten tracks which I followed 
are concerned, and to which these 
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book-makers have applied their 
choicest selection of adjectives, to 
be infinitely inferior in point of 
interest and scenery to many parts 
of Europe which I have visited, 
and which were much more acces- 
sible, and less costly to dwell and 
travel in. In only one respect the 
admirers of Tenerife have not, I 
believe, overrated the attractions 
of the island, and that is as re- 
gards its climate. Though I ex- 
perienced bad weather at various 
points in my journeys, to which I 
shall refer, I am willing to accept 
the statements that were made to 
me at the time: that the weather 
was exceptionally bad, and that 
there must have been a mistake 
somewhere. From the few weather 
reports I have seen, the meteoro- 
logical conditions that invariabl 
prevail in the island point to a cli- 
mate which is probably unrivalled : 
its equability, the dryness of the 
atmosphere, the large percentage 
of sunshine, the slight difference 
between day and night tempera- 
tures and between the winter and 
summer ne means, are quite 
exceptional. Then, as by moving 
to a higher or lower altitude one 
can get almost any climate one 
wishes, there is little left to be de- 
sired. For invalids, or those re- 
quiring exceptional climatic ad- 
vantages, I can quite understand 
the rare attractions of the Canary 
Islands. But even for invalids, 
whose cure depends to so large an 
extent on being amused or inter- 
ested, the islands are lacking in 
attractiveness. Santa Cruz, La- 
na, Puerto and Villa de Orotava, 
Teed (not to go out of epee 
are in themselves, and as rega 
their extraneous attractions, ter- 
ribly dull places. There is abso- 
lutely nothing to do but wander 
about the Tifeless streets; the 
few churches and places of in- 
terest are soon exhausted. I 
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expected to see in the towns and 
villages something quaint and in- 
teresting in their architecture ; but 
they were sadly disappointing, for 
more neglected, patchy, cheap and 
theatrical constructions in wood 
and plaster I have never seen in 
any country. Witness the fort 
at Santa Cruz, which looks as if 
it were cut out of cardboard and 
— to stand the glare of foot- 
ight on a stage! Every village 
seems in the last stage of decay 
and falling to pieces,—not pictu- 
resquely but anyhow. Here and 
there, it is true, are solid and endur- 
ing monuments of taste and style, 
but their rarity is conspicuous. 

The inertia of these villages is 
most depressing. The windows of 
the houses are closed up by wooden 
casements, in order to shut out the 
heated atmosphere, and there is 
little or no life in the streets. If 
one wants to find out the population 
of a place, however, it can pretty 
fairly be estimated by clattering 
along the streets on horseback, 
when every casement will prompt- 
ly frame one native head, mostly 
of a lady. Another very good way 
is to sit on the roadside and sketch, 
but this is rash, owing to the 
close proximity of the “ unwashed.” 
Outside the villages, the attrac- 
tions are considerable ; but the dis- 
tances are so great that, under the 
climatic advantages of the place, 
walking becomes a serious matter, 
though one can, of course, ride 
or be carried in a hammock every- 
where. To get a new view, one 
must go several weary miles. 

Life at a Spanish fonda is not 
pure bliss, especially to an invalid ; 
and, comparatively speaking, there 
are few English hotels to afford 
a convenient base of operations. 
Along the fine highway which 
stretches from Santa Cruz to Icod, 
there is much that is interesting 
to see: the semi-tropical vegetation, 
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the profusion of flowers on the road- 
side ora picturesque baranka. But 
one cannot fail to be struck by the 
scanty vegetation(naturally scanty, 
when one considers the place and 
its climate), the absence of any 
variety of colouring, and, above 
all, the hard forms into which the 
lavas are sculptured. In place of 
the beautiful contours and vari- 
ously tinted landscapes of Euro- 
pean countries, one sees a dry 
and thirsty land. 

This is no less than what one 
might have expected had not our 
guides, who write books, wilfully or 
ignorantly misrepresented things. 
There are plenty of attractions to 
the place, but they are not those 
which have been insisted upon. 
To the botanist, to the geologist, 
and others interested in science, 
the island of Tenerife is a perfect 
object-lesson. Nothing, for in- 
stance, can be more interesting 
and instructive than to observe 
how sharply defined are the various 
zones of vegetation, stretching from 
the sub-tropical products of the 
lowlands to the barren rocks of 
the Peak. My chief quarrel with 
them, however, is, that as a painter’s 
country the place is a fraud: it is 
not at all what is called a “ paint- 
able country.” Lest I should be 
severely handled for making this 
assertion, let me at once state that I 
am aware an artist can see beauty in 
everything, and can compose a pic- 
ture out of the simplest materials. 
Genius can glorify a wheelbarrow. 
And what could be more striking 
than a high waving palm, or an 
imperial dragon-tree, against the 
blue sky? Yet, to paint the land- 
scape one sees around one would 
require the vesources of a ~ 
rama, it is so large: to take in 
one complete feature of the moun- 
tain scenery is sometimes impos- 
sible. “Bits” there are in any 
number, but one has sometimes to 
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a long way for them. It was 
to paint I partly went to Tenerife, 
and therefore I felt aggrieved at 
what I found. The only place 
where I would really recommend 
an artist to go to is the Cajfiadas, 
—an excursion I am about to de- 
scribe. There one sees forms and 
colours which could be observed 
probably nowhere else, and there 
are original compositions to be had 
which it would be worth the long 
journey to obtain. Everywhere 
else, I feel convinced, there is 
nothing to attract an artist which 
could not be obtained in the more 
accessible parts of Europe. Palma 
is said to be the most picturesque 
island of the group, but my cour- 
age failed me to make another 
attempt. 

Puerto Orotava is a capital 
centre for excursions. The best 
guides are to be had there, and 
the Grand Hotel offers a first-rate 
base of operations. The manager, 
a Swiss, was most obliging to me; 
but for his assistance 1 should 
have been helpless, as I do not 
speak Spanish. He made all the 
necessary arrangements, engaged 
the guides, and organised a sys- 
tem of supplies. I was fortunate 
enough to secure Lorengo, the 
doyen of guides, whose hearty ser- 
vice and agreeable companionship 
are among my pleasantest remin- 
iscences of the island. 

The day before the start, Lor- 
enco came to the Grand Hotel, 
where I was staying, and spread 
out for my inspection the varied 
equipment for the journey. Two 
large baskets contained food-sup- 
plies, cooking utensils, &c.; the 
chief provisions, mostly in tins, 
were packed in a hamper, which 
also contained wine and spirits. 
The tent, palliasse, and waterproof 
flooring were neatly rolled up; 
and I was amused at the delicate 
attention of Lorengo, who had 





added an embroidered pillow-slip 
with a huge monogram, evidently 
the work of his wife. The con- 
siderable equipment of a camp 
made sufficiently formidable loads, 
which I was loath to add to by 
a portmanteau, a bundle of wraps, 
and my sketching things. e 
took fresh meat and bread, suffi- 
cient to last the first two or three 
days, and arranged for a messen- 
ger to bring up fresh supplies at 
the end of that time. 

The following day, the 10th 
of June last, at 8.30 a.M., our 
small caravan was ready to start. 
Unfortunately, I had no companion 
to share the pleasures of the trip. 
I took with me, besides Lorengo, 
two muleteers. Great difficulty 
was at first experienced in loading 
the two mules, and in fact they 
were overweighted from the first ; 
their packs had constantly to be 
adjusted on the way. I myself 
was mounted on the same horse 
that had carried me to the Peak— 
a clever and good-tempered animal 
belonging to Lorenco. The weather 
was all that could be desired. It 
was the clearest and most beauti- 
ful day I had experienced in the 
island. The clouds, which usually 
form round the Peak as early as 
seven or eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing, did not obstruct our vision of 
it on this occasion until past nine, 
when its outline was interrupted 
by light cumuli. Taught by pre- 
vious experience, instead of leading 
the party I followed behind; for- 
tunately, for, shortly after start- 
ing, I noticed one of the muleteers 
carrying five live chickens, heads 
downwards, together with his own 
boots, in one hand. Lorengo, at 
my request, obtained a basket, into 
which the chickens were placed 
and covered over with leaves; so 
that they had a more comfortable 
journey than was intended for 
them. 
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Our path at first lay between 
low wal, which everywhere in 
the valley, in order to protect 
the soil from being washed away, 
demarcate the fields. As we as- 
cended, striking diagonally across 
the valley, we obtained the best 
views I had yet had of the bold 
and picturesque coast-line, which 
alone has any pretence to grandeur 
at this spot. 

The valley of Orotava has been 
much praised for its exceeding 
beauty, but I confess I cannot 
agree with its panegyrists. In 
the first place, it is not a valley, 
in the proper sense of the term, 
but a depression in the form of 
an amphitheatre sloping to the 
sea. I have looked down on the 
“valley” from every side, and 
traversed it in all directions. 
Viewed from below, it has nothing 
in it to specially impress those 
who are familiar with the scen- 
ery of Switzerland or Norway ; 
the intense and crude greenness 
of it; the absence of any consid- 
erable number of trees to break up 
the mathematical precision of the 
stone walls; and, with the excep- 
tion of the two large parasitic 
craters (which in form resemble 
a child’s first attempt at drawing 
a mountain), the want of emboss- 
ment, are among its most strik- 
ing deficiencies as a show-valley. 
Seen from above, it is far more 
beautiful, especially from a great 
height, where detail is lost; for 
its immense area, sloping to the 
sea and flanked on the and side 
by mountains, is really a remark- 
able sight. 

The route to the Peak has been 
so often described, that, in order 
to keep this article within reason- 
able limits, I will omit any detailed 
mention of its earlier stages. Up 
to the Portillo we, in fact, followed 
the usual path, which I had tra- 
versed a few days before, in going 
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up to the Peak. We entered the 
clouds at noon, on Monte Verde, 
Happily, it was a dry cloud. On 
the top of Monte Verde, where we 
lunched, we again emerged into 
sunlight. Our first view of the 
Peak was obtained on entering the 
Portillo, a sort of natural gateway 
—in reality, a break in the old 
crater-wall—leading into the Cafi- 
adas. Our path now lay over 
a veritable desert: the Cafiadas, 
which I have previously described. 
Walking in single file, no one talk- 
ing, threading our way over the 
rough and broken ground, and, at 
first, along a winding road, the in- 
tense solar radiation and the glare 
of the fine pumice being very try- 
ing, were what I chiefly remember 
of this part of the journey. At 
times we caught views of the Peak 
and minor eminences, the cclouring 
of which, especially in the shadows, 
was superb. We reached our first 
camp at 540 p.m., after nine 
hours’ continuous travelling. 

It was, of course, necessary that 
our camp should be near some 
spot where we could obtain fresh 
water. The only such spot in the 
Cafiadas proper is at the foot of 
Mount Guajara, on the summit 
of which Mr Piazzi Smyth, over 
thirty years ago, fixed his first en- 
campment, Opposite to this spot, 
under the lee of the lava rocks, 
we pitched the tent. The tent, 
by the by, was no bigger than a 
dog’s kennel, into which I could 
only enter on all-fours; but it 
was portable. We were well 
sheltered by the high rocks from 
the south-west wind—the equa- 
torial current of air that prevails 
at this altitude—which was then 
blowing in fierce gusts. The 
horses were picketed on one side 
of the tent, and on the other side 
the men found capital shelter be- 
hind some rocks which Lorenco had 
previously built up so as to form 
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a walled-in recess, in the front of 
which was the fire-place. Soon a 
blazing fire of retama placed us in 
harmony with our surroundings. 
The hampers were unpacked, and 
preparations made for the evening 
meal. 

One could scarcely imagine a 
wilder region in which to pitch a 
camp. The desert of loose sandy 
pumice, of a light-yellow colour, 
and of which this particular Cai- 
ada is formed; the hummocky 
masses of lava, at the side of 
which we had taken shelter; and 
the bold, serrated crater - wall: 
these were the most prominent 
features of the landscape. One 
might have enjoyed it immensely 
but for the choking sand that 
covered everything. 

Our meal finished, preparations 
were made for the night. We were 
favoured by a moon; so we did 
not mind the short twilight. One 
of the first things I learnt, as re- 
gards camping out in the Cajiadas, 
was that, for cleanliness and com- 
fort, it is absolutely essential to 
have one’s tent made with a can- 
vas flooring attached to the sides. 
The tent I used belonged to Lor- 
engo, and I was very grateful for 
it, but it was not at all adapted to 
life in the Cafiadas. The dust 
and sand permeated everywhere ; 
it was like lying on a dust-heap ; 
and everything I possessed was 
soon begrimed. 

Before turning in, I went and 
sat with the men. They looked 
very picturesque, squatting round 
the fire in their mantas—for the 
night soon became cold.. Occa- 
sionally raking out a potato which 
was roasting in the ashes, they 
would eat it as a relish to their 
very unappetising dried fish, 
which also was put into the ashes 
to cook. We were visited by a 
ery with whom we arranged 
or fresh goat’s milk on the follow- 
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sen This goat-herd, who was 


subsequently of service to us, was 
one of the wildest-looking men I 
have ever seen; from continual 
exposure to the intensely dry air 
and burning sun of the Cafiadas, 
his skin had all the appearance 
of hippopotamus - hide. Even 
Lorengo, whose hand was so har- 
dened that he frequently took a 
eg of burning charcoal and 
eld it over my pipe, looked like 
a fresh country girl in comparison 
with him. 

Next morning I was di 
to find that the wind was blowing 
a moderate gale from the same 
quarter. It practically put an 
end to my painting. I ms some 
distance, looking out for a shel- 
tered spot, but without much suc- 
cess. I made one attempt, how- 
ever. Lorenco manfully volun- 
teered to hold up the sketching 
umbrella, so as to shade my can- 
vas, but it required all his strength 
to keep it in position; the wind 
was so strong, in fact, that I could 
scarcely hold my palette. Even 
when my sketch was finished, the 
wind was again spiteful, for the 
oil-paint was soon plentifully be- 
sprinkled with pot But as this 
added to the effect, I was glad 
rather than otherwise. What I did 
mind, however, and what aston- 
ished me considerably, was that 
one hour after I had finished, the 
oil-colours were quite dry. Not 
only that, but the canvas panel (I 
had a large Pochard box with me) 
bent almost double, and, in tryin 
to straighten it, I broke it in alf 

I returned to camp a chastened 
man. Evidently there were dis- 
advantages in this favoured region. 
I was still more impressed with 
this stricture when to my pre- 
vious misfortunes was added an- 
other; my wooden palette curled 
up, and, with the slightest back- 
ward pressure broke in two. 
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Here was a dilemma! I then 
examined the paint-box, also of 
wood, and found the lid energeti- 
cally wrenching itself off. Every- 
thing I possessed that was made 
of wood was already spoilt; and 
the burning sand was everywhere. 
I therefore came to the natural 
conclusion that this was too warm 
a corner for me, and imparted this 
fact to Lorengo. He, with a 
grave face, showed the utmost 
concern; but, as we could not un- 
derstand one another, our mutual 
interchange of thought was brief. 

I decided to move to another 
camp. The only difficulty was to 
explain my plans to rengo. 
Unfortunately, under the impres- 
sion that we should spend sev- 
eral days at the same spot, I 
had that morning sent back one 
of the men with his mule to 
Orotava for supplies and letters; 
and it seemed impossible to me 
to remove our baggage on the re- 
maining mule. What I wished 
to explain was, that, with the 
assistance of the goat-herd and my 
saddle-horse, we should move to the 
Portillo—which had struck me as 
a more favoured region—and there 
intercept the muleteer on his re- 
turn. I had a conversation-book 
with me, but that was a fraud. 
The only way in which I could 
make myself understood was to 
put aside my dignity and act in 
dumb show the whole projected 
programme. 

I first expressed, in the simplest 
manner, how utterly heapeeslile it 
was to paint under such adverse 
circumstances. This was of course 
evident to the meanest intelligence, 
and Lorenco, with his hat held 
respectfully in one hand and inter- 
preting my actions in spoken 
words, at once agreed with me. 
Then I pointed to the sun, and 
followed its heavenly course to the 
western horizon, expressing, by 
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laying my hand against my cheek, 
that we should sleep in camp that 
night. Lorengo evidently thought 
so too, from the pleased and in- 
dulgent expression of his counten- 
ance. At this point I brought out 
with great effect one of the few 
Spanish words I knew—manana, 
“Mafiana” means ‘‘ to-morrow,” 
and is so constantly in the mouth 
of the natives, that one learns it 
as soon as one is in urgent need 
of anything. “ Mafiana,” I ex- 
plained cheerily, [we should go to 
the] “ Portillo.” Lorengo looked 
grave; but he was not a man to 
shirk responsibility or trouble, so he 
considered a moment. I at once 
entered into his councils. I can 
assure my readers that it was the 
most difficult task I had ever 
undertaken, to explain to Lorengo 
the remainder of my plans. By . 
the help of paper and pencil, 
was eventually successful. I then 
made a vow, that I would never 
again travel in a country without 
some knowledge of the language 
or other means of imparting my 
ideas. I had never before been 
placed in such a humilating po- 
sition. 

Having thus made things clear 
to my companions, I made the 
best possible use of my time. The 
sun was intensely hot, and the air 
so dry, that my face, hands, and 
neck, although I had already shed 
one skin, pained me consider- 
ably; my tips were swollen like 
a Negro’s; and I seemed to have 
pounds of pepper in my clothes. 
Under these painful circumstances 
I fell back on philosophy, and com- 
pared the delightful novelty of my 
surroundings with the humdrum 
existence in cities. For the first 
time I was able to appreciate the 
nomadic habits of the Tuareg ban- 
dits of the Sahara, their commend- 
able temiperance and their sweet 
dispositions. 
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My chief object in selecting the 
Portillo district as an encamp- 
ment was that it is protected 
from the south-west wind, and 
at a slightly lower elevation. I 
was quite prepared for what I 
found: that the north-east trade- 
wind ceased to make its influ- 
ence felt at the altitude of the 
Cafiadas, and that the return 
equatorial current or south-west 
wind was, at least during the 
summer months, constant. It is 
true I felt winds from all quarters 
in the short time I was encamped 
in the Cafiadas, but I do not think 
they were true air-currents, but 
only draughts, incidental on the 


configuration of the land: there 


were rarely any cirrus clouds to 
indicate the direction of the wind. 
From what I observed I am quite 
prepared to endorse Mr Piazzi 
Smyth’s reasoning as regards the 
elevation of the trade-wind clouds, 
and the behaviour of the clouds 
generally in the higher regions of 
the atmosphere. 

The south-west wind was still 
blowing strong and the heavens 
overhead were streaked with torn 
cirrus clouds, when, the next 
morning, we struck camp. By 
taking up some of the packages 
on my saddle-horse and load- 
ing the mule to the very utmost 
extent, there remained two large 
baskets, which Lorenco and his 
companion nobly volunteered to 
carry. During the four hours it 
took us to retrace our steps to the 
Cafiada opposite Portillo, Lorengo 
himself stopped only once or twice 
to rearrange the packs on the 
mule, though his companion rested 
several times. The heat was in- 
tense directly we got out of the 
path of the wind and felt the full 
power of the sun’s rays. 

As there is a spring at the 
Portillo we pitched our camp in 
the Cafiada on the rising ground to 





the south of it and at about only 
a couple of miles distant. The 
selection was a very happy one, 
and I had no reason to change it 
again. In the first place, there 
was po wind. Then, we were 
among retama bushes, and the soil 
was in consequence firmer and less 
dusty: thus, much of the discom- 
fort of the previous camp was 
obviated. I chose a suitable re- 
tama bush, growing north-east and 
south-west, and, cutting away the 
branches in the very centre of it, 
a the tent between. I thus 

ad a nice, soft, dry ground, instead 
of the loose pumice, on which to 
lie; and, by placing masses of re- 
tama over the waterproof flooring, 
the tent was kept fairly clean. 
Lorengo evidently approved of 
these arrangements, and I hope 
he will adopt the plan on future 
occasions. 

The Peak rose in front of us, 
but not quite in such fine lines 
as at the last encampment. In 
place of the desert-like Cafiada, 
we were now surrounded by an 
undulating plain of retama. But 
the chief attraction of the place 
was, that we had a magnificent 
view of the sea of clouds below, 
out of which, for the whole time 
we were there, the mountains of 
Palma thrust their highest emi- 
nences. On the north, as I have 
said, was the Portillo, with a wide 
Cajiada between. 

The whole of the afternoon I 
spent sketching, and found no 
obstacles of any sort: the change 
of camp was therefore very gra- 
tifying. As for subjects, they 
abounded on all sides, and were 
full of original interest, both in 
composition and colouring. The 
feeling of space, in spite of the 
immense size of terrestrial objects 
and the clear atmosphere, exercised 
an unfailing attraction. One felt 
that one could never tire looking 
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out over the sea of clouds, which, 
though more or less on a plane, 
was constantly changing in form. 
The dazzling white masses would 
sometimes fling up wreaths of 
vapour high into the air, and re- 
semble; in every respect, a storm- 
tossed sea. Sometimes they would 
be laminated and compact, and 
thus entirely shut out the faint 
blue sea below; at other times an 
immense rift would enable one to 
see the suggestive blue shadows 
beneath. f course it was not 
advisable, even under an umbrella, 
to paint between the hours of 
eleven in the morning and three 
in the afternoon: the heat and the 
glare during that time were so 
overpowering. But in the early 
morning, from sunrise to ten or 
eleven o'clock, and after three 
o'clock until sunset, sitting in the 
sun was agreeable enough. The 
actual temperatures of the air 
were always one or two degrees 
lower than the corresponding nor- 
mal temperatures in the lowlands ; 
it was only the solar radiation 
that affected one. 

That night was the most beau- 
tiful of the invariably fine nights 
I experienced. At about eight 
o’clock, an hour after sunset, it 
was still quite warm, and the air 
was calm. A marvellous stillness 
reigned around us. The after-flush 
of the sunset still lingered in dying 
colours, ranging from red, through 
turquoise blue, to grey blue. The 
summits of Palma, rising above the 
milky plain of clouds, were tinted 
a rich — The landscape, 
lit by a full moon, and broken 
by shadows, might have been in 
fairyland: it was so weird. The 
Peak itself, clearly outlined against 
the sky, dominated this impressive 
scene. Presently, to my surprise 
and pleasure, a canary-bird began 
to sing. It was quite close to us. 
But it was a poor performance, 
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especially at such a time. The 
central point which gave character 
to the whole scene, was the camp- 
fire, before which the two men sat 
in a crouching position, with their 
mantas over their shoulders. They 
were talking in muffled tones, 
Doubtless they were eating hot 
potatoes. I soon joined them, and 
was given the best position before 
the fire by Lorenco, who, on such 
occasions, always did his utmost 
to make me comfortable. Sitting 
there, with these men before me, 
and so far removed from the in- 
habited country below, I felt very 
much like an amateur Guanche. 
To give a more connected idea 
of camp-life in the Cafiadas I will 
briefly describe my daily routine. 
I have already explained that the 
low temperature of the air, from’ 
which I was only protected b 
a very thin canvas tent, throu 4 
which the draughts played freely, 
always awakened me an hour be- 
fore sunrise. But it was an un- 
failing pleasure to see the first 
light of day,and especially to notice 
the flood of sunlight literally chas- 
ing away the shadows of the night. 
As soon as the sunlight came near 
enough, and one could walk in it, 
one instantly felt warm enough to 
discard all superfluous clothing. 
After that I was free to “ make 
my tent,”—that is, to turn out, 
shake and dust everything, and 
spread them in the sun. At six 
o’clock, when the day seemed con- 
siderably advanced, breakfast was 
made ready. Between breakfast 
and eleven o’clock I was free to 
wander about and employ my 
time in painting or otherwise; 
but, as the sun neared the merid- 
ian, it became too hot to sit out. 
The mid-day meal, from the elab- 
orate menu prepared by Lorengo, 
was evidently intended for dinner. 
As he and his companion gener- 
ally had by far the greater por- 
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tion of it, however, -I concluded 
that they both preferred to dine 
at that hour. I found the hours 
between mid-day and three o’clock 
by far the most oppressive. The 
vertical sun was never so trying. 
It is surprising to me, looking 
back, how I managed to spend 
the time between eleven and three 
o'clock each day without feeling 
bored; but there was always some- 
thing to engage one’s attention: 
the thousand and one novelties 
and distractions of camp-life, which 
consume much time and require no 
particular effort. It was pleasant 
enough simply to lie in the shade 
(if one were fortunate enough to 
get a few square feet of it) and 
enjoy mere existence. The dimin- 
utive chickens that ran about our 
camp, taking shelter in the retama 
bushes, were a ceaseless source of 
amusement at such times. They 


chirped like birds; and it seemed 
a pity to devote them to the uses 


of the table. One day, however, 
Lorenco dished up a “brace” of 
them on a small plate. I then 
discovered that they had absolute- 
y no breasts, and as for flesh on 
their bones, I dissected only the 
most diminutive morsels of stringy 
meat, which was quite uneatable ; 
so I issued an edict that the lives 
of the others should be spared. 

My hopes of sketching, in which 
I passed all the time I could get, 
were again dashed by a new and 
phenomenal experience. I have 
already mentioned the effect of 
the dry atmosphere on all wooden 
articles, and that my oil-sketches 
were usually dry an hour after 
painting; but my surprise was 
great when, one rnoon, I could 
not even get the oil-paints to lay 
on the canvas without showing 
every mark of the brush: it was 
exactly like painting with tooth- 
a. I tried every medium I 
ad, and finally pure linseed-oil(!), 
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but found it ——— to get an 
even surface (the simple blue of 
an unclouded sky), or, without 
constantly going over the same 
spot, to get the brush to mark 
at all. Under these circumstances, 
painting was impossible. I do not 
remember to have heard or read 
of such an experience ; it demon- 
strates in a most striking manner 
the extraordinary dryness of the 
air in the Cafiadas. 

Thursday, the 14th of June, 
was the day we expected our 
muleteer. So a careful watch was 
kept the whole day. Presuming 
he would come by the same route 
as that which we had followed, 
he would have had to pass the 
Portillo, which, from our camp, we 
could easily observe. But he took 
it into his head to go by another 
path, and so missed us. As he 
did not arrive, Lorenco marched 
off to the nearest village in the 
hope of securing a mule. After 
several hours’ absence he returned, 
drenched to theskin: although we 
were in bright sunshine, it was 
raining tee where he had been, 
in the clouds on Monte Verde. He 
came back with the news that the 
muleteer had gone to our old camp 
at Guajara. I concluded, there- 
fore, that seeing us gone, he would 
learn our whereabouts from the 
goat-herd. This is exactly what 
happened ; for at nine o’clock that 
night, as we were sitting round 
the camp-fire, we heard him sing- 
ing merrily at a short distance 
from us. We hailed him, and soon 
had the satisfaction of seeing him 
in camp. I admired his endur- 
ance; he had been over twelve 
hours on the road, and was as fresh 
and light-hearted as possible. He 
delivered to me, among other 
letters, one from the man of 
the Grand Hotel-of Orotava, who 
facetiously addressed it to the 
Hotel de las Cafiadas. 
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I was sorry to have to bring my 
campaigning to an end, but one 
of the letters I received made it 
necessary for me, in order to catch 
a certain steamer home, to start at 
once for Santa Cruz. The follow- 
ing morning, therefore, we packed 
up, and once more took the road. 
This time, in order to avoid the 
wet clouds which I judged were 
hanging over the Monte Verde, 
we chose a more easterly route, 
and, passing through a dry cloud, 
arrived at Puerto Orotava in the 
remarkably short space of time of 
four and a half hours. 

I have said elsewhere that, pre- 
vious to my journey to the Caii- 
adas, I had been to the Peak. 
Though chronologically out of 
order, I propose to give in this 
place a brief account of this ex- 
cursion. The ascent of the Peak 
has been so often described, step 
by step, that it is quite unneces- 
sary to enter into any great detail 
as regards the route; but I par- 
ticularly wish to refer to my per- 
sonal experiences on account of the 
moral to be drawn from them. 

The ascent of the Peak of Tene- 
rife, prior to the last three or four 
years, was very rarely accom- 
plished ; the names of all who had 
been up were, I believe, well 
known. But that was simply be- 
cause there were few tourists in 
the island. Now, each year, there 
are a score of ascents; and natu- 
rally enough, considering the num- 
bers of English who winter in the 
island. There is probably no 
mountain of the same height 
(12,200 feet) that is so easy to 
conquer. There is absolutely no 
danger, from first to last, in the 
ascent ; it is not so very fatiguing, 
because one can ride nearly the 
whole way ; and it requires little 
nerve, because of the excellent 
mule-tracks, which only in a few 
places are at all awkward. The 
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only discomforts, besides those of 
possible bad weather, are the sleep- 
ing out one night at the Estancia 
(though this may be obviated by 
sleeping in the wooden hut at 
Alta Vista), and the rarity of the 
high atmosphere, which is liable to 
affect most people. With good 
guides and good horses, which are 
always obtainable, the expedition 
is a mere promenade. 

Now I was led to expect quite 
the reverse. I am justified in say- 
ing that the general opinion of 
those who have written accounts 
of their ascents, or of other peo- 
ple’s ascents, agree in these par- 
ticulars—that, though the expedi- 
tion need not be considered dan- 
gerous, it is one of the most 
fatiguing character, and that the 
final climb up the Piton is labori- 
ous in the extreme; that if one 
reached the summit without 
“barked shins,” cut hands, the 
soles of one’s boots burnt and torn, 
one would beextraordinarily lucky. 
Nothing of this romantic descrip- 
tion happened to me—I wish it 
I should then have had 
something of interest to write 
about. Though I experienced the 
most execrable weather—abnor- 
mally bad for the place and the 
time of year—and had to sleep out 
in the open—with the thermometer 
below the freezing-point, snow hav- 
ing fallen in the night, I did not 
really feel any extraordinary hard- 
ship or fatigue, though more or less 
an invalid at the time. I scaled the 
Piton with a walking-stick, with- 
out feeling much more fatigue 
than after climbing Arthur’s Seat 
on a hot day, and I came down 
without soiling a new pair of 
gloves, or having fallen once. I 
enter into these ridiculous partic- 
ulars in order to emphasise the 
absurd exaggeration of many peo- 
ple. Of course, everything 1s a 
question of standard. I would 
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compare the difficulty and fatigue 
of ascending the Peak of Tenerife 
to, say, the trip (on foot) to the 
lower glacier and Mer de Glace 
from Grindelwald, with the only 
exceptions of the discomforts of 
sleeping out for one night and of 
breathing a rarefied air. 

Let me, however, briefly describe 
my experiences. MrM and I 
left Puerto Orotava on the morning 
of 6th June last, shortly before 
9am. Rain had fallen heavily 
in the early morning, the clouds 
entirely obliterating the moun- 
tains, and I knew we should 
have bad weather. With my 
mind full of the hardships I fully 
expected to encounter, I wished to 
postpone the trip; but Lorengo, 
whose services we did not wish to 
lose, was confident of fine weather 
“up there” beyond the clouds. 
Trusting to his local knowledge, 
but against my own judgment, we 
therefore started,—for the time 
being, insunlight. My companion 
and I were mounted on horses; 
Lorenco, the guide, led the way, 
with a tin lantern in his hand; 
and two mules, heavily laden, ac- 
companied by a muleteer and two 
boys, brought up the rear. Fool- 
ishly enough, though well aware of 
the consequences, we allowed the 
pack-mules and their attendants to 
separate from us—for the purpose, 
Lorenco explained, of getting fresh 
water at a springon the way. But 
we presumed they would soon come 
up with us. For this imprudence 
on our part we suffered consider- 
ably. As soon as we entered the 
clouds (10.45 a.m.) on Monte 
Verde, rain began to fall, and, our 
waterproofs and wraps being with 
the pack-mules, we had nothing to 
protect us against it. In conse- 
quence, we were soon wet through, 
and felt cold and miserable. The 
thermometer, which on starting had 
registered 68° Fahr., then stood at 
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50°, and this reduced temperature 
was very trying tous. It was a 
poor satisfaction to me to have 
proved the correctness of my as- 
sumption before starting, that the 
clouds would be wet and not dry, 
especially as I could not communi- 
cate the fact in Spanish to Lorengo. 
Fortunately we overtook another 
party that was ascending the Peak, 
consisting of a Spaniard, a Swiss, 
and an Englishman, who very 
courteously gave us a flask of 
brandy, this probably saving us 
from contracting severe colds. At 
the “plain of the retama,” where we 
arrived at 12.45 p.m., we dismount- 
ed fur luncheon, and built up a 
large fire, before which we dried 
our dripping garments (the rain 
having temporarily ceased). Our 
mules, however, did not reach us 
until one hour after our arrival, 
during which interval we had con- 
trived to get fairly dried. After 
luncheon, and now with water- 
proofs on, we again started (2.25 
P.M.) on our ascent. An hour 
afterwards we were on the Montafia 
Blanca, where the sun was strug- 
gling to break through the clouds, 
It was still raining, but the tem- 
perature of the air was 8° warmer 
than at our former camping-place. 
We reached the Estancia, where 
we were to camp for the night, at 
4.40 p.m. The clouds had then 
broken, and were now driving in 
heavy masses below us. The air 
(54° Fahr., at an altitude of nearly 
10,000 feet of elevation) seemed 
very cold and rarefied, and we both 
felt great difficulty in breathing 
and slight nausea. 

Lorengo’s tent, the same that I 
afterwards used in the Cafiadas, 
was soon put into position, partly 
sheltered by a high rock; the 
hampers were unpacked,and every- 
thing made snug for the night. 
We dined at 6.45p.m. The clouds 
then enveloped us, and the ther- 
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mometer fell to 50° Fahr. Antici- 
pating a cold and cheerless night, 
‘ my friend and I took every pre- 
caution against chill. After spend- 
ing a short time with the men be- 
fore the fire, we turned in (7.30 
P.M.) to our modest tent, in which 
we had to lie closely packed, like 
sardines. But the cold was too 
intense for us to sleep with comfort ; 
we afterwards observed that snow 
had fallen during the night in the 
neighbouring heights, and that the 
water had frozen outside of Alta 
Vista, 900 feet above us. We were 
awakened by the intense cold at 
about two o’clock, and turned out 
to sit in front of the fire of retama 
bush, which blazed (and smoked) 
merrily. A cup of hot coffee in- 
fused some life into us. To pass 


the time, I took a temperature of 
the air; it was only two degrees 
above the freezing-point, but, in 
the wind that was blowing, felt 


much lower. 

My companion then complained 
of extreme nausea and giddiness, 
and indeed he looked very ill; he 
also said he could hardly breathe. 
I endeavoured my utmost to per- 
suade him from continuing the 
ascent, but without effect; he said 
he would go on till he dropped. 
Curiously enough, though I had 
felt the same nausea shortly after 
our arrival, I awoke from the brief 
night’s rest feeling quite well and 
fit for any amount of physical 
exertion. 

At 3 o’clock A.M. we started for 
the finalclimb. I insisted on taking 
asecond man with us, in the event 
of my companion being overcome 
and requiring assistance in return- 
ing to camp, as, after coming so 
far and myself feeling well, I 
naturally wished to get to the 
Peak with Lorengo. The night 
was quite dark at first; the stars 
were shining, but the moon was 
not visible. We could have ridden 
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up 900 feet of the ascent, by the 
winding path that leads to Alta 
Vista; but we thought it safer, 
under the circumstances, to walk, 
Lorenco went in front with his 
lantern, which he held near the 
ground to illumine our way. 
In single file we trudged along, 
rarely speaking. Mr M——, oc- 
casionally resting, very pluckily 
held on his way. 

We reached the ledge at Alta 
Vista at 3.45 a.m., or three-quar- 
ters of an hour after starting. 
Shortly before arriving at that 
spot we had seen the first glint of 
dawn. Rarely, or perhaps never 
before, had I witnessed such a 
beautiful sight: the roseate light 
breaking over thedark-grey clouds 
that hung compact over the dis- 
tant horizon, and, below this cur- 
tain of clouds, the distant sea and 
the islands cf Palma and Grand 
Canary, as well as a consider- 
able portion of Tenerife itself, 
stretched out like a map, and to 
a large extent visible under the 
mixed light of dawn. I haveseen 
innumerable sunrises from all 
sorts of vantage-points, but none 
more entrancing than that from 
Alta Vista in Tenerife. The only 
discomforting circumstance was to 
notice how the clouds were gather- 
ing, to obstruct our view. 

The door of the hut at Alta 
Vista was opened when we passed, 
and we hailed the party of men 
whom we had passed the day be- 
fore, and who now were snugly 
taking shelter within. They had 
not yet risen; so we had every 
hope, which we realised, of “ being 
upfirst.” The hut certainly seemed 
comfortable enough, and to sleep 
in it, instead of in the open at 
the Estancia, would doubtless re 
move one of the chief hardships of 
the trip. But Lorengo has a feud 
with its owner, and as we were of 
the Lorengo party, we necessarily 
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came under the ban of his enemy. 
I hope, for the benefit of Lorengo’s 
friends and employers, that this 
deadly feud will be healed one 
day. 

Only a few moments were spent 
at Alta Vista before we resumed 
the upward climb. ‘The beautiful 
cone of the Piton now faced ns, and, 
under the roseate light of sunrise, 
looked quite ethereal. Although 
only 500 feet higher, and sloping at 
an angle of 40° or 42°, it appeared, 
under that light, to be quite un- 
scalable. But as we approached 
it, and when once we trod the 
well-marked path that serpentines 
up to its summit, the difficulty of 
the ascent disappeared. Without 
hurrying ourselves, and occasion- 
ally resting, we climbed up this 
final ascent, of course panting 
heavily in the thin air, and reached 
the Peak—the Pico de Teide, of 
which we had so long dreamed— 
at 5.10 a. M. 


We in turn perched ourselves 
upon the very culminating point, 
aud for a few moments enjoyed 
there the novelty and charm of our 
surroundings. It was bitterly cold: 
the thermometer stood at the freez- 
ing-point, and there was a con- 


siderable wind. It was interest- 
ing to note that the wind blew 
true from the south-west (the 
equatorial current) where we were, 
and that the clouds below and out 
at sea were floating in the north- 
east trade-wind ; though, of course, 
these were only the normal physi- 
cal conditions of the atmosphere. 
And now, as regards the view. 
I made no memoranda of it, but 
it is stereotyped in my memory. 
Unfortunately, as before indicat- 
ed, the clouds had gathered round 
the mountain (the land clouds), 
and were also lying in a heavy 
mass, though seen in perspective, 
out at sea (the trade-wind clouds). 
Our view of the earth and sea was 
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thus greatly restricted. A con- 
siderable portion of the island of 
Tenerife and the whole of Palma 
were visible ; but masses of cloud, 
with the faint sea perceptible be- 
tween the rifts, chiefly composed 
the view. I may mention here 
that neither my companion nor I 
experienced the feeling of vertigo 
that is said to overcome one when 
perched on the highest rock, and 
which is only fitted to comfortably 
accommodate one person at a time. 
I was mostly impressed by the sha- 
dow of the Piton that was cast 
on the clouds, hanging in heavy 
masses in the western firmament, 
and which formed an ideal cone. 
We were fortunate in witnessing 
this. 

After a quarter of an hour spent 
on thesummit, and after only glanc- 
ing into the crater, we commenced 
our desent (5.25 a.M.)by way of the 
Malpays (a much rougher route), 
in order to visit the ice-cavern. 
Into this remarkable cavern we 
did not descend, being hungry and 
impatient for breakfast, but only 
looked down. We reached camp 
again at 7 A.M. Thesun was then 


_ blazing hot, but all our provisions 


were nearly frozen, owing to the 
cold of the previous night; so 
that we had the luxury of a 
draught of iced milk. 

At 8.30 A.M. we started on our 
homeward journey, which we 
varied by taking a more westerly 
route, in order to reach the valley 
by the Tigaya slope. We did not 
long enjoy the warm sunlight in 
which we started, for soon we 
entered the clouds, in which we 
experienced the most trying part 
of our journey. There was a 
heavy precipitation, and evidently 
it had been raining pretty con- 
stantly for several days, for the 
ground was simply soaking. For 
several hours we floundered down 
the steep descent, through the 
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rain and slush. In spite of water- 
proofs we were soon wet through, 
and in this hopeless state cared 
little for the unceasing rain. 
Down the Tigaya, and for the 
greater part of our way, the 
ground was cut up into narrow 
channels, that afforded an escape 
for the rain-water. In_ these 
narrow pathways, or in the mule- 
tracks, which at places were 
obstructed by large stones and 
broken ground, the horses and 
mules picked their way very 
cleverly. Every moment I thought 
they would come down; in places 
they literally skated along; and 
for some distance we had to 
dismount and lead our beasts. 
The mules occasionally “sat down,” 
but at once recovered themselves. 
It certainly was a rough, and, 
under the circumstances, a some- 
what dangerous path to have 
chosen ; but by giving the horses 
their heads, they appeared to be 
quite capable of looking after 
themselves, so that our confidence 
in them was soon gained. Still, 
it was a most uncomfortable ex- 
perience, and we were heartily 
glad when we reached the heights 
above the valley of Orotava. 

The good-humour and patience 
of Lorengo and the muleteers dur- 
ing our trying descent were un- 
bounded. We all more than once 


only raised hearty laughter. Not 
once Jid any of the men exhibit 
any impatience at their animals, 
for whom they had nothing but 
words of encouragement. Of course, 
it was only the heavy rain that 
made all these difficulties ; we were 
unfortunate enough to have select- 
ed the two very worst days pos- 
sible; in fine weather it would 
have been the easy promenade of 
which I have spoken. 

We reached the hotel at Orotava 
at 3.30 p.m. I have thus briefly 
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recorded our personal experiences 
on this trip, the triviality of which 
may be excused on account of the 
object I have in chronicling them. 
I wish to show that, though ex- 
periencing exceptionally bad wea- 
ther, we underwent no extraordin- 
ary hardships or dangers in accom- 
plishing the ascent of the Peak, 
and that others, who might if they 
chose wait for favorable weather, 
should not be deterred in making 
this interesting expedition should 
they find themselves in Tenerife. 
When, shortly afterwards, I 
stood on the deck of the ss. Opo- 
bo, homeward bound, I thought, 
in reviewing my experiences on 
the island, as its rocky shores were 
gradually fading from view, that 
there indeed one might spend a 
pleasant holiday, but not by fol- 
lowing the beaten tracks of tourists, 
which I had come out prepared to 
do. Much more pleasant tracks 
are to be found nearer home. But 
to come properly equipped for a. 
nomadic life under canvas, with 
a companion to share one’s adven- 
tures, is a very different prospect. 
A most delightful expedition of 
this sort might be planned. In 
Tenerife, and especially in the 
Cajiadas, there are unique spots to 
visit that would amply repay one 
for the trouble of coming so far; 
and now that there are so many 
good bases of supply as the Eng- 
lish hotels afford, ladies could com- 
fortably go on most of the expedi- 
tions. The guides are good, the 
horses are good, and the mountain 
tracks, though somewhat rough in 
places, present no obstacles except 
to a timid rider. Provided that 
one chooses the right season, the 
right places, and of course the 
right men, and that. one bears al- 
ways in mind the vagaries of the 
clouds, one can, in such a climate, 
pass an ideal life under canvas. 
A. Sirva WHITE. 
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The Transvaal and its Gold-Fields. 


THE TRANSVAAL AND ITS GOLD-FIELDS. 


IMPRESSIONS OF A RECENT VISIT. 


Few thoughtful persons will 
deny that the “South African 
question” is so knotty in its 
nature, and demands so much ex- 
perience for its solution, that a 
new- comer attempting to give a 
comprehensive verdict on the sub- 
ject would be acting with pernici- 
ous folly. Yet the following state- 
ment of facts which came under 
my actual observation, and of 
opinions which I carefully noted 
down at the time they were ex- 
pressed, may not be without in- 
terest. It is suggested, indeed, 


that first, fresh impressions are 
sometimes more accurate than the 
old stagers’ angry dicta, sodden 
by prejudice and obscured by self- 


interest. 

On first landing at Durban in 
Natal, one is charmed with its 
contrast to Cape Town. The well- 
paved footpaths and well - kept 
streets, the numerous handsome 
_ and private buildings, the 

autiful gardens, the brisk busi- 
ness, and the bright cleanli- 
ness, are all in vivid contra- 
distinction to the many tumble- 
down tenements, the ill- kept 
thoroughfares, and the reeking 
drains of Cape Town. The Dur- 
banites have set to work, busily as 
bees, to dredge the bar and en- 
large their harbour accommoda- 
tion, and, after a vast expendi- 
ture of toil and money, have 
succeeded to a remarkable extent. 
They have also established and 
armed, at their own expense, for 
the defence of the port, a battery 
which is not only respectable but 
formidable. Their volunteers are 
organised on an efficient footing, 
and take trouble to learn their 


duties. In fact, all in Durban 
is activity, enterprise, and “go- 
ahead,” whereas Cape Town is 
satisfied with a dignified but in- 
efficient indifference. It is there- 
fore not unnatural that there 
should exist between the two a 
jealousy, almost a latent hostility, 
nearly as pronounced as though 
they formed parts of different em- 
pires, and a new-comer cannot in- 
gratiate himself more effectually 
with the Natalians than by dis- 
paraging remarks on their Cape 
rivals, They glow with gratified 
pride, and probably ask him to 
dinner on the spot. 

It must be remembered that 
though an average map includes 
the distance between Cape Town 
and Durban within, say, a couple 
of inches, in country and climate, 
in races and prejudices—in all, in 
fine, which tends to individualise 
a community—the two are, figura- 
tively speaking, miles asunder. 

After all, however, Durban, 
like most thriving colonial ports, 
is a cosmopolitan town, and in 
many respects scarcely typical of 
Natal. Let us make our way into 
the interior of the country. I 
question if another so strange a 
railway-route exists on the face of 
the earth. The constructors were 
resolute to avoid tunnelling, and 
the line consequently wriggles 
about in a manner compared to 
which aspider’s web or the Hamp- 
ton Court Maze is simplicity itself 
The cart-road to our destination is 
only forty miles—the railroad is 
seventy. North, south, east, and 
west, round curves of 300 so 
sharp that the engine seems star- 
ing at you full in the face, in the 
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fashion of a refractory tandem 
leader; up and down inclines of 
1 in 30, as steep as a “switch- 
back,” so that the needle of my 
Pillischer’s aneroid, the accuracy 
of which has stood the test of 
many climates and countries, al- 
most quivers in our course; as- 
cending from the region of tropi- 
cal vegetation into endless rolling 
mountains,rich in turf but poverty- 
stricken in wood and water, until 
we reach Pietermaritzburg, the 
seat of Government, the head- 
quarters of the British troops, and 
a delightful specimen of a Natal 
town. Apart from the beauty of 
its situation, it possesses the at- 
traction of cheerful prosperity, 
notwithstanding that the prolon- 
gation of the railway is dragging 
much of its riches northwards. 
The streets are busy with happy- 
looking natives and energetic Eng- 
lishmen. 

Here there is none of that evil 
talk, so common in our Eastern 
possessions, of the “damned nig- 
ger.” There is not asignof cuffing 
or bullying; the natives are on the 
whole treated with the same jus- 
tice and impartiality as the Euro- 
peans—a righteous principle which 
excites certain unrighteous Dutch 
Boers to fury. There are few 
more pleasing sights than the 
crowd of Englishmen and Kafirs 
assembled in the public park, and 
listening with a common pleasure 
to the military band. The natives,. 
unlike most savages, seem perfectly 
entranced with civilised music, and 
their expression when “God save 
the Queen ” is played is that of ad- 
miring awe. 

These Kafirs are really stalwart, 
well-looking, fine fellows. They 
would even look dignified but for 
their extraordinary costume, which 
to a new-comer excites unbounded 
amusement. They represent a 
museum of almost every uniform 
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in the British army — gunners, 
sappers, riflemen, linesmen, and 
dragoons; but three or four of 
them are required to illustrate a 
complete turn-out. Here is a big 
black fellow whose entire costume 
consists of a lancer’s tunic, but- 
toned tightly across his otherwise 
naked body, and leaving visible a 
pair of splendid legs of a shining 
mahogany colour, which in a din- 
ing-room table would be quite 
beautiful. Another is coatless, 
but wears a pair of trews ; another 
has on an artilleryman’s trailing 
greatcoat; and another has on 
nothing particular at all. These 
tunics (brightened and cleaned up) 
are sold in numerous slop-shops, at 
the current price of 3s. 6d. each, 
and very proud the wearers seem 
of their finery. Their wives—for 
their plurality is on the Mormon 
principle—would be, on the con- 
trary, displeasingly ugly, with their 
repulsive busts, their coarse oiled 
horse-hair locks, and their skew- 
ered ears and noses, were it not 
that this is almost redeemed by 
their dignity and by the grace of 
their walk. Driven in single file 
in front of their lords, they bear 
heavy pitchers on their heads 
with an upright classical graceful- 
ness resembling figures which de- 
pict Rebecca at the well. 

An Englishman must regard this 
offshoot town — Pietermaritzburg 
—with a feeling akin to pride, it 
is so energetic and so prosperous, 
so well-ordered and so law-abiding ; 
and the hearty friendliness with 
which he is treated implies the 
maintenance of the warmest affec- 
tion for the “old country.” Is 
there, then, naught but goodwill 
towards her? Yes, indeed, there 
is one drop of ill-feeling, and a 
very bitter and serious drop it is. 
Touch on the contingency of hos- 
tilities breaking out, either from 
native insurrection or Boer treach- 
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ery—in an instant the quae | 
features became clouded with wrat 

and resentment, and the never-fail- 
ing, never-varying phrase bursts 
forth, “No more Downing Street 
for us!” Then the staunch col- 
onists relate, in accents which wax 
warmer as they proceed, how in 
bygone days they foresaw the. 
impending troubles, and suffered 
through anxiety for the fate which 
might overtake their families and 
homes; how they fought and bled, 
not only in their own defence, but 
for the sake of England and her 
interests; how, as they consider, 
they were requited by England 
with ingratitude, and thrown over 
with contempt. 

No man deceived by his most 
trusted friend, no woman betrayed 
by her adored lover, could speak 
with more bitterness than that 
manifested by the brave ex-soldiers 
of Natal, as they reiterate in in- 
dignant denunciation, “No more 
Downing Street and no more Glad- 
stone for us. Next time we will 
manage our own affairs ourselves !” 
It is possible to mitigate their 
anger a little, a very little, by 
an allusion to Sir Bartle Frere. 
“Yes,” they reply, in calmer 
tones, but in enthusiastic liking, 
“being human, he was not always 
free from error; but he was an 
able, honourable, right-hearted 
British statesman, and he, too, 
was brow-beaten and betrayed by 
his accursed Government.” Re- 
member, reader, I am _ simply 
recapitulating the opinions of 
others, not expressing my own. 

Pietermaritzburg is the head- 
quarters of many mining and indus- 
trial enterprises; but if we wish 
to obtain a superficial idea of the 
wealth and resources of Natal, we 
must proceed still more north- 
ward and still more inland. A 
further railway journey of about 
100 miles, as the crow flies, and 





we reach Elands Laagte, the point 
up to which the ‘ine had been 
constructed at the time of which 
we are writing—on paper, a town ; 
in point of fact, a few sheds. 
Thence a mail-waggon with six 
horses conveys us for a distance 
of fifty-eight miles, at times at a 
hard gallop, to the frontier town 
of Newcastle, through a country 
the outward aspect of which isa 
little bare and not a little desolate. 
But what riches, as yet only half 
suspected by the outside world, do 
these rolling turf-mountains con- 
tain! Practically, they are at 
present nearly all grazing land, 
whereon an occasional tin shanty 
marks the habitat of a recluse- 
farmer. Even as pasturage the 
country is Creesus-like in its rich- 
ness. But here and there are 
— where the ground has 
een turned up. Scratch the sur- 
face, cast thereon some seed as 
promiscuously as though you were 
feeding the chickens, and a harvest 
of abundance isthe result. Stick 
in a few twigs, and a luxuriant 
plantation flourishes. And the min- 
eral wealth? I put aside the ques- 
tion of gold—it is as yet too prob- 
lematical. I content myself with 
the iron and the coal. At fre- 
quent intervals, and in various 
directions, I descry untidy-looking 
mounds of earth, with the occa- 
sional addendum of an elementary 
shaft. “Coal,” is the reply to my 
inquiry. “How deep?” “On 
the surface.” “Come, my friend, 
coal is not to be dug up like pota- 
toes.” “ Well, if you are so par- 
ticular, at a depth of five or six 
feet. It is not good then, though 
it answers all ordinary household: 
urposes; but some shafts have 
n sunk as low as forty feet, 
and there the quality is excellent, 
even for steam appliances.” 
Now, at various periods since 
1860, a dismal dirge has been 
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sounded to the effect that our 
English coal resources are within 
“a measurable distance” of ex- 
haustion, and that with the ex- 
tinction of this mainstay of our 
industries, our wealth, and there- 
fore our world-wide power, will 
lapse into atrophy. The prophecy 
has been supported by the elabor- 
ate statistics of geologists and po- 
litical economists, but it only il- 
lustrates that truism, habitually 
learnt so late in life, “The evils 
we suffer from most are those 
which never occur.” We have 
only passed over fifty-eight miles of 
recognised and rich coal-measures, 
a mere fraction of that which may 
be developed throughout the whole 
of the colony. Yet even this region 
contains a wealth of coal sufficient 
to upset the above calamitous an- 
ticipations, and, apart from con- 
siderations of generosity and jus- 
tice, sufficient to prompt the con- 
sideration to the money-grubber, 
“Shall we not do wisely to con- 
ciliate the Natalians as our fellow- 
countrymen, and thus to preserve 
Natal for the indefinite future as 
a British colony? ” 

At a short distance from New- 
castle we passed the former dwell-. 
ing of the well-known novelist, 
Rider Haggard,—a wretched little 
hut surrounded by a few trees, and 
with a small ugly brick-field in the 
midst of the bare, desolate veldt. 
A putrid dust-heap would, as far 
as beauties of locality are con- 
cerned, be more calculated to in- 
spire an author with the spirit of 
brilliant poetic descriptions ; but 
Mr Haggard’s bright depicting 
powers are above such influences, 
and I may mention that after 
having travelled over the whole 
of the country described in his 
novel ‘Jess,’ I was much struck 
with the minute accuracy of his 
vivid representations. 

Next day we pass through those 
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districts rendered so sadly mem. 
orable to Englishmen by the en. 
gagements at Imgogo, Majuba 
Hill, and Lang’s Nek. There are 
certain specific reasons why I care. 
fully abstain from introducing into 
this article professional military 
criticism, but it would be mere 
affectation were I to be entirely 
silent concerning the heated pop- 
ular talk and the non-professional 
facts of the subject. 

The whole country reminds me 
of Aldershot on a large scale. Im- 
gogo is like Cove Common, Lang’s 
Nek is very similar to Fox Hills, 
and Majuba bears some resem- 
blance to Ceesar’s Camp magnified. 
The ground is the open veldt, and 
the slopes approximate to those 
of the Surrey Hills. For nearly 
thirty years we had been teaching 
our soldiers to fight over this 
nature of locality; yet when we 
applied our lessons to actual war- 
fare, we were defeated in such 
a manner, and with such a loss, 
as to produce on an Englishman 
inspecting the sites a feeling of 
actual. distress. Here, on the Im- 
gogo rise, is a simple stone monu- 
mental cross executed in admirable 
taste, and maintained in admirable 
order; it marks the resting-place 
of about seventy valiant English 
soldiers. Farther on is the en- 
closure and trees indicating Sir 
George Colley’s grave. His name 
elicits from some bystanders bitter 
censure; but it is hushed when I 
remind them that he was a gallant 
soldier, who died when trying to 
do his duty. 

Here is Lang’s Nek, with its 
skilfully traced shelter trenches, 
two feet six inches deep, still 
unfilled. Our men had actually 
gained the position by their cour- 
age; they lost it by their folly. 
And, last of all, there is the pre- 
cipitous face of Majuba Hill, down 
which our exhausted soldiers stag- 
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red, and were pitilessly shot 
a like rabbits. Where are the 
Boer graves amongst our own 
Aceldama? There are none. 
Careful investigation then and 
subsequently convinced me that 
the Dutch loss did not at the 
utmost exceed three or four men. 

“T presume it cannot be dis- 
puted that the Boers were skilful 
soldiers and brave men?” was my 
oft-repeated inquiry of those who 
had either participated in the 
war or were fully cognisant of its 
features. The question was in- 
variably evaded with an ambigu- 
ous smile, and the reply may be 
summarised thus: “They shot 
wonderfully well, and concealed 
themselves still better. The Brit- 
ish shot marvellously ill, and con- 
cealed themselves still worse.” 
Then arose a criticism on our 
faulty tactics, which would be out 
of place in this paper. 

But all my informants were 
singularly unanimous in their en- 
thusiasm in one respect. They 
had never seen Sir Frederick 
Roberts,—they had only known 
of him by second-hand hearsay,— 
but one and all with common 
assent expressed the same vehe- 
ment wish, “If ever we have 
another English General to lead us 
on active service, let that General 
be Sir Frederick Roberts.” 

I know not if I shall be contrib- 
uting aught to general informa- 
tion in repeating the following 
statement by a Dutchman who had 
himself taken part in the engage- 
ment in question, but I do know 
that it clearly illustrates what I 
have already represented on the 
subject. “The British,” he said, 
“fought bravely and steadily, and 
were gallantly led by their officers. 
At Majuba the fight lasted from 
early in the morning until about 
5 p.m., and until a late hour they 
never wavered. Shortly after day- 
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break the Boer scouts came into 
our camp in rear of Lang’s Nek, 
and reported that they had been 
fired on from Majuba, whereupon 
Joubert, considering this a flank 
attack, decided on retreat; but 
‘General’ Smidt, second in com- 
mand, declared that the English 
must at all hazards be dislodged 
from their vantage height. The 
arguments waxed warm, until 
Smidt shouted out for volunteers, 
accepted two hundred mounted 
men from among those who re- 
sponded, and the whole party 
galloped helter-skelter, without 
the smallest semblance of military 
order, to the base of Majuba, the 
very steepness of which sheltered 
them from the fire of the defenders 
on the summit. Here they dis- 
mounted, cast loose their horses, 
which at once made their way 
back to camp, and began to crawl 
and ‘dodge’ up the acclivity. 
They could do so with practical 
safety. The English had opened 
fire at 1500 yards, but neither at 
this nor at short ranges did they 
effect the slightest loss. Not a 
single Dutchman was killed. They 
entirely disregarded all advantages 
of cover, and fired,” said my in- 
formant, “as wildly as boys trying 
to scare away birds by making a 
noise. The Boers, on the other 
hand (carefully concealed behind 
boulders, and leisurely watching 
their opportunities), aimed at every 
head as though they were stalkin 

stag, and were themselves ee 
at the deadly execution they in- 
flicted. Each man advanced inde- 
pendently by short rushes until 
near the top, but still the defenders 
stood firm. Meanwhile, however, 
a flanking detachment of twenty- 
five men had crept round by the 
right of the attack, topped the 
crest, and poured down into the 
crater-shaped apex of the hill, and 
began an enfilade fire against the 
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defenders. Then at last the Brit- 
ish soldiers gave way, and as they 
were rolled down the reverse 
precipice, were slaughtered by the 
unscathed and victorious Boers at 
their ease.” 

It must be borne in mind that 
all the above engagements were 
fought in Natal, and that thus the 
Boers retain the prestige of having 
invaded the British territory. We 
now descend the slopes of the 
Drakensberg mountains, and cross 
the Transvaal frontier. The coun- 
try becomes gradually flat and un- 
interesting, and the“thinly scat- 
tered population shares these char- 
acteristics; indeed it contains a 
not inconsiderable admixture of 
scoundrel refugees from the adja- 
cent States. One of my travelling 
companions proved to be of this 
nature. Starting with a fair show, 
he announced that he was a native 
of Aberdeen, had formerly served 
as a private in the English army, 
had then spent twelve years in 
Bolivia, then had lived a while in 
Natal, and was now on his way to 
seek his fortune in Johannesburg. 
In reply to some tentative questions 
I put to him, with a view to as- 
certaining the genuineness of his 
assertions, he beamed with de- 
lighted surprise, dropped his odious 
American twang and his black- 

ard argot, and burst forth into 

is broad mother-Scotch: “ Do I 
ken Ballater and the Muick, and 
Monaltrie and the Gairnside? Am 
I acquent with the Gilly —— and 
with ? Ah, but she was a 
bad one! Hech, sirs! wha would 
have thocht that we twa should 
have chanced upon each other in 
this desolate place, so far from our 
ain Scotland and from auld lang 
syne?” Then of course an en- 
treaty to drink with him ; but as I 
declined, he produced a bottle of 
raw spirits, and solaced his sen- 
timent with immoderate “ pulls.” 
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Very rapidly the proverb, in vino 
veritas, was illustrated; he once 
more lapsed into cosmopolitan 
patois, and volunteered a great 
deal of information about the jl] 
deeds of his misspent life, windin 
up with—“ First I was in the Lith 

ussars, then in the 92d, and then 
in ”—some other regiment. “I took 
French leave from them all, but 
you cannot touch me now, for we 
are in the Transvaal.” At last he 
become so offensive and menacing 
that the driver persuaded him to 
alight for a moment, and then sud- 
denly drove off, leaving the dis- 
reputable vagabond standing by a 
tin shanty in the desolate veldt, 
swearing with all the fury of 
drunken impotence. 

Law in the Transvaal is little 
better than a farce,— it neither 
protects the weak nor punishes 
the strong. An Englishwoman at 
one of our resting-places bitterly 
lamented to me that she could ob- 
tain no redress from the fraud and 
oppression of her Boer neighbours. 
I was informed, after careful in- 
quiry from reliable sources, that 
if a white man be maimed or 
murdered by a black, the Land- 
roost and his subordinates in- 
stantly hunt up the district until 
some one suffers for the crime. 
“And if the colour of injured 
and injurer be reversed, is there 
the same activity in furtherance 
of justice?” I asked. The tacit 
reply of a grim smile implied 
volumes. 

At a later period of my travels 
the following incidental straw was 
very characteristic of the current 
of habitual opinion entertained by 
the Boers towards the natives. 
When changing teams at a veldt 
shanty, two Kafirs suddenly came 
forward and asked for places in 
our mail-waggon to a destination 
about 150 miles ahead, in payment 
for which they tendered the re 
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uired sixteen sovereigns. They 
were rather naked, exceedingly 
dirty, and redolent of “ bouquet de 
Kafir”; and I cordially endorsed 
the remonstrances of the other 
European passengers against being 
jammed up for days in a stuffy 
canvas-covered vehicle with these 
two natives, who, flush with money 
from the mines, chose to discard 
their ordinary means of transport, 
an ox-wagon. But the sixteen 
sovereigns were too much for our 
driver; the Kafirs were thrust in, 
the team started off at its usual 
wild gallop, and we could only 
solace ourselves with invective. 
By degrees, however, the circum- 
stance assumed a fresh complexion. 
It was palpable that one of these 
natives was miserably and gravely 
ill, possibly from small-pox, per- 
haps from some brain malady, pro- 
bably from fever, and that the 
sufferer’s object was to reach his 
see atte son todie. He lay 
crouched up in torment in a corner, 
motionless, save occasionally to 
assuage his thirst out of a tin 
pannikin of water, and with every 
evidence of pain. He stirred not 
at our eating halts; he passed the 
night in the bitter open veldt ; he 
was becoming manifestly worse, 
and at last I was wont, becoming 
sorely smitten in my conscience, 
to bring him out from time to 
time a cup of tea and a crumb 
of white bread. “ Dank, Baas” 
(thank you, master), he faintly 
murmured, in surprise that any 
European should stop short of 
being a brute in indifference to 
the suffering of a black human 
being. But my Boer fellow- 
travellers manifested not merely 
surprise but sour disapproval— 
almost anger; and after the con- 
clusion of our journey I learned 
that one of them, a member of the 
Free States Legislature, had indig- 
nantly held forth to the following 





effect : “ Did you see that English- 
man actually bringing out tea and 
bread to the Kafir? That is the 
way Englishmen behave! That 
is the way they ruin the natives!” 
And then—with an amiable wish to 
extenuate my frailty—he added: 
“ However, apparently the English- 
man has himself been recently 
suffering from a bad illness, so 
perhaps that is the reason why he 
thus acted.” 

The free-and-easy administration 
of Boer penal rule was well illus- 
trated by an experience which be- 
fell Mr Tennant, ex-M. P. for Leeds. 
At Lydenburg, I think, the Land- 
roost was expatiating on the 
ease and efficiency with which he 
managed his convicts: “I send 
out a gang of about twenty men 
in the morning,” he said, “ road- 
making, under the sole care of a 
single white warder &rmed with a 
loaded carbine, and at 6 Pp. m. they 
docilely return with the utmost 
regularity and punctuality. If 
you like to join me this evening, 
_ may see them marching in.” 

r Tennant kept tryst at the 
appointed hour, but no convicts 
appeared, and the Landroost began 
to look both foolish and uncom- 
fortable. At last, after a delay 
of half an hour, a procession was 
descried leisurely returning to- 
wards the prison in the following 
order of march: The warder, 
dead drunk, wheeled in a barrow 
by a convict, a black prisoner 
carrying his loaded carbine; the 
rest of the gang in file, uncon- 
cernedly making their way to the 


jail. Rumor states, indeed, that 


at Bloemfontein, where great lati- 
tude is given to the outgoing and 
incoming of the prisoners, a notice 
is posted up on the gates warning 
the convicts that any one not re- 
turning by 6.30 Pp. m. will be shut 
out for the night. 

I should probably be allowing 
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the reader to entertain an entirely 
erroneous idea of the conditions of 
Transvaal life, and of the difficulty 
of travel, were I to be silent con- 
cerning the routine of each day’s 
journey. I must premise by re- 
marking that even a sturdy cam- 
paigner would pronounce it char- 
acterised by fatigue, tedium, and 
I may almost say hardship. At 
any hour in the morning, as early 
as 2 A.M. and as late as 6 a.m., I 
am roused by the braying of the 
driver’s bugle warning us that the 
post-wagon will very soon start. 
A wise man will have lain down 
with his clothes on,—clean boots, 
washing, and shaving, so essential 
to the preservation of an English- 
man’s self-respect, must perforce 
be practically ignored whilst he 
is on the tramp in this country; 
huddle my traps into a small bag, 
the weight 5f which regulation 
limits to 20 lb. ; pay for dinner 
and bed, which are habitually 
covered by the modest sum of 
5s. ; swallowed a cup of vile coffee, 
which is so muddy that it serves 
for fuod as well as for drink ; and 
hurry into the dark air, where 
dusky natives are flitting about 
with dimly flickering lantern 
lights, where the wild  coltish 
team is plunging, and where the 
driver is vituperating us in his 
“kitchen ”-Kafir Dutch for our 
delay. The eight or nine pas- 
sengers, of all sorts and conditions 
of life, muffled up to the eyes, and 
looking exceedingly dirty and dis- 
reputable, silently jam themselves 
into the narrow oblong mail-wag- 
gon, as closely dovetailed as troop- 
horses in a railway van, and more 
viciously disposed than troop-horses 
to lash out at an encroaching neigh- 
bour. The driver shouts out his 





shibboleth for a start; the eight 
horses, which had twisted them- 
selves into the mixed up attitude 
of a herd of wild cattle, are cast 
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free ; they bound wildly forward, 
uncontrolled in speed, and checked 
only in direction, into the dark. 
ness, and the vehicle, swaying like 
a ship in a typhoon, shaves boulders 
and chasms, of which, happily for 
our own peace of mind, we can 
only discern the dim outline. A 
more miserable, taciturn,—I may 
say morose,—collection of human 
beings were surely never gathered 
together in so small a space. An 
irrepressible young ’Arry, fresh 
from the dissipations of Camber- 
well and the music-halls of the 
Borough, tries to crack a few 
vacuous and fatuous jokes, but is 
instantly snarled down ; our teeth 
are almost chattering with the 
intense cold which precedes a 
South African dawn, and we do 
not even have recourse to that 
native tobacco which is so inno- 
cent in its effects, and which smells 
like a mixture of burning weeds 
and dead dog. But after about 
a couple of hours of this misery, 
the “hues of the rich unfolding 
morn,” presaging, contrary to 
weather-signs in England, a con- 
tinuance of that weather which 
is the glory of the Cape district, 
rouse and brighten us as though 
we were hibernating bears. A 
halt is made for breakfast, pipes 
are lighted, immoderate heat re- 

laces intolerable cold, and, in fact, 
ood, perspiration, and tobacco are 
the ethereal agencies which awaken 
within us what men are pleased to 
designate the finer instincts of in- 
tellectual observation. 

No tradition of the skill of char- 
ioteers can approach that displayed 
by the half-breed drivers. Of our 
team of eight horses, the leaders 
are perhaps fairly steady, the two 
centre pairs are unreliable scape- 
graces, and the wheelers are vici- 
ous young scamps practically enter- 
ing on their career, and bent on in- 
volving our vehicle in utter de- 
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struction, from which they are only 
prevented by being a into 
the order of march by their more 


sedate seniors. At the very first. 


start, one of them succeeds in be- 
striding his pole, hurling himself 
over to the off-side, and tying him- 
self up into a knot with the har- 
ness, whereat his companions see- 
ing him down and helpless, human- 
like utilise the opportunity of lash- 
ing out savagely at him. The 
tangle released, stinging slashes, 
impartially administered, cause the 
whole team to bound forward like 
greyhounds. The rule of the whip 
and of the reins is exercised by 
two different individuals, each of 
whom is prepared to assist his 
fellow as the emergency may re- 
uire. The one handles his net- 
work of leather straps with the 
dexterity of a lace-worker manip- 
ulating the bobbins, and with the 
strength of a bargee unlading 
coals; while he who wields the 
whip would, in a loch or a stream, 
be far and away the most skilful 
fly-fisher Scotland could produce. 
Shouting out the name of any 
beast showing the slightest sign 
of being sluggish or recalcitrant, 
he instantly makes him wince 


under the lash without touching 


one of the others, whether the 
offender be “ laying himself out ” 
eighteen yards in front of the box, 
or under the very nose of the 
chastiser. How severe is the pun- 
ishment was once practically made 
known to me when the back swirl 
of the thong caught me round the 
neck, producing a sensation of de- 
capitation, and leaving a bloody 
wheal which remained for a week. 
Now we can duly estimate the 
perils of our former dark drive. 
There is not the smallest pretence 
of aroad. The track over the il- 
limitable veldt is merely indicated 
by the beaten-down herbage, and 
is rendered still more puzzling by 





the incessant divergences struck 
out according to the fancies of pre- 
ceding drivers. It is diversified 
by deep chasms, large boulders, 
and, worse than all, by numerous 
formidable “ drifts” or fords over 
sbrunken rivers with steep banks. 
These latter, indeed, fill the “green” 
traveller with amazed apprehen- 
sion, until frequent recurrence has 
produced contempt. As we de- 
scend the sharp incline leading to 
the brink, it would appear as 
— to drive in a straight 
ine through Stonehenge as safely 
to surmount the rugged masses in 
front of us. The drivers obvious 
bring into play all their care, skill, 
and even strength. We plunge, 
we splash, we jolt over the rocky 
bottom; we make a sudden twist 
almost at right angles, and scrape 
past a perpendicular mass which 
threatens us like a stone wall; the 
long team winds like a pliable 
thread past water-caverns, and we 
ascend the opposite height. Then 
is the time of the driver’s exulta- 
tion. The whip-man flogs furious- 
ly, the rein-man yells, and the 
half-maddened horses rusk up the 
hill in a Walpurgis gallop, for the 
time being distinctly running away 
with us. But no team ever foaled 
could gallop for any length of time 
up such a long heavy steep. They 
begin to pant and to sob, and 
finally they subside into a hand- 
canter, just as our preserving 
acclivity has come to an end. 

The whole transaction is “ tick- 
lish * beyond expression in broad 
daylight, but precisely the same 
career is pursued during hours 
of profound darkness, and how 
vehicle and passengers esca 
being smashed into pieces of the 
size of lucifer- matches, utterly 
baffles comprehension. Skill then 
seems to develop into instinct. The 
drivers themselves cannot account 
for their immunity, or attempt to 
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solve the problem by declaring 
that they know the shadow of 
every chasm and the outline of 
every rock. 

So long as we were in the 
Drakensberg region the scenery 
was exceedingly magnificent ; and 
I have never witnessed a tropical 
storm more imposing than one 
which befell us among these moun- 
tains. The sheets of rain in a few 
minutes converted rivulets into 
torrents, the lightning was so 
blinding and close as to impart 
the sensation that we could smell 
it, and the reverberating thunder 
brought to one’s mind the crack 
of doom; but as we descend into 
the vast expanse of comparatively 
flat veldt we began to loathe the 
dreary outlook, of which the prin- 
cipal features are endlessly rolling 
ridges covered with coarse brown 

rass, and almost entirely treeless. 
The game is shy, but that it is 
abundant in localities farther from 
the track is evident from several 
specimens of buck, orriba, paauw 
(a species of bustard), koran (a 
smaller genus), partridges, and 
plover, which we startle into 
sight. 

The dead animal kingdom is 
amply represented by the ghastly 
skeletons and putrid carcasses of 
horses, oxen, and mules lining the 
roadside, tainting the atmosphere 
with fetid miasma, and round 
which obscene gorged vultures 
heavily flap. At long intervals 
we meet a stolid Boer family trek- 
king with their household goods, or 
rather their dirty rubbish, to some 
Robinson Cruse» district which 
fulfils their craving for elbow- 
room—in other words, where there 
is not a dwelling or neighbour 
within sight. Their teams of six- 
teen oxen—sleek, fat, and well-lik- 
ing, like unto Pharaoh’s—impart 
a certain picturesqueness even 
to this exceedingly unpicturesque 
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knot. The precept against un. 
equal yoking is certainly disre- 
— I have frequently seen a 

eterogeneous team of twelve or 
fourteen, made up of horses, mules, 
and donkeys, all pulling as evenly 
together as a machine. Here, 
again, is a solitary Boer horseman, 
conspicuous by his ungainly seat, 
armed, but with a lack of that 
cumbersome equipment which we 
might so advantageously imitate 
in the person of our handsome im- 
posing dragoons—who undeniably 
would be useful in a Waterloo or 
Balaclava charge—galloping with 
set purpose in the direction of a 
boundless desert, which seems to 
lead nowhere. We see compara- 
tively few natives. Here and there 
is a Kafir kraal, the naked denizens 
whereof are crawling in and out 
of their bee-hive tenements like 
beasts of the field, unless indeed 
they have imparted to their ap- 
pearance a burlesque of civilisa- 
tion by proudly disporting them- 
selves in the costume of the 
“Scottish Division of the Royal 
Artillery.” 

At the end of about every fif- 
teen miles, or after two hours’ 
journey, we change teams, for both 
rate and toil could scarcely be ex- 
ceeded. I reckoned that in a jour- 
ney of two hundred and twenty- 
two miles from Elands Laagte to 
Johannesburg we worked out fif- 
teen teams of eight horses each, or 
upwards of one hundred and twenty 
animals. The number of eight per 
team is sometimes made up with 
a mule or two, but the speed is 
scarcely at all diminished thereby. 
I marvel at their soundness and 
efficiency. Small-sized, though 
well-bred, unshod and _ therefore 
with perfect feet, ungroomed, ill- 
stabled, and carelessly though 
abundantly fed, they get through 
an amount of work which would 
make an English coachman stare. 
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No sooner are they cast loose from 
their flapping, ill-fitting, tattered 
old harness than they first wallow 
in a dust heap—the omission of 
this little ceremony is considered 
a symptom of illness—and then 
stroll off for a happy picnic on 
the veldt, perfectly fit for another 
spell of similar hard work when- 
ever required. 

I observe that my fellow-pas- 
sengers are scrutinising with singu- 
lar attention the rapid sinking of 
the glaring sun. 


“Tis gone, yon bright and orbéd blaze, 
Fast fading from our wistful gaze ;’’ 


and in an instant the old stager, 
be he stalwart or sickly, seizes 
greatcoat and comforter, and not- 
withstanding that a few minutes 
previously he had been sweltering 
under the glowing heat, muffles 
himself from head to foot as though 
he had just risen from a rheumatic 
fever or ague. He does wisely. 
The sudden chill of the short 
Transvaal twilight is as the scythe 
of death, and woe betide him 
sooner or later if he defies precau- 
tions! Our Dutch Kafir driver 
now produces a bugle. He had 
picked up our regimental calls 
during residence in an English 
garrison; and as he sounds the 
“retreat” as an indication of our 
approach to the wayside shanties, 
or the “stable call” as a warning 
that a fresh team is required, or 
the “ assembly ” to collect his pas- 
sengers for a fresh start, or “com- 
mence firing” to hasten serving 
dinner, or the “last post” as an 
appropriate blast to the finale of 
our day’s travel,—the dear old fa- 
miliar strains are startlingly famil- 
iar as they reecho in the dark- 
ness over a wild expanse of coun- 
try which England once owned as 
her appanage, but which she lost 
by the somewhat worse than folly 
of her rulers, 





Dusty, bored, and utterly w . 
our wishes had been onnanuall 
during the last five or six hours 
on reaching our night halting- 
a during the next five or six 

ours they are concentrated on 
getting away from it again. I 
repudiate the charge of fastidious- 
ness, and emphatically assert that 
a tent, a camp-fire, and a bed of 
heather would have been extreme 
luxury, compared with our habitat 
at the ragged - looking hamlet 
marked on the map as Standerton, 
and which was a compromise be- 
tween an Irish pot-house, an In- 
dian wigwam, and a Kafir kraal. 
Elsewhere I found that even the 
Boer farmer’s dwelling is character- 
ised by the dirt and disorder of a 
numerous uncouth family, and in 
many instances with but a scanty 
display of goodwill. True, we get 
a sufficiency of flesh and bread to 
devour; but two, three, or four 
total strangers, sometimes very 
evil associates in every point of 
view, are huddled untied in one 
room not much smaller than the 
Black Hole of Calcutta, and not 
much more fetid than a Cape 
Town sewer. Indeed, the less 
fortunate are fain to roll them- 
selves up in foul blankets, and to 
stretch themselves on the still 
fouler earthen floor. 

The wakening blast of the bugle 
at 2 a.M. is in truth welcome, 
though at that hour the frost is so 
severe that in fording the Vaal 
river we rather crash into the ice 
than splash into the water. Our 
first indications of approach to 
Johannesburg are at Boksburg, 
ten miles distant,—a large, newly 
springing up coal village, the 
underground wealth of which 
would instantly render it of fore- 
most note, were it not over- 
shadowed by its neighbour’s gold- 
mines. The ugly, bare, dreary 
area around is rendered more dis- 
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pleasing by the ever - increasing 
number of the swollen carcasses 
of animals, and great is our relief 
when at a late hour our wearied 
team drags us into the dark ac- 
cumulation of irregular buildings 
which constitute the wonderful 
town of Johannesburg. There the 
hotels are unquestionably com- 

aratively havens of comfort,—not 
in this respect equal to a second- 
rate English inn, not even to a 
monstrous mushroom American. 
establishment, but immeasurably 
preferable to the dirt and churlish- 
ness of many of the Transvaal 
veldt shanties. To obtain sole 
possession of a room so small and 
mean and dark that an English 
Mary Jane would give instant 
warning were she required to oc- 
cupy it, is a feat of difficult ac- 
complishment, and solitude is pur- 
chased by a considerable addendum 
to the already high tariff. The 
daily influx of arrivals from every 
art of South Africa is so con- 
siderable, that the number of 
applicants is far in excess of 
the available accommodation, and 
strangers are frequently obliged 
to wander for hours over the 
town ere they can obtain a_ bed 
at any price. Therefore, although 
to get a cupful of hot water I had 
to purloin it stealthily from the 
kitchen while the cook’s back wax: 
turned, and to gét my grimy boots 
cleaned I must thrust them into 
the hand of a chance Kafir, with 
alternate menaces and entreaties, 
I admit that these discomforts are 
at present inevitable; that prob- 
ably ere these lines are in print 
somewhat will have been done to 
remedy them; and that, above all, 
a most good-natured friendliness 
and anxiety to oblige characterise 
the administration of the “Grand 
National,” by far the best hotel 
in Johannesburg. Shortly after 
nightfall the streets become curi- 
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ously silent and deserted, and are 
conspicuous for the absence of 
wpe lighting. It is not prudent 
or an unarmed stranger to dawdle 
through precicnts so favourable to 
garroters and cut-throats. Yet, 
on the whole, the public orderli- 
ness and good behaviour are only 
less marvellous than the con- 
temptible inefficiency of the Dutch 
police. 

The real conditions of the city 
are, however, first realised when 
we sally forth in the morning. 

Houses of every size, architecture, 
and material,—houses of brick, 
wood, and tin,—have been casually 
run up or capriciously dropped 
down at the mere sweet will of 
the contractors, without the slight- 
est regard to the public conveni- 
ence, and untrammelled by any 
municipal restrictions. The pro- 
cess is still being carried on with 
magic celerity. After a month’s 
absence, I was, on my return, at 
sea as to locality - ground; the 
previous resort of squatters and 
Kafirs was now occupied by 
thriving shops and business offices. 
A broker showed me a small room 
about the size of a _ garret, for 
which he paid a rental equivalent 
to £300 a year; and still, build- 
ing cannot keep pace with require- 
ments. Be it remembered that 
three years ago Johannesburg was 
not sufficiently large to be termed © 
a village, whereas now its total 
population is estimated at 30,000, 
with a monthly influx little short 
of 1000. When a large post-office, 
spacious exchange, and enormous 
market-square were laid out about 
two years back, their proportions 
excited immoderate ridicule. “ Are 
you planning for your granchil- 
dren?” Yet each of the above 
public places is already utterly 
inadequate for the needs of the 
community, and each must either 
be reconstructed or furnished with 
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“ annexes.” Of the condition of 
the streets, it can only be said 
that they have = outgrown 
their strength. hey are cum- 
bered with rubbish and buildin 
materials ; they are unpaved cal 
un-metalled, and, according to the 
weather, alternate between ankle- 
deep sand and ankle-deep slush. 
The animation which characterises 
them, however, is almost fatiguing 
in its intensity. 

Now, this sudden starting into 
existence of a large populous city 
is almost unparalleled under the 
special circumstances. Chicago, 
and other American towns, afford 
no counterpart, because the main- 
stay of their progress and rapidity 
was founded on the railway. Here 
every ounce of material, of goods, 
and especiallyof mining machinery, 
—of which gigantic bulk more 
anon—and every white human 
being, have been conveyed by 
animal power hundreds of miles 
over a vast veldt, practically road- 
less and desolate. This feat has 
been chiefly accomplished by the 
enterprise and energy of English- 
men, a nation which constitutes the 
bulk of the population, though 
others, notably Germans and Jews, 
have since stepped in to share the 
riches. 

To a mere outside observer, to a 
non-participator in the fortunes of 


- Johannesburg, the rapidly speed- 


ing, crowded stream seems to be 
distraught with the mania of some 
fever. In reality, they are pos- 
sessed by the demon of gold. They 
rush and jostle along the side- 
walks; they recklessly gallop in 
buggies, the noiseless wheels of 
which through the heavy sand are 
a source of imminent danger to 
foot-passengers. Every one is 
eagerly talking, and no one seems 
to be listening. A large propor- 
tion are unkempt, unwashed, and 
unbrushed, and yet there is some- 
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thing in their language and de- 
meanour which conveys the idea 
of educated but out-at-elbows Eng- 
lish gentlemen. Herein is a pro- 
minent distinction between Johan- 
nesburg and a suddenly developed 
American town. Here there are no 
ruffling bullies, no wanton insults, 
no a and 
no brutal pistolling. Stop a passer- 
by who nae as Hw life and 
death depended on his speed,—he 
instantly becomes composed, he 
answers with the courtesy of a 
Chesterfield and the goodwill of 
an old friend. He spends some 
time in putting you on the right 
road, or in solving your difficulties, 
ere he again girds up his loins to 
hasten forward some speculative 
enterprise on which may depend 
for him the question of a plus or 
a minus of thousands of pounds. 
The large dining-rooms of the hotel 
and club are suddenly filled at 
the luncheon-hour with the same 
hurry- crowd, each racing 
his neighbour in the speed of de- 
glutition, and each restricting his 
conversation to the sole topic of 
stocks, shares and ld-mines. 
The Exchange, to which I suc- 
ceeded in obtaining admission b 

special favour, is, as already warn | 
far too small for needs, and gives 
an inadequate idea of the amount 
of business transacted there. For 
the privilege of selling liquor at 
the tiny little bar, the tenant pays 
the committee £400 a-year, and 
his pot-boy vane | morning drives 
down to his work in a buggy and 
pair. A pale, sickly lad of about 
twenty-two was pointed out to me 
as having — y — a loss 
of £60,000, but he still possessed a 
balance of about £200,000 where- 
with to continue his speculations. 
Here we begin to get a glimmer- 
ing of the magnitude of the sums 
dealt in. A profit of 7 per cent 
is laughed out of discussion. Offer 
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to lend money at 9 per cent, and a 
crowd will follow you down the 
street imploring you for the loan, 
on security as good as that of the 
Standard Bank. A speculation 
fails to be attractive unless it pro- 
mises 25 per cent in three months, 
or cent per cent per annum. In 
fine, all our old estimates of 
money value in England are here 
upset. The cost of the smallest 
article is quadrupled or distorted. 
I paid fifteen shillings for a mo- 
derate-sized bottle of eau-de- 
Cologne, and I am charged two 
shillings for a glass of beer by a 
barmaid who is carelessly sipping 
champagne out of a_ scarcely 
touched bottle, the invariable 
price of which is £1. 

However much the actual min- 
ing operations at Johannesburg 
startle us by their magnitude and 
results, perhaps their chief char- 
acteristic is the simplicity of their 
working, and a very short descrip- 
tion will suffice to make the reader 
acquainted with the whole method 
of procedure. The “ Randt” isa 
low narrow ridge extending farther 
than the eye can reach due east 
and west, and situated at its 
nearest point about three miles 
from the centre of the town. The 
intervening area is depressingly 
displeasing, and its general aspect 
reminds one of the dregs of the 
Derby day. Innumerable vehicles 
of every description, except of a 
respectable description, dragged by 
teams of every genus— horses, 
mules, donkeys,and oxen,—several 
mounted men, and a few pedes- 
trians, are proceeding in breath- 
less haste towards yonder El Do- 
rado. The numerously dotted 
dwellings are conspicuous by their 
dirty, tumble-down appearance, 
and by the utter absence of that 
neatness which so closely borders 
on decoration. They have been 
constructed out of odds and ends 
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of the hideous and universal cor. 
rugated sheet-iron, with the sole 
object of affording a temporary 
and imperfect shelter. Some dis- 
play for sale a few evil-looking 

lankets, or coarse pots and pans, 
or some of the bare necessaries of 
life, with which even a savage can- 
not dispense. Slatternly, witch- 
haired, bedraggled women are loaf- ° 
ing about their evil tenements, 
while grimy semi-nude children 
are manufacturing mud-pies in an 
adjacent accumulation of sloppy 
garbage. Yet these are the fam- 
ilies of the machinery workers,— 
of men who in England would be 
favourable specimens of our upper 
middle-classes, and who would be 
horrified at the mere sight of 
denizens of the Seven Dials in a 
state of such foul squalor. Here 
they are possessed by the gold-god 
—should we not rather say, by the 
money-demon ? 

On the crest of the ridge the 
area is marked out with lengths 
of old barbed wire attached to 
rickety half-rotten stakes. Each 
enclosure shows a company’s claim; 
but they are so roughly not to 
say so carelessly delimitated, that 
removing a landmark a few inches, 
and thus adding or subtracting a 
few thousands from the subter- 
ranean worth, is by no means an | 
infrequent occurrence. About the 
centre of every claim is a shaft, 
a heap of dirt, and a small tin 
shanty, which serves as an office. 
At one of these, representing the 
working headquarters of one of 
the most prosperous companies at 
Johannesburg, I applied, according 
to previous arrangement, for the 
purpose of being conducted over 
the mine. My inquiries were most 
civilly answered by a lad of about 
twenty-five, clad in dirty rags, 
which a London costermonger 
would have discarded as discred- 
itable, and accompanied by 4 
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morose-looking bull-dog, the very 
type of savage villany. Scarcely, 
however, has he = his lips 
ere I am struck with the contrast 
between his outward appearance 
and his demeanour, larguage, and 
refinedly modulated tones of voice. 
We soon become friendly, almost 
intimate, and I find that he isa 


' highly educated English gentle- 


man in every sense of the word. 
The son of a Devonshire clergy- 
man, one of his kindred com- 
mands a splendid regiment of 
cavalry, another is an honoured 
colonel of artillery, and he him- 
self was brought up in one of our 
foremost public schools. With 
the object of accumulating sufti- 
cient to enable him to purchase 
a farm, he had engaged in the 
mining industry; but nothing, he 
declared, should induce him to 
remain in it after his immediate 
end had been attained. - 

“Ts it not miserable work,” I 
inquired, “for you as a gentleman 
to spend your young life in such 
an avocation, deprived of every 
sort of intellectual occupation and 
interest, and of every amenity of 
civilisation?” Hesaid: “No: it 
was odious at first. I have be- 
come used to it—used even to 
the absence of literature. I am 


» so hard at work from morning to 


night as a sort of superintendent, 
and so engrossed with my object 
in view, that I have no time for 
repining.” 

Then we are lowered down the 
shaft, from which three tunnels 
branch out at different levels. 
The middle one is 130 feet below 
the surface, and along this we 
slowly grope our way with all the 
well-known precautions and observ- 
ances which attend a mine inves- 
tigation ; but the reader will only 
be interested in hearing the spec- 
ial characteristics of a Johannes- 
burg gold-mine. One is an almost 


exceptional immunity from catas- 
trophes. A disastrous rush of 
water is very rare; there are no 
explosions, no fire-damp, and ve 
seldom any falling-in of groun 
Then, when we reach the extremit 
of theshort working,—for althoug 
the company is in full and pros- 

rous swing, it is in its youth, 

ike all the others of this district, 

—the scene is grotesque beyond 
measure, and Dante-like in its 
Inferno of sight and sound. A 
few flickering lights reveal groups 
of Kafirs, black and hideous, semi- 
nude and sweltering, picking, 
hauling, and lading, in dancing, 
excited activity. Theringing echo 
of the crowbar is mingled with 
their shouts, and as the grimy stal- 
wart workers rush hither and 
thither out of the shadow of the 
cavern-hollows into the lurid glare 
of the loading-trucks, they might 
be taken as fit emblems of the 
sons of Vulcan. They possess one 
less classical peculiarity. The 
“ bouquet de Kafir” is in its way 
quite as distinct as the “ bouquet 
de Renard,” and considerably more 
overpowering. 

Three hundred natives is the 
normal number employed in this 
mine, and they are certainly par- 
ticipating in the newly discovered 
wealth of that soil which is theirs 
by inheritance,and the white man’s 
by seizure. Their wages range from 
fourteen shillings to eighteen shil- 
lings a-week,in addition to food 
and lodging. Gathered together 
from many different tribes, they 
nevertheless live perfectly peace- 
ably together except on Sundays, 
when they first wallow in intoxi- 
cation, and then proceed to pay off 
old scores. They work hard, are 
amenable to discipline, and intelli- 
gent ; yet no Kafir can under any 
circumstances be trusted to exer- 
cise the slightest supervision over 
his fellows. This duty must in- 
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variably be delegated to a white 
man. They are singularly susce 
tible to cold, and are pose Aare: 
averse to working during the winter 
season in the country. Although 
this difficulty has been in some 
degree removed by the erection of 
wooden huts, the iieaien, coupled 
with the scarcity of water for 
crushing purposes, slackens the 
progress of work. Hence it is 
almost a canon among investors, 
that gold shares should be bought 
between April and August,and sold 
during the intervening months. 
The ore, or “banket” as it is 
locally termed, consists of a semi- 
friable conglomerate of sand and 
pebbles on which specks of gold 
glitter. It is loosened in bulk from 
the surrounding mass by blasting, 
then partly broken up and con- 
veyed in trucks down an inclined 
plane to the crushing batteries, 
some 400 or 500 yards distant. 
The machinery is enclosed in a 
large shed-like building, and it 
may be questioned whether admi- 
ration is most justly excited by the 
magnitude, the regularity, or the 
simplicity of the working. There 
are in the present case sixty stamp- 
ing and crushing machines, all pre- 
cisely identical, and set in action 
bya common shaft. The conglom- 
erate is tilted into an upper hopper, 
through which it falls into a pair 
of flat iron jaws, slowly opening 
and shutting, and thus breaking 
the larger masses into small lumps. 
These lumps drop down another 
stage below pestles, which stamp 
them into dust. This latter is 
sifted into a water-trough, out of 
which the very liquid mud trickles 
in a thin sheet over smooth sloping 
iron plates lightly filmed with quick- 
silver. The quicksilver catches the 
particles of gold in suspension, and 
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the refuse water flows into a reser. 
voir, but so precious is this com. 
modity at Johannesburg that it ig . 
again pumped up for repeated use, 

othing can exceed the effective- 
ness of the process, which I believe 
is peculiar to the Transvaal, for a 
careful analysis of the used water 
shows that the quicksilver has re- 
tained every atom of gold. When 
the deposit of the precious metal 
is sufficiently thick, the plates are 
scraped, the amalgam is sent to 
the retorts, and a fresh coating of 
quicksilver applied. An average 
yield of two ounces for every ton 
of ore would result in immense 
dividends, so it may be judged 
how little credibility is to be at- 
tached to flowery prospectuses an- 
nouncing a probable three or four 
ounces per ton. The greatest depth 
yet attained-does not exceed 300! 
feet, and there is not the faintest 
symptom of the gold here giving 
out. It has been ascertained that 
the main reef extends over a dis- 
tance of at least thirty-five miles, 
and at innumerable intervals pros- 
pectings have never failed in satis- 
factory results. Undoubtedly there 
have been several mining oper- 
ations in the neighbourhood of 
Johannesburg which have been 
attended with disastrous failure— 
undoubtedly there are a vast num- « 
ber of “ rubbish ” companies—but 
in every single instance their sites 
have not been in the main reef, but 
in puzzling and precarious leaders 
or offshoots. 

The strata of the Randt are 
inclined at a varying angle of 45°, 
and experienced geologists have 
little doubt that they represent 
the edge, as it were, of an enor- 
mous basin which dips deep into 
the earth, runs along at an un- 
known depth, and then crops up 





1 Since these sheets were in the press, tentative piercings have reached a depth 
of 450 feet, and with highly satisfactory results. 
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in in some remote district 
which has yet to be ascertained. 
Enterprising prospectors have been 
racking their brains and exhaust- 
ing their energies in an attempt 
to find the corresponding basin- 
edge, which would represent 
Croesus fortunes, but thus far 
utterly in vain. I may add, it 
is the opinion of many who are 
competent to judge, that were the 
sound mines steadily worked in 
their present condition, without 
increase of plant or project, they 
would at present return a mini- 
mum dividend of at least 4 per 
cent. That so few are at this 
moment paying any dividends at 
all, is due to ambitious schemes 
of development. 

From the above facts it seems 
manifest that the expression “ un- 
certainty of mining,” very properly 
applied to Peru, Bolivia, and vari- 
ous Eastern countries, is a mis- 
nomer when used with Johannes- 
burg. Take a sheet of foolscap, 
and with a large black mark in 
the centre represent a mine in 
Peru of great richness at the spot 
struck, but with every element 
of uncertainty as to its extension 
to the edges of the paper, the 
continuous richness of its ore, the 
dip of the strata, and the depth 
at which it must or can be worked. 
Again, take another sheet of equal 
size to represent the Witwaters- 
randt, speckle it all over thickly 
and evenly with dots. They may 
be fairly compared to the pro- 
specting carried out all over the 
district, and each spot denotes a 
successful test. That the riches 


are there in abundantly paying 
quantities, which cannot be ex- 
hausted for years, is as certain 
as that when a farmer sows his 





seed, he will under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, reap a harvest.! 

That ruinous gambling largely 
prevails in gold shares is beyond 
all doubt; that bogus companies 
are floated, that capitals are 
watered and swollen to an extent 
which renders their paying the 
most moderate dividends upon 
the enormous sums embarked im- 
possible, is equally certain. But 
to stigmatise, for thosé reasons, 
the mining industry as wicked 
speculation, is as senseless as for 
a young merchant to denounce 
his profession because he has lost 
heavily at unlimited loo, or for 
a bargee to anathematise trade 
because he has squandered his 
earnings at pitch-and-toss. 

I have roy 9 wind failed in my 
intentions if I have not conveyed 
to the reader that, on the whole, 
the impressions made on me by 
Johannesburg were favourable. 
Here has been suddenly gathered 
a large assemblage of our English 
men of business, used to diligent 
work but not to toil and priva- 
tion, together with some repre- 
sentatives of a higher social stratum, 
used to neither. Far from the re- 
sources of home, they have been 
deprived of what are usually con- 
sidered the requirements of civil- 
isation, handicapped by the per- 
verse spite, and still more: stupid 
obstinacy, of the Transvaal Boers, 
and hampered by all sorts of 
vexatious restrictions and tyran- 
nical imposts. Nevertheless they 
have by their own unaided efforts 
succeeded in establishing a large 
city, and putting into actual 
working operation an industry 
which, primarily set afoot for 
their own benefit, must ultimately 
add enormously to the influence 





' During the months of last October and November, an exceptional and dis- 


astrous water-famine stopped mining operations at the Transvaal. This inter- 


ruption of work, however, was only temporary. 
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of their native land, and to the 
wealth of the whole world. 

This English community has 
by mere moral force, at the same 
time better maintained law and 
order, and better kept down black- 

uardism and brutality, than has 

n the case in any newly dis- 
covered El Dorado in the New 
World or the Old. A large pro- 
portion are patriotic to the core, 
and have retained those external 
characteristics of refined language, 
manner, and demeanour which con- 
stitute the chief charm of that in- 
describable individual, a “ gentle- 
man.” “Have they no faults, 
then (Envy says), sir?” I can- 
not make up my mind to become 
the accuser of these our country- 
men, of whom we may be so proud 
in many respects ; but driven into 
a corner, I will let them speak for 
themselves :— 

“In financial transactions invol- 
ving the sale of shares,” they have 
said to me over and over again, 
“do not trust any one among us. 
Our fever in the pursuit of gold 
is carried to such a craze that 
your best friend, who elsewhere 
would give his right hand to serve 
you, could not here resist the 
opportunity of ‘ besting’ you.” 

Alas! it is too true that the stan- 
dard of honour, even of honesty,has 
under the stress of temptation 
gradually sunk to a lamentable de- 

, and brokers and directors 
ive down admittedly flagrant mal- 
ractices owing to which they would 
in England have fallen likeLucifer, 
never to rise again. One single 
illustration is so typical of a mass 
of instances that it will amply con- 
firm the general statement, and is 
the more striking because it applies 
to the whole of South Africa. A 
certain millionaire, whose name, 
would my editor consent, I should 
not hesitate to declare, because it 
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would be quite impossible to libel} 
him, is in a large public dining- 
room at Johannesburg, surrounded 
by a crowd of hangers-on who in 
England would not take his hand 
with a pair of tongs. The knot 
of gentlemen with whom I am 
conversing point him out to me 
as a criminal would be pointed out 
in Madame Tussaud’s Chamber of 
Horrors. His antecedents are 
fully and freely discussed: his 
early stage of pauperism; his 
I.D.B. (local shibboleth of Illicit 
Diamond Buying) transactions, an 
occupation on a par with that of 
a “fence” in the thieves’ quarters 
of the Seven Dials, and his rapid 
accumulation of wealth thereby ; 
his blossoming into a great financial 
agent, floating bubble companies, 
bulling, bearing, and rigging the 
market, until he has amassed a 
fortune compared to which the 
plunder of the burrs of English 
agencies would be beggarly,—are 
all well known and uncontradicted 
throughout South Africa. Yet my 
informant and interlocutor winds 
up with the remark: “ However, 
I know , and he is a very good 
fellow!” 

“ Good ?” I almost shout out in 
indignant amazement; “ good for 
what?” 

“ Oh, we must not be too hard,” 
isthe reply. ‘“ We brokers never 
know when we ourselves may be 
similarly tempted, and similarly 
succumb.” . 

I have dwelt at some length 
upon the above circumstances, 
because they represent the one 
special plague-spot among a com- 
munity of Englishmen otherwise 
generous and honourable. Nor 
do I say that even at Johannes- 
burg the taint is invariable. I 
could mention three or four indi- 
viduals there whose rectitude and 
dealings were mirrors of the most 
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scrupulous uprightness. All hon- 
our to them; they are the very 
sal. of the place, who will sooner 
or later restore the traditional 
code of English integrity now in 
abeyance. 

My next point is Pretoria, 
thirty-five miles north, the capital 
of the country, and containing 
about six thousand mixed but 
fair types of Europeans, and about 
three thousand of the most un- 
favourable descriptions of Boers. 
Situated in a hollow, malaria and 
ill drainage render it vilely un- 
healthy, but it is exceptionall 
attractive-looking compared with 
the normal ugliness of Transvaal 
towns. The buildings are substan- 
tial, and brilliantly green patches 
contrast beautifully with the 
burnt-up turf of the surrounding 
veldt, and show what wonderful 
fertility can be achieved when the 
most elementary measures of irri- 
gation are put into practice. The 
Eucalyptus flourishes, and would 
doubtless materially diminish the 
malaria were it planted in thou- 
sands instead of in hundreds. 

Here we are in a great measure 
removed from the craze of mining 
business, and in the very midst of 
Transvaal politics, corruption, and 
chicane. The President’s salary, 
which years ago was £2000, has 
lately, without any particular why 
or wherefore, been raised to £8000. 
He lives in a tenement compared 
with which an Aldershot hut 
would be a mansion. Similarly, 
the salary of each member of the 
Volksraad has been raised from £1 
to £3 a-day. On the other hand, the 
judges, who, with much reason, ap- 
plied for an augmentation of £200 
each year, have only received an 
increase of £50. A small stretch 
of easy flat road, not exceeding 
three-quarters of a mile, is being 
metalled at a remuneration to the 


contractors of £17,000; and yet 
it is totally incomprehensible 
wherein consists the charm to 
these Boers of the mere accumu- 
lation of money. They neither 
spend it nor invest it— they 
simply keep so many thousands 
of gold pieces in their dwellings. 
A certain Mr F., wishing to 
purchase a farm, the Boer pro- 
rietor doggedly refused to accept 
Pills, cheques, or notes. He would 
have his price (£25,000) in sove- 
reigns, or he would not sell. So 
the gold bullion was with much 
trouble brought to his house. 
“Will you not stop to dinner?” 
asked the farmer ; and at its con- 
clusion, Mr F., when bidding 
adieu, observed, “ Well, I suppose 
we may at last consider our trans- 
actions quite complete.” “ Not 
quite,” said the Boer ; “ you still 
owe me 3s. 6d. for the dinner.” 
The next episode was that the 
farmer, worried with the custody 


‘of so much coin in his house, 


resolves with many misgivings to 
ay the purchase money into the 
Standard Bank ; but the following 
week he demands to withdraw his 
deposit, and the hard cash is again 
produced. He counts it over care- 
fully, and, once more reassured, 
shoves it back into the cashier’s 
hands. The Boers do not, in fact, 
seem to have the slightest com- 
prehension of the first principles 
of finance. Another of this class 
asked a bank what would be the 
terms for his proposed deposit of 
£25,000. “We will give you 6 
per cent,” replied the clerk, not 
understanding the drift of the 
question. “ You pay me for tak- 
ing care of my property?” said 
the Boer. “No, no; I am not 
such a fool as to believe that. 
You are up to some trick!” And 
he instantly broke off the nego- 
tiation. 
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At Pretoria I somewhat care- 
fully examined the Boer barracks, 
stores, and equipments, my cicerone 
being a young artillery Hollander. 
His arrogance was intolerable, un- 
til his display of professional ignor- 
ance rendered me as cool as con- 
tempt could make one. The bar- 
racks had formerly been for a 
considerable time in British oc- 
cupation, and there is little to be 
said concerning them, except that 
their recent occupants had reduced 
them to a condition of extreme 
filth. The standing army of the 
Transvaal consists of a single bat- 
tery of artillery, and they take 
every opportunity of assuring us 
that, in the event of a war with 
England, they could at once raise 
a levy of 8000 men who would 
require no military training, inas- 
much as every Boer is a born 
infantry and cavalry soldier. The 
nominal strength of this battery 
is—1 commanding officer, 1 cap- 
tain, 3 lieutenants, 90 men, and 
90 horses ; actual strength, 70 men 
and 70 horses. Its armament is 
six 6-pounder Krupp guns, osten- 
sibly of mountain equipment, but 
without any arrangement for pack 
transport. The gunners, clothed 
in an admirably serviceable grey 
uniform, with helmets and brown 
leather belts, looked rather fine, 
well-set-up fellows, in the full 
maturity of strength and age, and 
altogether far more soldier - like 
than the conditions of the quarters 
would have led one to anticipate ; 
but they are drawn from very ques- 
tionable classes, and the less said 
about their antecedents the better. 
Their pay is £3, 6s. a-month 
and rations. The horses were of 
a good stamp, but small, and a 
large among utterly broken 
down with age. The harness is 
old and filthy, but serviceable. 
Their arsenal was (for the most 
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part) a ludicrous collection of 
antiquated unserviceable weapons, 
ill kept, and scattered about in the 
fashion of a pawnbroker’s shop. 
I noted down the following details: 
One 8-inch smooth-bore mortar 
on a travelling carriage. This was 
considered the jewel of their store, 
Four 6-pounder Krupps, with the 
breech apparatus out of order; one 
24-pounder English brass howitzer, 
of the pattern in use at the Alma, 
One 6-pounder rifled brass gun, dis- 
mounted. Four 6-pounder Krupps, 
serviceable. In addition there 
were, I was told, four 6-pounder 
Krupps, two 9-pounder Arm. 
strongs, and one 25-pounder Arm- 
strong at Zoutspanberg. Their 
ammunition was of the most heter- 
ogeneous description, and stored 
in the vaguest manner—common 
shell, shrapnel and case, fuses and 
friction - tubes, deposited in odd, 
out-of-the-way corners. The artil- 
lery officer assured me that case 
were incomparably effective mis- 
siles, and might be relied on up to 
400 yards! I also saw their per- 
cussion fuses, which were ver 
rough, and their time fuses, whic 
were singularly antiquated. They 
possessed two field electric-lighting 
apparatus, worked by steam, which 
they declared threw a vivid glare 
along a lineal space of 100 yards 
from a distance of 3000 yards. 
Further investigation convinced me 
that this was mere “ gallery ” talk, 
and that the machines worked very 
inefficiently. 

Now, admitting the excellence 
of the Boers in shooting and skir- 
mishing, it is quite indisputable that 
their guns and ammunition are so 
trumpery and ill kept, and that 
their ignorance of the elements of 
practical gunnery is so much below 
that of an English acting-bombar- 
dier, that on active service the 
Boers would, at this moment at 
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all events, be virtually entirely 
destitute of artillery. Toan Eng- 
lishman travelling about the Trans- 
vaal, his daily necessary contact 
with the Boers incessantly arouses 
a mortification and humiliation 
which is only prevented from 
breaking into open anger by the 
most rigid self-control. Perhaps 
I was unfortunate in my experi- 
ence, nor do I for one instant put 
the mass of the many worthy 
Dutch in South Africa on the 
same platform as the exceptionally 
coarse Boers of the Transvaal. 

No consideration of good taste 
and generosity will induce them 
to miss any opportunity of vitu- 
perating the English nation and 
aspersing English soldiers; of be- 
lauding their own superiority in 
courage and skill; of swaggering 
over their successes and gloating 
over our disasters; of defying the 
British Government, and threat- 
ening our men with the thrashing 
they will again give them when 
hostilities again break forth. Can 
it be wondered that there should 
exist a scarcely concealed hatred 
tewards the Boers on the part 
of ninety-nine out of every hun- 
dred English residents, and that 
their rage over the retrocession of 
the country in 1881 should burn 
fiercely ? 

When the Treaty of 1881, never 

ken of without shame, was 
signed, the British residents in 
Pretoria solemnly and _ publicly 
buried our national flag, and 
erected over it a tablet bearing 
the following inscription: “In 
loving memory of the British 
flag in the Transvaal, who de- 
parted this life on the 2d of 
August 1881, in her 5th year. 
In other climes none knew her 
but to love her. Resurgam.” 

The Boers, not unnaturally ir- 
ritated, threatened to destroy the 


monument, whereupon it was re- 
moved from the grave, and com- 
mitted to the custody of a trusted 
English resident, who showed it to 
me with a veneration which might 
be thought partly sentimental, 
were it not wholly sincere. 

More than eight years have 
—_ since this funeral episode, 
and still it is not safe to touch on 
the raw. Still, on the smallest pro- 
vocation, there breaks forth the 
never - varying cry, “No more 
Gladstone — no more Downin 
Street for us! Next time we wi 
manage our own affairs.” 

Yet let not the fact be ignored 
that, in other respects, the seed 
sown in 1881 is bearing distinct, 
though happily not abundant, fruit 
in 1890. <A small but evil party 
exists both in Pretoria and in 
Johannesburg, British—or Irish— 
by birth, but alien through their 
self - seeking interests, who are 
quite prepared to caresss the Boers, 
to besmirch the English, and to 
cut themselves adrift from their 
own country. This small knot 
have in their trivial folly succceed- 
ed in annoying the majority, and 
in disfiguring the prayers for the 
Queen in our English service held 
in our English Church. No longer 
do they pray for “ Victoria, our 
most gracious Queen and Gover- 
nor,” but for “Queen Victoria,” 
whose sovereignty over the British 
residents is thus dismissed through- 
out the liturgy. The English head 
of the diocese has unfortunately 
acquiesced in this mutilation. 

“t grant that the experience of 
Lord Salisbury’s Administration 
has done somewhat to soften bit- 
terness throughout South Africa. 
I can even imagine that a few 
more years of the same treatment 
might make the colonists once 
more willing to fight under Im- 
perial Administration. Their 
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hearts’ affection for the “dear 
old country” has never failed. 
Would that there were forth- 
coming an English ruler of South 
Africa with the audacious genius 
of a Clive, the administrative tal- 
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ents of a Warren Hastings, and 
the lofty single-minded rectitude 
of aGordon? The future splen. 
dour of our African empire would 
scarcely fall short of that of our 
magnificent Indian empire. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Since the foregoing “ Impres- 
sions ” were written, events in the 
Transvaal have been developing 
themselves with that rapidity 
which is so characteristic of new- 
ly established Governments; but 
id suggest that they accentuate 
rather than attenuate the conclu- 
sions to which my narrative points. 
A very significant demonstration of 
English proclivities has just oc- 
curred at Pretoria. True, it was 
not followed by any definite action, 
for the loyal English inhabitants 
still feel the smart of the old 
wounds inflicted on them, as they 
allege, through the treachery and 
ingratitude with which they were 
treated by Mr Gladstone’s Ad- 
ministration; but the instinctive 
enthusiasm for the British flag 
and British rule burst forth in 
spite of the efforts of the Boer 
authorities, and President Kruger 
was unable to obtain a hearing. 
Full surely will the conciliatory 
policy adopted by Lord Salisbury 
and so wisely and ably backed up 


by Sir Henry Loch at the Cape and 
Sir Charles Mitchell in Natal, to- 
wards the English inhabitants of 
South Africa, produce further 
satisfactory results, and a juster 
recognition of our countrymen’s 
rights in the Transvaal. 

Again, the depression of and 
stagnation in the _ gold - fields 
money market have been Pag 
beyond all anticipation. Mr Ralph 
Williams, the able British Resi- 
dent at Pretoria, has publicly set 
forth the causes of this distrust, 
and, sharing the fate of all who 
expose abuses, has been condemned 
as an inaccurate pessimist. But 
Mr Williams has justly denounced 
the overt fraud and covert pecula- 
tion which have deplorably clogged 
the prosperity of a district teeming 
with wealth. The inherent min- 
eral riches of the Witwatersrandt, 
easily attainable and yielding vast 
profit, remains a matter of con- 
viction to every reasonable and 
impartial judge. 
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BEFORE proceeding with this 
chapter, it is desirable to impress 
the reader with the fact that the 
account (A)? given in chap. iv. 
represents in principle the true 
financial situation as it ought to 
be at present, but with this differ- 
ence—that the average rate of 
exchange would be a little higher 
than two shillings; and that if 
that principle had been maintained 
during the last twenty years, the 
Indian imports from this country 
would in all probability have been 
much nearer £70,000,000 than 
£50,000,000, instead of the figure 
at which they stand to-day. But 
whatever the expansion of our 
trade with India might have been, 
it is certain that the rate of ex- 
change should never have been 
lower than 1s. 11#d., and then 
only if our exports had been in ex- 
cess of those of India by several 
millions sterling. 

At the present time, however, 
and for several years past (owing 
to the extraordinary action of the 
Secretary of State), the exchange 
has been leaning fitfully and yearn- 
ingly towards the 1s. 4d. point; 
and consequently the settlement of 
the “ balance of trade” under this 
startling depression presents a far 
different picture from that of the 
simple evolution of par equivalents 
worked out at the commencement 
of the last chapter. These two op- 
posite aspects of the matter will 
now be examined — commencing, 
first of all, with the case as set 
forth in account (A), and on the as- 


sumption, as before, that the Indian. 


imports amount to £24,000,000,and 
the Indian exports to 530,000,000 
rupees — the private remittances 
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between the two countries being 
likewise taken as £1,000,000 from 
England and 50,000,000 rupees 
from India; and further, that the 
Indian mints are, as they certain- 
ly ought to be, closed against coin- 
age for the general public. 

It will also be assumed that 
the “ home charges ” of the Gov- 
ernment of India amount to 
£16,000,000 annually in the aver- 
age; and that as they are in no 
way connected with the official 
trade returns of India, or with 
any remittances effected through 
the bankers, they are therefore 
excluded from the bankers’ “ ex- 
change resources.” The Secretary 
of State, however, should not éx- 
clude them from his calculations. 
He, for the moment, is*in the 
capacity of a bill vendor; and it 
is the manifest business of the 
vendor to ascertain as far as he 

ibly can what the nature and 
imit of those resources are, and to 
what probable extent the bankers 
are dependent on his bills for the 
remittance of the balance of trade. 
Having satisfied himself on these 
points, he can then fix such a price 
as will maintain itself on the mar- 
ket, and at the same time give 
him such a margin of profit as he 
has a right to expect from the sale 
of his bills. This, then, is the posi- 
tion of the Secretary of State, ex- 
cept that the matter of “ profit” 
only concerns him with reference 
to the gold responsibilities of the 
bankers, and the duty of provid- 
ing against any probable gold 
deficit in their “exchange re- 
sources.” To this end the “ home 
charges” are an indispensable ne- 
cessity, and he is therefore bound 





1 See ‘Maga’ for March, p. 400. 
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to consider them in conjunction 
with the probable amount of trade 
and private remittances passing 
through the bankers’ hands—not, 
however, as if those “charges” 
represented an Indian import 
(which they are most incorrectly 
assumed to be by the financial 
experts of the India Office'), but 
as a necessary guide in fixing the 
price of the council bills sold to 


Gold receipts by London Bankers or Firms :— 


Value of Indian exports, . 
Private remittances to India, 


Gold payments to be made from these re 
Value of Indian imports, . 
Private remittances from India, . 

India 


Par price of rupee bills on 
(‘‘ home charges’’), 
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cover the whole amount of the 
“charges.” This object may be 
effected by any convenient ar. 
rangement of the figures ; but the 
following formula would answer 
the purpose, perhaps, as well as 
any other—the various items 
being reckoned at the par rate of 
exchange (two shillings per rupee), 
as being the proper economic start- 


ing-point :— 


£53, 000,000 


£34,000,000 
5,000,000 


18,000,000 ' 
-___ 55,000,000 


Bankers’ gold deficit—to be covered by increasing the selling 
price of the council bills a fraction above par (as the 


vendor’s legitimate profit on the transaction), 


It ispobvious that the sterling 
amount of the “home charges” 
does not, and cannot, represent 
their bill value; for in calculating 
the selling price of the bills, the 
Secretary of State (in his capacity 
of vendor) must add such a frac- 
tion to their par value as will 
prevent any gold deficit occurring 
in the “ exchange resources” of 
the banks, and thereby also ensure 
that the whole of his bills shall be 
sold without loss, in the interests 
of the taxpayers of India, whose 
money it is, and for whom he is 
acting as a trusted and responsible 


£1,000,000 


agent or broker for the time being. 
In explanation of these two points, 
the following “ Trial Estimate” 
(which follows as a necessary com- 
plement of the formula just given) 
will show that such a deficit will 
occur at every rate up to and 
including that of 2s. 04$d.; which 
rate, therefore, marks the line at 
or below which the bills ought not 
to be sold, and the line above 
which their price ought to be 
maintained, with respect to the 
existing volume of trade and pri- 
vate remittances passing through 
the bankers’ hands :— 











1 It is opposed to both reason and common-sense that the value of bills sold 
by a broker, as being the only available means of remitting the balance of trade 
due to a foreign country, should at the same time be added to the imports of that 
country, and as a consequence deducted from the amount of the very balance for 
the remittance of which the bills are required and—purchased. If the “‘ home 
charges ”’ were paid through the London bankers (the rupee equivalent thereof 
being previously paid to their agents or corresponding firms in India), it would 
then be perfectly correct to place the ‘‘ charges” in the category of Indian im- 
ports; but so long as the Secretary of State pays them himself out of the moneys 
realised by the sale of his bills, these “‘ home charges" have no connection with 
the trade of India in any financial sense whatever, save that of being a means of 
making provision for the remittance of the trade balances due to that country. 
(See footnote, page 577.) 
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B.—TRIAL ESTIMATE FOR ASCERTAINING THE SELLING PRICE OF 
CoUNCIL BILLs. 
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(Calculated at the rate of 2s. 0}$d. per rupee—the Indian mints being closed 


against coinage for the general public. ) 





LONDON BANKERS (Gold). 





INDIAN BANKERS (Silver). 





Receipts— £ 
From English import 
merchants, for 
trade remittance 


drafts on India 

(Rs. 530,000,000) 
From private remit- 

ters, for drafts on 

India 

(Rs. 9,808,430) 


54,085,156 


1,000,000 






55,035, 156 
Responsibilities— —_—_—. 
Payment of trade 
remittance drafts 
from India 
(Rs. 333,486,590 
Payment of private 
remittance drafts 
from India 
(Rs. 50,000,000) 
Payment to Secre- 
tary of State for 
cost of rupee bills 
on India 
(Rs. 156,934,867) 


34,000,000 


5,097,656 


16, 000,000 
55,097,656 








Receipts— Rupees 

From Indian import 
merchants, for 
trade remittance 
drafts on London 
(£34,000,000) . . 

From private remit- 
ters, for drafts on 
London 
(£5, 097,656) 

From Government 
Treasuries for 
council bills cashed 

(£16,000,000) . . 156,934,867 


540,421,457 











Responsibilities— 
Payment of trade 
remittance drafts 
from London 


(£54,035, 156) 530,000,000 
Payment of private 
remittance drafts 
from London 
(£1,000,000) 9,808,430 
539,808,430 








Bankers’ gold deficit 
(to be covered by rais- 
ing the price of coun- 
cil bills by pod. per 





62,500 















Surplus rupees in 
hand (to be absorbed 
simultaneously with 
the reduction of the 


gold deficit)... . 613,027 














Here the London bankers would 
be £62,500 short of their require- 
ments; and as they could never 
be certain of selling sufficient 
drafts on India to enable them 
to meet the deficiency without 
encroaching on their ordinary 
working capital, the Secretary of 
State would have to fix a higher 


price for his bills, so as to ensure 


the whole of them being taken up 
without loss, and in view to pre- 
vent the possibility of a “gold 
deficit ” with the bankers; for if 
he failed to do this, the bankers 
themselves would be compelled to 
raise the exchange for the same 
object. It would, therefore, be 
essential to fix the price at the 
next higher rate (2s. 04$d.), which, 
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as a basis of exchange, wouldexact- seen from the following “Final 
ly square the balance of trade, plus Estimate ”:— 


the cost of the bills, 


as will be 


C.—FINAL ESTIMATE FOR FIXING THE SELLING PRICE oF CoUNCIL BILLS 
AS A BASIS FOR EXCHANGE OPERATIONS. 


(Calculated at the rate of 2s. 0}$d. per rupee—the Indian mints being 
closed against coinage for the general public. ) 





LONDON BANKERS (Gold). 


INDIAN BANKERS (Silver). 





Receipts— 

From English im- 
port merchants, for 
trade remittance 
drafts on India 
(Rs. 530,000,000) 

From private remit- 
ters for drafts on 
India 
(Rs. 9,795,918) 


Responsibilities— 
Payment of trade 
remittance drafts 
from India 
(Rs. 333,061,224) 
Payment of private 
remittance drafts 
from India 
(Rs. 50,000,000) 
Payment to Secre- 
tary of State for 
cost of rupee bills 
on India 
(Rs. 156,734,694) 


54,104,167 


1,000,000 


55,104,167 





34,000,000 


5,104,167 


16,000,000 


55,104,167 





Receipts— 

From Indian import 
merchants, for 
trade remittance 
drafts on London 
(£34,000,000) . . 

From private remit- 
ters, for drafts on 
London 
(£5,104, 167) 

From Government 
Treasuries for 
council bills cashed 
(£16,000,000) . . 


Responsibilities — 

Payment of trade 
remittance - drafts 
from London 
(£54,104,167) . . 

Payment of private 
remittance drafts 
from London 
(£1,000,000) 


Rupees 


333,061,224 


50,000,000 


156,734,694 


539,795,918 


530,000,000 


9,795,918 





589,795,918 





Bankers’ gold de- 
ficit 











Nil 


Surplus rupees in 
hand 





Nil 








From the above estimate it is 
clear that, so far as the Indian 
taxpayers are concerned, the sell- 
ing price of council bills at the 
present moment should not be less 
than 2s. 04$d. per rupee; but it 
does not follow from this that such 
a price should or should not bethe 


rate of exchange, as that would be 
a matter for the bankers to deter- 


mine, accordin 


to the monetary 


and commercial exigencies of the 


moment. 


So much for the first 


(and the correct) aspect of ex- 
change operations, as they ought 
to exist to-day. It was the neglect 
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of this prescriptive economic pro- 
cedure in 1873 (and afterwards) 
which produced, and still gives 
life and hope to, the specious “ sil- 
ver question”; and to this neglect 
may be traced all the absurd 
“phenomena” which so unneces- 
sarily harassed the minds of the 
Royal Commissioners in 1886-88. 

We now return to the results 
achieved within the “gap,” under 
the existing method, according to 
which the exchange has been im- 
properly worked for so many years. 
Taking the same imports and ex- 
ports as before, we will assume 
that the present exchange in 
both countries is 1s. 443d. per 
rupee—a rate which we do not 
take by caprice or at random, but 
which is forced upon us by the 
developments which will now be 
brought under the reader’s notice.! 
It must also be assumed that the 
Indian mints are (as they are in 
fact) still open to coinage for the 
general public, and that the coun- 
cil bills are (as they are in fact) 
excluded from the bankers’ “ ex- 
change”’ calculations and resources 
—in short, cut adrift and made to 
shift for themselves, as best they 
can, in a grotesque competition 
with the bullion-dealers. 

On these assumptions the Eng- 
lish import merchants would have 
to pay £36,368,490 to the London 
bankers or firms, for drafts on In- 
dia in payment of the 530,000,000 
rupees’ worth of exports from that 
country. In addition to these de- 
posits the bankers would receive 
the further sum of £1,000,000 (the 
equivalent of 14,573,055 rupees) 
on account of private remittances 
to India—thus placing in the hands 
of those bankers £37,368,490, 
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while their equivalent rupee re- 
sponsibilities in India would 
amount to 544,573,055 rupees in 
all. To meet these responsibilities, 
their agents or corresponding firms 
in India would concurrently re- 
ceive 495,483,871 rupees from the 
Indian import merchants for drafts 
on London, in payment of the 
£34,000,000 worth of goods which 
they imported from England ; and 
they would also receive from Eu- 
ropean civilians and Government 
servants in India the further sum 
of 50,000,000 rupees on account 
of private remittances to England 
—in all, 545,483,871 rupees, or 
910,816 rupees more than the 
amount required to meet the Lon- 
don drafts, and that, too, without 
a single rupee bill being purchased 
from the Secretary of State or re- 
ceived from the London bankers. 
On the other hand, the London 
bankers would have to pay the 
drafts from India out of the cash 
(£37,368,490) received by them on 
the sale of their drafts on India, 
which, however, is £62,500 less 
than the amount required for that 
purpose—viz., £37,430,990 — the 
gold equivalent of the 545,483,871 
rupees. The result is that those 
bankers would be compelled t 
meet the deficit from their ordinary 
working capital. Hence it may 
be supposed that in view to avoid 
this disturbance of the bank equili- 
brium,the bankers in both countries 
would naturally prefer that the daily 
exchange should be maintained at 
such a rate as would enable them 
to balance their drafts exactly, one 
against the other, so as to relieve 
them of the inconvenience of pur- 
chasing either bullion or bills, or 
(more important still) of the neces- 





1 This, in fact, is the point at which the “‘ price of silver’’ pretext for working 
an unlawful exchange is seized as an impostor whose career is stopped. With a 
volume of trade greater or less than the present one, this point of detection will 
occur at some other step in the scale of exchange; but whatever the value of the 
trade may be, that mechanical detector will be found at his post to expose the 


economic bubble. 











| 
| 
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sity for encroaching on their bank 
capital, in the payment of their 
respective drafts. The precise 
rate which would meet all these 
conditions will be shown in a few 
moments. In the meantime an 
account of the above transactions 


(which may be termed “The 
Bankers’ Tria/ Estimate”) will be 
appended, for comparison with 
the Official “ Trial Estimate” (B), 
which was framed on the basis of 


2s. O4$d. per rupee (the selling 
price of council bills) :— 


D.—THE BANKERS’ TRIAL ESTIMATE FOR ASCERTAINING THE LOWEST WORK- 
ABLE RATE OF EXCHANGE WITHIN THE LIMITS OF THEIR OWN Ex- 


CHANGE RESOURCES. 


(Caleulated at the exchange of 1s. 435d. per rupee—the Indian mints being 
open to coinage for the general public. ) 














Lonpon (Gold). INDIA (Silver). 
Receipts— £ Receipts— Rupees 
From English import From Indian import 
merchants, for | merchants, for 
trade remittance trade remittance 
drafts on India drafts on London 
(Rs. 530,000,000) 36,368,490 (£34,000,000) . . | 495,483,871 
From private remit- From private remit- 
ters, for drafts on ters, for drafts on 
India London 
(Rs. 14,573,055) 1,000,000 (£3,430, 990) 50,000,000 
From Government 
Treasuries for | 
council bills cashed Nil 
—_—_——- 545,483,871 
37,368,490 aia anni 
Responsibilities — ———_——-| Responsibilities— 
Payment of trade Payment of trade 
remittance drafts remittance drafts 
from India from London 
(Rs. 495,483,871) 34,000,000 (£36,368,490) . . | 530,000,000 
Payment of private Payment of private 
remittance drafts remittance drafts 
from India from London 
(Rs. 50,000,000) 3,430,990 (£1,000,000) 14,573,055 
Payment to Secre- 
tary of State for 
cost of rupee bills 
on India .... Nil 
37,480,990 544,573,055 
Gold deficit to be met, Surplus rupees in 
if possible, by the sale hand—for payment of 
of drafts on India (or drafts from London 
from bank capital) to (sold to make up the 
the extent of the surplus (gold deficit there) . 910,816 
rupees in hand there 62,500 




















1 The practical meaning of this operation is, that the bankers can thereby wipe 
out the ‘‘ balance of trade’ altogether, by making the value of the imports (how- 
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On comparing the above figures 
with those in the official estimate 
(B), it will be seen that by dis- 

ensing with the Secretary of 
rate’s bills, the London bankers 
would have just the same, and no 
greater, gold deficit with the spuri- 
ous exchange of 1s.44$d., than they 
would have with the approximate- 
ly correct exchange of 2s. 049d. ; 
while the surplus rupees in the 
hands of the Indian bankers (as rep- 
resenting the exchange equivalent 
of that deficit) would be 910,816, 
or 297,789 more than they would 
have with the higher rate of ex- 
change. Still, if the exchange sys- 
tem were a bond fide one, the gold 
deficit would be an obstacle to the 
adoption of 1s. 443d, for reasons 
similar to those given under the 
official estimate (B); and there- 
fore, to get rid of this deficit the 
bankers would be obliged to fix 
the exchange at a point higher 
in the scale. The only other mat- 
ter requiring notice here is, that 
under this system, and with the 
present volume of trade, 1s. 443d. 
is the first rate in the downward 
course of exchange at which the 
“exchange resources” of the 


bankers will show a “gold defi- 


cit” (with a corresponding “ ru- 
pee surplus”); while at every 
succeeding rate below it, both the 
deficit and the surplus will in- 
crease in equivalent ratio. But 
at the rate next above it (1s. 44$d.) 
the deficit will disappear, and the 
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rupee responsibilities in India will 
be fully covered by the gold re- 
ceipts in London, thus enabling 
the bankers to make the whole of 
the trade remittances without en- 
croaching on their ordinary work- 
ing capital, or purchasing a single 
rupee bill from the Secretary of 
State. This rate (1s. 44$d.) is also 
the point from which a gold sur- 
plus and an equivalent rupee deficit 
commence respectively in the up- 
ward course of exchange, each in- 
creasing in equivalent relative 
value, step by step, as the ex- 
change rises. Hence, at every 
rate above this point the purchase 
of rupee bills becomes compulso 
—the amount of bills required 
being enhanced by each succeed- 
ing rise in the exchange. 

It is now desirable, for further 
comparison, to give an additional 
account (which may be termed 
“The Bankers’ Final Estimate ”’) 
of the same transactions on the 
basis of the next higher rate 
(1s. 44$d.), which, as regards the 
present volume and ratio of Indian 
imports and exports, and private 
remittances, is the banker’s mini- 
mum rate of exchange hinted at 
by our friend Mr Mysterious Some- 
body, and which (if, again, the 
system were a bond fide one) the 
majority of Anglo-Indian bankers 
would probably be expected to 
favour, in view to the protection 
of their gold capital, and for other 
reasons already suggested : 











ever small) cover the value of the exports (however large) ; or, in otber words, by 
lowering the rate of exchange to the point at which this equalisation of values 
is effected, the prime cost of the whole volume of Indian imports is increased, 
while that of the exports is reduced in a corresponding ratio. The higher selling 
prices thus thrown upon the imported article must come out of the pockets of 
the Indian consumers; but in the case of the exports, the English consumers 
do not (except in rare cases of sharp trade competition) receive any advantage 
from the lower “gold prices’’ at which the articles ought to be sold, but at 
which they are not sold. The difference, therefore, between the exchange and 
the par value of the Indian goods goes, as a rule, into the pockets of the 
English importers, or import merchants. No greater or more flagrant public 
wrong was ever perpetrated, nor heavier blow struck at free and unrestricted 
commerce, than this. 
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E.—THE BANKERS’ FINAL ESTIMATE FOR FIXING THE LOWEST WORKABLE 
RATE OF EXCHANGE WITHIN THE LIMITS OF THEIR OWN EXCHANGE 


RESOURCES. 


(Caleulated at the exchange of 1s. 44§d. per rupee—the Indian mints being 
open to coinage for the general public. ) 





Lonpon (Gold). 


InpDIA (Silver) 





Receipts — 

From English im- 
port merchants, for 
trade remittance 
drafts on India 
(Rs. 530,000 000) 

From private remit- 
ters, for drafts on 
India 
(Rs. 14,545,454) . 


Responsibilities— 
Payment of trade 
remittance drafts 
from India 
(Rs. 494,545,454) 
Payment of private 
remittance drafts 
from India 
(Rs. 50,000,000) 
Payment to Secre- 
tary of State for 
cost of rupee bill 
onIndia .... 


36,487,500 


1,000,000 





37,437,500 | 


84,000,000 
8,437,500 


Nil 
87,437,500 


Receipts— 

From Indian import 
merchants, for 
trade remittance 
drafts on London 
(£84,000,000) . . 

From private remit- 
ters, for drafts on 
London 
(£38,437,500) 

From Government 
Treasuries for 
council bills 


Responsibilities— 
Payment of trade 
remittance drafts 
from London 
(£36,437,500) . . 
Payment of private 
remittance drafts 
from London 
(£1,000, 000) 


494,545,454 


50,000,000 


Nil 


544,545,454 


530,000,000 


14,545,454 


544,545,454 





Gold deficit 
Gold surplus ... 





Nil 
Nil 








Rupee surplus 
Rupee deficit .. . 





Nil 
Nil 








We have now before us what 
may safely be called the “actual 
results” of two systems of ex- 
change—viz., the orthodox and the 
spurious. The former is con- 
structed on the true economic (as indicated in chap. Iv.) admits 
principle, having the par value of of the rate of exchange being 
fixed at the pleasure of the opera- 


the rupee as its basis, combined 
with the proper protection of 





closed mints, and is illustrated in 
the accounts (A), (B), and (C). 
The latter also has its root in the 
par value of the rupee, but with 
open mints—a circumstance which 


tors, at any point in the scale of 
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exchange from 2s. down to the 
bankers’ minimum. This is done 
under the pretext that the “ mar- 
ket price of silver” is the true 
basis of exchange and warrants 
the downward movement; while 
the rates thus deduced have no 
reference whatever to the bal- 
ance of trade, but ostensibly to 
the metallic value which the price 
of silver is presumed to give to the 
rupee, and which price they (the 
operators) also regulate and con- 
trol by means of the destructive 
competition between the bullion- 
dealers with their bar-silver and 
the Secretary of State with his 
council bills. This spurious sys- 
tem is amply illustrated in the 
accounts (D) and (E). 

Under the orthodox (or correct 
economic) system, the bankers have 
no alternative but to make provi- 
sion for the purchase of the rupee 
bills required for the remittance 
of the balance of trade ; and the 
Secretary of State, who is the only 
broker who can supply them, is, 
or ought to be, compelled to fix 
the price of those bills at such 
a rate as shall at once protect the 
public from undue exactions, and 
relieve the bankers from the in- 
convenience of drawing on their 
normal business capital, in order 
to meet their exchange responsi- 
bilities. 

Under the spurious (or “ depre- 
ciated silver”) system, the bank- 
ers are not obliged to make the 
least provision for the purchase of 
such bills, so long as the present low 
rates prevail; and the Secretary 
of State, therefore, seems to have 
considered himself at liberty not 
only to dispose of them at a ruin- 
ous discount in demoralising com- 
petition with the silver market, 
but also to keep his mints open 
at the same time, so as to provide 
the purchasers of his bills with a 
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never-failing instrument for fore- 
ing him to continue in the fatal 
course he has chosen to pursue. 
These two forces combined have 
enabled the bankers to reduce 
the “gold surplus” (of, say, 
£15,000,000 at par) to as low a 
figure as the gross value of trade 
permitted from time to time, con- 
jointly, of course, with that ever- 
handy coadjutor, the “market 
price of silver.” This reduction 
was simply a process of exhaustion 
made easy by bringing the daily 
rate of exchange gradually down, 
step by step, until: the “ trade” 
values and the “private” remit- 
tances to and from India were 
made to balance each other, and the 
“surplus ” thereby reduced to nit, 
on reaching the “ bankers’ mini- 
mum.” At that point the equali- 


sation of the values of imports and 
exports was effected, and there the 
process of exhaustionended. Dur- 
ing all the intermediate stages of 


this peculiar manipulation (i.e., be- 
fore the “ minimum ” was reached) 
the reduced “surplus” at each stage 
entailed a corresponding reduction 
in the quantity of council bills 
required to assist in effecting that 
equalisation—the amount of the 
bills decreasing at every fall of the 
exchange, until the necessity for 
their purchase (for trade remittance 
purposes) entirely ceased at the 
“minimum” point in like manner. 
These objectionable operations,and 
other accessories already indicated, 
are in themselves conclusive proof 
of the spurious character of the 
system which engenders them; 
but if further or more positive 
evidence be required, we have it 
ready at hand; and we will now 
proceed to adduce it by applying 
to this immoral structure a def- 
inite and practical test, under 
which it must either stand or fall 
to pieces absolutely. 
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It will be seen, from the several 
accounts above referred to, that 
each of these two systems has 
its own distinct “ bankers’ mini- 
mum,” below which they cannot 
fix the daily rate of exchange 
without falling back on their 
working capital as a means of 
making good the certain “gold 
deficit” which must arise there- 
from. Further, it has been shown 
in a former chapter that the market 
price of silver is not an economi- 
cally legal or legitimate basis of 
exchange; but, supposing for a 
moment that-it is a legal one, 
and that, in fixing the daily rates, 
the bankers have only for their 
object the end for which all for- 
eign exchange is intended and 
recognised,— namely, the payment 
of the balance of trade (the remit- 
tances on that account between 
the two countries being, of course, 
self-adjusting, )—then the mere fact 
of the existence of this impas- 
sable barrier—the “ gold deficit ” 
—is, in itself, incontrovertible 
evidence that exchange with India 
is in no wise dependent on, or con- 
nected with, the market price of 
silver, any more than with the 
market price of turnips. The 
price of silver has nothing to do 
with that deficit, and has no power 
to prevent it, because it is solely 
caused by overstepping the line (or 
rate of exchange) at which the 
equalisation of values of imports 
and exports occurs; and hence it 
is that the spurious system now in 
force is entirely ruled and con- 
trolled by the limit of those val- 
ues, or, in other words, by the 
limit of the volume of trade, and 
not by the fluctuating price of 
silver, or of gold, or of any other 
commodity. 

More; if silver bullion were 
now being sold in the market for 
only one penny per ounce, or if 
the Secretary of State were to 


allow the price of his bills to be 
squeezed down to the preposter- 
ous rate of 6d., or even to ld. 
per rupee, neither of these events 
could in the least degree neutral- 
ise the vitality of that “ deficit.” 
There it must remain, and the 
bankers cannot pass it; and if all 
the known and unknown silver- 
mines on earth were now opened, 
and were pouring out their trea- 
sures simultaneously, and without 
intermission—and if the mar- 
kets of the world were in con- 
sequence flooded with silver still 
cheaper and more depreciated than 
ever—yet, that “bankers gold 
deficit” would still be there to bar 
the way to any further decline—in 
what? In the market price of 
silver? No; but in the rate of 
exchange! Silver may go down 
to the very lowest limit of price 
in the market, but—the exchange 
cannot and will not go down nith 
it beyond the “minimum” rate 
fixed by the volume of trade; 
and this one fact alone is suffi- 
cient to shatter into a thousand 
fragments the rotten and worthless 
fabric of exchange based on the 
market price of silver. 

Economic laws cannot be broken, 
any more than natural laws, with- 
out the transgressors being met by 
checks or rebuffs at some point in 
their progress. The subtleties of 
irregularexchange operations, how- 
ever dexterously managed, cannot 
evade those laws; and the presence 
of that “ gold deficit” shows that 
they cannot be evaded even under 
a cunningly devised spurious 
system. There it stands like an 
armed sentinel, to demand recog- 
nition of the truths to which it 
points—viz. : 


(a) That an established current 
coin is a represenative of the values 
of commodities, but is not a com- 
modity itself ;—that it has, therefore, 
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no market value as such ;—that its 
relative monetary value must of ne- 
cessity be a fired and not a fluctuating 
value ;—and (once so fixed) that it is 
unchangeable, and independent of the 
market price of gold or silver or any 
other article of commerce; and con- 


sequently— 

(b) That any system of exchange 
opposed to those laws is erroneous and 
untenable ; and further— 

(ec) That an exchange based on the 
‘*market price of silver’’ is not merely 
an economic fallacy, but a logical ab- 
surdity ; because if it were a true 
system, it would hold good at all its 
stages, however low the price of silver 
might happen to be ;— 

(d) That the rates of exchange fixed 
under such a fictitious system are de- 
duced exclusively from the gross values 
of the imports and exports down to 
the point of equipoise or equalisation 
of such values (below which they 
cannot go), and without the slightest 
reference to, or connection with, the 
market price of silver, except in so far 
as such price serves to give a mere- 
tricious pretext for the operation ;* 
and lastly— 

(e) That when such an erroneous 
system can be made (as it has been 
made) to evolve a rate of exchange 
under which the ‘‘ balance of trade’’ or 
any portion thereof disappears, such 
a system becomes a public evil of the 
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gravest character, because it is capable 
of being used (as it has been used) as 
a covert instrument for the direct 
spoliation of the public interests. 


We have now proved to actual 
demonstration that the present 
system of exchange with India isa 
plain and palpable fallacy, opposed 
not only to commercial morality 
and the public interests, but to 
every principle of economic science; 
and as this huge fiction has thus 
fallen to pieces under examination, 
here we might stop, in the hope 
that the task we have undertaken 
has been performed. The work, 
however, is not yet completed, as 
we have only got through the 
“ gap,” and are not yet within the 
orchard. We are just about to 
enter upon that portion of the 
grounds where the great depreda- 
tions have been committed ; and 
we will therefore ask the reader to 
accompany us a little farther in 
the work of exploration. The fruit- 
trees are now in full view, and at 
this distance they look fairly well ; 
but when we get a little closer, the 
great majority of them will be 
found to be “nothing but leaves.” 


VI. 


It has been shown that the 
bankers’ minimum, under the 


spurious system of exchange we 
have just examined, has the effect 





1It may not be amiss here to point out parenthetically that if the balance of 


trade were now in favour of England, the Indian bankers would be fully justified 
in fixing the rate of exchange in strict accordance with the unwarrantable system 
so long followed in London—viz., that of making their exports (however small) 
balance their imports (however large). By this simple method they would wipe 
out the “ balance,’’ just as is now accomplished by their London friends; but in 
doing so, the exchange would have to rise to the rate by which the equalisation 
could be effected, and this rate would be far above the par point. For example, 
if the present volume of imports and exports, and private remittances of the two 
countries respectively, were exactly reversed, so that the balance of £15,000,000 
would be due by India, the rate of exchange required to equalise the values, 
and of course to wipe out that balance at the same time, would be a fraction over 
2s. 10d. per rupee! Could absurdity go farther than this? And yet it would 
be the same system precisely which is now in force for the settlement of the trade 
balances due to India—the “ price of silver’’ being nothing more than an excuse 
for the proceeding. 
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of balancing the value of Indian 
imports (however small) with that 
of the Indian exports (however 
large), and thereby cancelling or 
getting rid of the “ balance of 
trade” altogether. It has also 
been shown that this operation 
obviates the necessity of purchas- 
ing a single bill from the Secretary 
of State for the purpose of trade 
remittances to India. Further, it 
has been shown that if the bankers 
themselves fully believed in the 
correctness of the present system 
of exchange, and if they had no 
other object in adhering to it than 
that of making due provision for 
the same trade remittances exclu- 
sively, they could not afford to dis- 


regard the warning given by the 


‘gold deficit” by attempting to 
force the exchange down below 
their own minimum rate as fixed 
by the volume of trade of the day. 
It is therefore evident that when 
any such attempt is made, they 
must be aiming at some other ob- 
ject, and they must also have suffi- 
cient supplementarycapital in hand 
to meet the “ gold deficit” which 
such a depressing exchange must 
inevitably create. Hence when- 
ever the exchange falls below the 
bankers’ minimum of the day, and 
especially when it continues so, it 
is another infallible proof that the 


‘mechanism by which the exchange 


is worked is being made to subserve 
some occult purpose at variance 
with the interests of legitimate 
commerce. This point presses 
with irresistible force when it is 
remembered that the Secretary of 
State’s bills, which are not required 
for trade remittances, are at the 
same time being showered on the 
market at any price that may be 
offered for them, and that they are 
invariably purchased by the bank- 
ers and others who are connected 
with the trade of India. 


This additional proof, however, 
only accentuates the impropriety, 
and is not absolutely necessary to 
establish the mala fides of the 
present exchange operations. The 
bare fact of any portion of the 
balance of trade being swept away 
is of itself sufficient; for this 
unlawful attenuation leaves the 
ground clear to that extent for fur- 
ther operations outside the scope of 
the ordinary exchange; and when 
the “ bankers’ minimum ” is event- 
ually reached, the whole ground is 
clear for unlimited enterprise in 
the acquisition of council bills. 
For all purposes of trade re- 
mittances these bills have long 
been superfluous and unnecessary ; 
and even if the exchange had been 
maintained at or about the average 
minimum rate, and had never been 
permitted to fall below it, yet this 
one circumstance (even if it stood 
alone) would bear overwhelming 
testimony to the fact that the 
present fallacious system of ex- 
change is used, and was probably 
intended to be used, as a mere 
auxiliary in aid of unlimited spec- 
ulation in those “superfluous ” 
bills— or, in other words, as a 
covert instrument for the direct spol- 
tation of the public interests. This 
mischievous system, however, has 
yet another curious feature, which 
the reader will perhaps be sur- 
prised to hear of—viz. : 


‘“That whenever the rate of ex- 


‘change is below the ‘minimum’ by any 


given number of points, such rate (in so 
far as concerns the amount of ‘ super- 
fluous’ bills available for purchase) 
is the exact equivalent of an exchange 
the same number of points above the 
‘minimum ’—the volume of trade 
being, of course, the same in both 
cases—but with this important advan- 
tage, that the rupees are so very much 
cheaper in the former case, and there- 
fore far more plentiful for the purposes 
of the general scramble for bills, with- 
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out an extra farthing being expended 
in their purchase.”’ 


And it is obvious that the pros- 
pect of this advantage is in itself 
a powerful inducement to force the 
exchange below the “miaimum,” 
whenever this can be effected in 
unison (if possible) with the “ quo- 
tations” of the silver market,— 
“the convenient scapegoat which 
bears all the odium.” 

Be this as it may, it is al- 
most certain that the exchange 
with India has stood, and stood 
for a long time, at a point very 
much below the “minimum” war- 
ranted by the concurrent volume 
of trade. It has long stood at or 
about 1s. 4,8,d.—a rate which it is 
impossible to reconcile with any 
reasonable fluctuations in the esti- 
mated daily trade of India. It 
may be, perhaps, that whilst this 
paper is being written, great and 
unexpected commercial changes 
are occurring; but this cannot 
be said of the trade of the past 
twelve months, during which the 
course of exchange has presented 
an almost unbroken level line of 
quotations, unjustifiably low even 
under the spurious system in 
which they were generated. Even 
with the full figures given in the 
trade estimate at the commence- 
ment of chap. iv., such a de 
pressed exchange would entail a 
“bankers’ gold deficit” of some 
£1,500,000 in the year, or say, 
nearly £30,000 a-week. It must 
therefore be concluded that the 
purchasers of council bills are in 
no wise frightened in their specu- 
lations by the apparition of a mere 
— deficit, for it is clear to every- 

ody that they must have sufficient 
supplementary gold resources at 
command to meet it, as well as 
to purchase (as they have always 
hitherto purchased) the whole of 
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the bills placed on the market from 
ear to year. This is absolutely 
a dispute. 

f, then, with an exchange rang- 
ing eight points below the average 
“minimum,” the Anglo - Indian 
bankers or firms are not only pre- 

ared ‘to meet a “gold deficit,” 
ut are also ready to purchase 
several millions’ worth of council 
bills, which they do not need for 
the regular trade remittances, it 
surely may be asked: “ Where 
does all this gold come from, year 
by year, in constant and unfailing 
succession ; and why is so much 
money spent in buying depreciated 
rupee bills, which are of no use 
to them?” These are questions 
which are likely to crop up at 
various stages of this inquiry, 
and it is perhaps not mood e 
that the reader who has accom- 
panied us thus far may now be 
fairly able to formulate the an- 
swers for himself; but it may be 
suggested here, as a preliminary, 
that the acquisition of these sup- 
plementary gold resources is due 
to a gradual accumulation of the 
profits arising from the purchase 
of such council bills as were not 
needed for the regular trade re- 
mittances to India. Every fall 
in the scale of exchange, from 2s. 
downwards, represents a diminu- 
tion of the quantity of bills 
required for those remittances, 
and a corresponding increase of 
“superfluous” bills which were 
available for purchase as a specu- 
lation. Similarly every fall in the 
exchange represents a margin of 
rofit, be it little or much, accru- 
ing from the “superfluous bills” 
of the period ; while a continuous 
series of these falls down to the 
present rate of exchange, means 
on each separate downward move- 
ment an addition to the accumu- 
lated previous gains; and all these 
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successive revolutions of the roll- 
ing ball from week to week during 
the last fifteen or sixteen years 
must necessarily have culminated 
in the formation of a “gold re- 
serve” of at least +£7,000,000 
or £8,000,000 in the aggregate. 
These gains invested, as they ac- 
crued (in rupees in the first in- 
stance), in Indian commodities, 
and their par value afterwards 
realised in gold in the European 
markets, to be again expended 
in council bills, and the money 
(rupees as before) once more in- 
vested in Indian products, to be 
again converted into gold—profit 
being added to profit at each turn 
of the wheel—are the supplemen- 
tary gold resources now at the 
disposal of the purchasers of those 
bills; and these accumulated re- 
sources (one-half of which may be 
said to be permanently sunk in 
Indian commodities in constant 
transit to English and Continental 
wy have, of course, been regu- 
arly fed and sustained from the 
revenues of India. 

Whether these views be correct 
or not is a matter of little moment, 
as affecting the principal object of 
this paper; but one thing is cer- 
tain,—it is beyond the ingenuity 
of man to prove that a fabric of 
exchange built upon such a rotten 
foundation, and surrounded by such 
accessories as have been here de- 
scribed and demonstrated, can be 
either honest or legitimate, or that 
the real and palpable object of these 
extraordinary purchases is not one 
of speculation of a very audacious 
type—a safe speculation, however, 
which gives an initial and im- 
mediate profit of nearly 33 per 
cent on the outlay, without in- 
curring an atom of risk, and with- 
out including the subsequent trade 
profits which the investments are 


made to yield. Where such enor- 
mous gains accrue to the pur- 
chasers of these superfluous bills, 
there must, of course, be corres- 
ponding losses in other directions. 

Except from a strictly moral 
point df view, the purchasers of 
these bills can hardly be censured 
as “business men” for joining in 
the general scramble, and snatch- 
ing as many of the “ depreciated 
rupees” as may come within their 
reach; but the official system 
which permits, and even promotes, 
such squandering of the public 
money is deserving of very special 
and very deliberate consideration. 
All that can be done here is to 
point to its existence, and to show 
that the Secretary of State (with 
whiom alone the blame rests) has 
unconsciously caused a large por- 
tion of the revenues of India to be 
gratuitously distributed amongst 
the speculators; while, as a neces- 
sary adjunct of this unique process, 
the importers (and therefore the 
consumers) of English goods, and 
the European residents in India, 
are mulcted to the extent of sev- 
eral millions of rupees per annum 
in their trade and private remit- 
tances to England,—not to men- 
tion the additional taxes which 
have had to be levied on the tax- 
payers all round in order to meet 
the large Budget demands which it 
entails. To explain all this more 
fully, it is imperative to trouble 
the reader with another account 
of the same transactions, which 
we will call “ The Bankers’ Sub- 
minimum Estimate” because it 
will be calculated at the exchange 
of 1s. 4,%-d. per rupee (or eight 
points below the minimum of 
1s. 448d.), and because that is 
about the rate in force at pres- 
ent,! and may now be said to be 
almost stationary. 





1 This was written early in September 1889. 
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F.—THE BANKERS’ SUB-MINIMUM ESTIMATE. 


- 






(Calculated at the exchange of 18. 4,4;d. per rupee—the Indian mints 
being open to coinage for the general public.) 






































Lonpon (Gold). Inp1IA (Silver). 
Receipts— £ Receipts— Rupees. 
From English import From Indian import 
merchants, for merchants, for 
trade remittance trade remittance 
drafts on India. drafts on London 
(Rs. 580,000,000) | 35,885,417 (£384,000,000) . 502,153,846 
From private remit- From private remit- 
ters, for drafts on ters, for drafts on 
India. London 
(Rs. 14,769,281) . 1,000,000 (£38,385,417) 50,000,000 
From Government 
Treasuries for 
council bills cashed Nil 
36,885,417 552,153,846 
Responsibilities— Responsibilities— 
Payment of trade Payment of trade 
remittance drafts remittance drafts 
from India from London 
(Rs. 502,153,846) 34,000,000 (£35,885,417) 530,000,000 
Payment of private Payment of private 
remittance drafts remittance drafts 
from India from London 
(Rs. 50,000,000) . 3,385,417 (£1,000,000 14,769,231 
Payment to Secre- 
tary of State for 
cost of rupee bills 
onIndia . . . Nil 
37,385,417 544,769,231 
Gold deficit — to be Surplus rupees in 
met, if possible, by the hand — fur payment 
sale of drafts on India of drafts from Lon- 
(or from bank capital) don (sold to make u 
to the extent of the the gold deficit there) 7,384,615 
surplus rupees in 
hand. there ; 500,000 








Now, if the amount of trade 










mately correct (and there is no 
reason to believe that they are 


and private remittances shown in 
not fairly so),' surely it is self- 


all of these accounts be approxi- 








1 Probably there are no two writers who will be agreed as to the approximate 
amount of these remittances; but absolute correctness (although always desir- 
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evident that the London bankers 
or firms must at this moment be 
drawing on their ordinary capital 
to the extent of £500,000 per an- 
num, or nearly £10,000 a-week in 
the aggregate, to enable them to 
cash the drafts from their Indian 
agents or corresponding firms; 
but, unless they have supplemen- 
tary gold resources to fall back 
upon (as it is quite clear that they 
have), it is equally self-evident 
that no possible amount of asso- 
ciated capital could stand such a 
erpetual drain as that. But that 
is not all. By this fictitious sys- 
tem of exchange, whereby the 
daily rate has been brought down 
eight points below the bankers’ 
minimum—a point which could 
never under any circumstance be 
reached by legitimate exchange— 
the cost of Indian imports from 
the United Kingdom is practically 
raised (at the expense of the con- 
sumers) to a price sufficient to 
cover the value of the whole vol- 
ume of Indian exports and private 
remittances besides, and then to 
leave in the bankers’ hands a sur- 
plus of nearly 73 millions of 
rupees, which effectually relieves 
those gentlemen of the necessity of 
purchasing a single rupee bill from 
anybody. This is the modern 
mode of getting rid of the “ bal- 
ance of trade” due to a foreign 
country which happens to be 
powerless to defend her property 
or her interests; and yet the 


spurious rate of exchange by 


which this financial coup has been 
yr ey is supposed to be fixed 
or the express purpose of remit- 


ting that balance—a balance which 
it has already wiped out of exist- 
ence! It is on a wretched finan- 
cial raft like this that the Secre- 
tary of State and his bills have 
been drifting about in distress for 
the last fifteen or sixteen years; 
and there they flounder still. 
Strange as all this may seem to 
be, it is yet even stranger and 
more inexplicable to find that in 
the face of these facts, and, above 
all, in the face of the ceaseless 
drain above alluded to, these 
bankers and firms are, as al- 
ready indicated, expending addi- 
tional sums, not less in the ag- 
gregate than £16,000,000 (minus 
the deficit of £500,000) a-year 
—or nearly £300,000 a-week— 


in the purchase of the Secretary . 


of State’s bills—superfluous bills 
which they do not require for any 
purpose connected with the remit- 
tance of the balance of trade. 
Here again, then, we are reminded 
of the questions—‘ For what ob- 
ject are these superfluous bills pur- 
chased? And from what source is 
the purchase money obtained? And 
is it with the view of ‘making it 
worth their while’ to secure all 
these millions of ‘depreciated ru- 
onal that the rate of exchange 

as been tumbled down, point 
after point, from a figure at or 
about par to 1s. 4,$,d.? As a 
further help toward an answer to 
these interrogatories, we will here 
append a statement, showing by 
whom the “losses by exchange ” 
in these transactions are borne, 
and to whom those losses accrue 
as a gain or profit. 





able for the sake of accurate deductions) is not essential to establish the prin- 


ciple for which we are contending. 


Indeed, any figures may be selected for 


experiment, and, so long as the actual present ratio of imports to exports is 
observed, the changes may be rung on them in different forms, and it will be 
found, in every case, that that principle will still assert itself in one direction 


or another. 
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This statement shows that the 
“losses by exchange” are borne 
by the consumers of English goods 
imported into India to the extent 
of 162 millions of rupees ; and by 
the European civilians andGovern- 
‘ment servants in India (who are 
at the same time large consumers 
of these goods) to the extent of 16 
millions of rupees on their “ fam- 
ily ” and other private remittances 
to England ; whilea further loss of 
76 millions falls on the taxpayers 
and revenues of India—in all, an 
aggregate loss of more than 254 
millions of rupees per annum! It 
also shows that the persons who 
gain by these josses are—(1) the 
English import merchants, who 
net 171 millions; (2) the persons 
sending private remittances from 
England to India, who save nearly 
5 millions by the exploit; (3) the 
bankers and other financial firms, 
who gain 2 millions on the trade 
and private remittances without 
their being necessarily connected 
with any one of the mercantile 
transactions on which the losses 
have occurred ; and (4) the same 
bankers and firms haul in no less 
than 76 millions on the superfluous 
bills purchased from the Secretary 
of State, without their raising a 
finger to earn such enormous gains. 
And yet, great as these gains are, 


° 
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they only represent the exchange 
transactions of a single year. How 
vast, then, must the mighty total be 
for all the years that have yassed 
since the beginning of 1874! If 
the rupee is depreciated, there is 
evidently “ money in it.” 

The old gentleman who was 
figuratively represented by Mr 
Mysterious Somebody, and who is 
identical with the proprietor of 
the luckless Indian orchard which 
has sustained all these terrible 
losses, can now gaze in quiet re- 

at the incipient ruins of 
his once splendid property, and 
at the pretty little “gap” which 
his confidential young friend so 
cleverly contrived, and which has 
been so smartly and so promptly 
utilised by those to whom his 
ideal speech was addressed. But, 
unlike, the owner of the apple- 
trees, the Indian proprietor con- 
tents himself with running about 
the country in search of some 
wondrous scientific explanation of 
his loss; while from constant use, 
and the utter absence of care- 
takers, detectives, or patrols, the 
“gap” is in the meantime be- 
coming larger and easier to enter, 
and still remains wide open to all 
who may desire to appropriate 
what is yet left of the old pre- 
serves. Nero still fiddles. 


VII. 


From the light now thrown on 
the surroundings of what is called 
“ the Silver question,” the reader 
will be prepared to shape his 
own views as to the grounds on 
which the bimetallists differ in 
opinion as to the necessity for 
applying their currency system to 
India. On this point the Royal 
Commissioners have observed that 
although the bimetallic party are 
agreed that the international adop- 


tion of bimetallism is the true basis 
of the system, yet that “they are 
not agreed as to the inclusion of 
India ” in that arrangement; and 
it is not surprising, therefore, that 
in the face of this seeming incon- 
sistency the Commissioners have 
not only failed to realise the ad- 
vantages which its adoption by 
England would secure, but have 
decided against it, and in doing 
so have made the following re- 
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marks anent the cause of the evils 
for which bimetallism is supposed 
to be the only cure :— 


‘‘Though unable to recommend the 
adoption of bimetallism, we are quite 
alive to the imperfections of stand- 
ards of value which not only fluctu- 
ate, but fluctuate independently of 
each other ;”’ 


and— 


‘* We have no hesitation in expres- 
sing the conclusion that the changes 
in the relative value of the precious 
metals are causing important evils 
and inconvenience to the Government 
of India, which are well worth the 
endeavour to remedy them, if a 
remedy can be devised which could 
be adopted without injustice to other 
interests, and without causing other 
evils or inconveniences equally great.’’ 


The other interests here allud- 
ed to are those of creditors who 
would suffer from the adoption 
of a bimetallic currency, inasmuch 
as debts contracted in gold could 
then be paid in silver. As bi- 
metallism has not been adopted, 
however, these interests are not 
threatened ; but the “ important 
evils and inconvenience to the 
Government of India” which have 
arisen out of the circumstancés 
stated in chap. v. can be reme- 
died without resorting to bimetal- 
lism, or sacrificing any interests 
beyond those whose vital breath 
is in the “safe speculation” be- 
gotten of a low exchange, and in 
the continuance of the spurious 
system which alone is capable of 
producing it. This is the disease, 
for the eradication of which we are 
fighting ; and the best remedy for 
that disease is the immediate remov- 
al of the preventible cause which 
produced it. This remedy has al- 
ways been within our own reach, al- 
though the Minister of the Crown, 
who is theoretically responsible to 
Parliament for the protection of 
the lawful interests of India, has 
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either persistently refused or ne- 
glected to take it up and apply it. 
The Secretary of State himself 
holds the key of the position. It 
is he who possesses, but will not 
wield, the power of restoring to 
the standard coin of India its legal 
and rightful stability, and of vir- 
tually fixing the basis of exchange 
on its legitimate foundation. But 
his action, or inaction, in this mat- 
ter, during a long course of years 
past, has had the effect of intensi- 
fying the grievances for which a 
remedy is now once more sought 
for the hundredth time. It has 
already brought ruin on the fin- 
ances of India, and it is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that if any 
European nation had suffered one- 
half what that country has suffered 
from this one preventible cause 
alone, it would probably have led 
to a revolution. Hear what the 
Commissioners say :— 


“This large sum’? [referring to a 
‘*loss by exchange’’ of 1-10th of the 
total revenue, at the present rate of 
exchange] ‘‘ has been sometimes rep- 
resented as a loss to the Government, 
but not to the people of India. The 
distinction is untenable. Finance is 
the most important business of Govern- 
ment: in no country is itso important 
asin India. Yet we maintain a sys- 
tem such that its administration finds 
itself involved in as many financial 
uncertainties and embarrassments as 
if it were engaged in a costly war... . 
After repeated efforts to reduce ex- 
penditure, the Goverment of India 
have been compelled to resort to fresh 
taxation in order to restore the finan- 
cial equilibrium ; and unless some 
improvement shortly takes place, it 
will become indispensable to adopt 
further measures open to grave objec- 
tion, both on financial and political 
grounds, in order to avert financial 

The future prospect is 
one which we cannot regard without 
serious apprehension... .. It is im- 
possible to shut our eyes to the pos- 
sibility of a still further relative de- 
preciation of silver or appreciation of 
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gold, and a consequent increase of the 
difficulties by which the Government 
is now beset, if the two precious 
metals continue, asat present, without 
any fixed ratio between them... . It 
is not only the embarrassment which 
has already been caused. . . that has 
to be borne in mind, but the impos- 
sibility of foreseeing to what extent 
those embarrassments may be in- 
creased, and their difficulty augment- 
ed, by a further depression in the 
value of silver.’’ 


The “value of silver” still 
haunts the minds of men, even 
of Royal Commissioners, as being 
the pivot on which the “depre- 
ciation of the rupee” is supposed 
to turn. May we hope that this 
erroneous but very mischievous 
notion will soon give place to a 
knowledge of the fact that it has 
no real or necessary connection 
with the matter at all! It is 
true, no doubt, that, the “ value 
of silver” has, unfortunately, been 
too long permitted to be used as 
the primary instrument for forcing 
down the exchange; but if the 
sale of council bills had been pro- 
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rly conducted, and if the sta- 

ility of the Indian coinage had 
received the legal protection which 
it ought to have received from her 
Majesty’s Government, the fal- 
lacies by which the “ silver ques- 
tion ” has been kept alive so long 
would have been exploded from 
the moment at which that protec- 
tion was given. The high official 
personage who has unconsciously 
aided the exchange financiers in 
the work of depreciation will, it is 
to be hoped, speedily perceive the 
truth of this statement, and that 


- he will recognise—late though it 


be—the criminal folly of past in- 
attention to plain economic laws, 
on reading the following state- 
ments which the Commissioners 
have thought expedient to put on 
record :— 

“It is of the essence of a good 
[currency] standard that it should be 
as stable as possible, and should not 
in itself be subject to causes affecting 
its relation to commodities ;”’ 
and— 

“Tf it be right that a Goverment 


—_— 





1It is worthy of note that, instead of the low price of silver being detrimental 
to the monetary interests of India, it ought, on the contrary, to have been made 
a source of profit at the Indian mints. In,illustration of this, it may be men- 
tioned that the stability of the silver coinage of England is so protected that, in 
1885, when silver bullion was purchased for the London Mint at 483d. per ounce, 
there was realised thereon a Government profit of 36 per cent (or about £253,000) 
on the whole of the silver coined in that year,—which profit, of course, went to 
the credit of the public in the official accounts. In 1888-89, when silver was 
purchased at or about 42d. per ounce, the profit was probably over 44 per cent 
(or say £300,000) on the year’s operations. But what has the Secretary of State 
for India been doing under similar circumstances during the last fifteen years, and 
with a coinage so vast that the silver coinage of England is only a mite in com- 
parison? He has been purchasing bullion year after year at the same prices as 
those concurrently paid by the London Mint, paying the freightage thereon to 
India, and there keeping up three expensive mint establishments, where the 
silver is converted into rupees, and the coin subsequently sold to the London 
bankers at (in the majority of cases) less than what he paid for the bullion alone, 
not to speak of the cost of transit, mint expenses, insurance, and other incidental 
charges connected with the coinage of the metal—all of which losses have had to 
be borne by the Indian taxpayers and the unfortunate servants of Government 
in that country. It is to hoped that the eyes of the rulers of India will at 
last be opened to the terrible mistakes that have been made. At all events, they 
will have no occasion to fear (as the Commissioners fear) the consequences of 
“any further depreciation in the value of silver,’ for they may rest assured that 
no such consequences will ever be realised. The time is past for that. 
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should adopt and impose upon its 
people a legal standard of value, it is 
clearly its duty to provide that such 
standard shall not be wanting in its 
most essential attribute—viz., that of 
the greatest attainable stability.’’ 


As far as the Indian currency 
is concerned, these two well-mer- 
ited rebukes (for such they are) 
go down to the very root of the 
fiction which has been immortal- 
ised by the high-sounding title of 
“the silver question”; but it is 
almost incredible that any civil- 
ised Government should require to 
be thus censoriously reminded of 
its duty in respect of such rudi- 
mentary postulates as those here 
referred to. Yet it is so (to the 
great misfortune of India), as fully 
evidenced by Mr Mysterious Some- 
body, whose somewhat candid ut- 
terances gave a clear indication 
of the mode in which the ruler of 
the country has succeeded in «ie- 
stroying the stability of the coin- 
age which he was bound to protect 
and maintain under all circum- 
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By the line of action there chalked 
out, the so-called “ market price ” 
of his depreciated rupee bills has 
become the movable pivot of a 
new and spurious system of ex- 
change; and the disastrous re- 
sults of that action are now desig- 
pated as “ eager ”! With 
respect to the peculiar working 
of this unique system—the latest 
novelty in economic science—and 
the circuitous evolutions by which 
it is made to subserve the finan- 
cial requirements of a great em- 
pire, the Royal Commissioners 
report :— 


‘* The drawings of the Home Gov- 
ernment represent an export [sic] 
from India, for a great portion ot 
which no commercial equivalent is 
received, and which consequently 
diminishes the purchasing power ot 
the country.1. . .The bills drawn 
upon India represent a competing re- 
mittance with silver; and as, owing 
to the necessities of the case, the bills 
must be put on the market at what- 
ever price they may fetch, and can- 
not be held over except within cer- 


stances, and at whatever cost. tain limits, to await the opportunity 





1 There seems to be a confusion of ideas here. These ‘‘drawings’’ are made in 
view to the payment of the “‘ home charges’’; and if these charges in all their mul- 
tifarious items were equivalent to an Indian export, they would surely be repre- 
sentative of ‘‘ value received ’’ by England from India; whereas, in reality, they 
are incurred on account of services rendered (in some form) by England to India, 
of Government stores imported by India from England, of interest on the public debt 
contracted by India in England, and of other items of a more or less analogous 
character. If the cost of these services, &c., were remitted by the Indian Gov- 
ernment direct to the payees in England through the Indian bankers, the ‘‘ home 
charges’’ would then be a bond fide Indian import (not an ezport); but as the pay- 
ment is effected by the Secretary of State by means of the sale of his bills, this 
fact takes the charges out of the trade connection altogether. Again, if they 
were really the equivalent of an Indian export, the value thereof would strictly be 
payable in India, in rupees too (and not in gold), from the Government treasuries 
on the spot, without the intervention of the Secretary of State. The payees being 
in England, however, payment would of necessity have to be made in England, but 
in the same number of rupees converted into sterling at the rate of exchange of the 
day, in which case of course there would be no “loss by exchange”’ entailed on 
the Indian Exchequer—all very different from the actual state of affairs! The 
truth is, these charges have no bond fide relation to the trade of India at all (ex- 
cept as being a provision for trade remittances); and it is idle to talk of “no 
commercial equivalent ’’ being received for money needlessly and wantonly thrown 
away to speculators, to the extent of nearly one-third of every rupee’s worth of 
bills they purchase. (See the remarks on this point in chap. v., and the footnote 


on p. 558.) 
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of a favourable market, the demand 
for silver as a means of remittance is 
proportionately reduced, and its price 
depressed... . The bills are not 
placed on the market in the ordinary 
course of trade arising from the bal- 
ance of international indebtedness 
upon the commercial transactions of 
the two countfies. They may be 
offered largely for sale at a time when 
they are not required for purposes ot 
remittance. ® This has the effect of 
lowering their price, and experience 
shows that the price at which they 
are sold influences the market for 
silver. If their price falls, the silver 
market is immediately depressed.”’ 


The Boswellian innocence stamp- 
ed on these statements gives the 
impression that Mr Mysterious 
Somehody (or some person very like 
him) must have been regaling the 
Commissioners with his valuable 
“experiences.” At any rate, they 


show that after all these long years 
it has atlast been discovered (what 
every schoolboy in India knows, 


and knew long ago) that the price 
of council bills “influences the 
market for silver,” and that these 
bills are sometimes “ not required 
for purposes of remittance”; but 
it has not, seemingly, occurred to 
anybody at the India Office that 
the bills are not now required at 
all for those purposes. They would 
be required for the remittance of 
the balance of trade were it not 
that this excrescence has been 
literally swept away by the opera- 
tion of the “ bankers’ minimum” 
described in the last chapter. 
There would not, therefore, be a 
tittle of advantage gained by hold- 
ing them over for a “ favourable 
market,” as no such Utopia can 
ever be realised so long as the ab- 
surd fiction on which the exchange 
is now based and regulated is not 
only permitted to go on unchecked, 
but practically upheld and fostered 
under the gis of the Secretary of 
State himself. As a fitting accom- 
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paniment to the naive revelations 
contained in the above extract, 
the following portion of the Report 
may now be quoted :— 


“ The true explanation of the pheno- 
mena which we are directed to investi- 
gate is to be found in a combination 
of causes, and cannot be attributed 
to any one cause alone. The action of 
the Latin Union in 1873 broke the link 
between silver and gold which had 
kept the price of the former, as mea- 
sured by the latter, constant at about 
the legal rates ; and when this link was 
broken, the silver market was open to 
the influences of all the factors which 
go to the price of a commodity. These 
factors happen, since 1873, to have 
operated in the direction of a fall in 
the gold price of that metal ; and the 
frequent fluctuations in its value are 
accounted for by the fact that the 
market has become fully sensitive to 
the other influences to which we have 
called attention.’’ 


All this is quite correct, as every- 
body knows; but (as suggested just 
now) if the principal influence at 
work here had been strangled be- 
fore it became an established factor 
in the concoction of the spurious 
system of exchange which succeed- 
ed the action of the Latin Union, 
there would have been no need 
whatever for a Royal Commission 
on the question, for there would 
have been no “ question ” to in- 
quire into. That influence and its 
resultant “ phenomena ” have been 
sufficiently explained in this paper 
without requiring any further eluci- 
dation of the process by which the 
“link between silver and gold ” has 
been broken (in so far as India is 
concerned), and the break contin- 
ued, too, with a dogged persistence 
which looks very like the result of 
a predetermination that the broken 
ene of the link shall never again 

permitted to reunite. Notwith- 
standing this, however, it must Be 
insisted on with equal determina- 
tion that the bimetallic rupture of 
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1873 was no excuse for the neglect 
to maintain the integrity of this 
link, by an observance on the part 
of the Secretary of State of the 
elementary economic laws indi- 
cated in chap. i. The reasons 
for pushing this determination, if 
necessary, to extreme action, are 
positively overwhelming ; and not 
the least of them is the wanton 
injury done to English manufac- 
turers, and to the consumers of 
. English goods imported into India. 
The manufacturers have incurred 
incredible indirect loss in the de- 
velopment of their Indian trade asa 
consequence of the embargo placed 
on their goods through the unwar- 
rantable “equilisation value” given 
to English exports of every kind ; 
but the European portion of the 
Indian population are the prin- 
cipal sufferers from this spurious 
exchange, as shown in account (G), 
and in the remarks which precede 
and follow it. For several years 
past the annual losses borne by 
the Indian taxpayers, by reason of 
the “superfiuou8 bills” alone, have 
probably been over 70,000,000 
rupees in the average, or more 
by ten millions than the revenue 
accruing from the opium trade. In 
the “family” and other private 
remittances sent by the European 
residents to England, they are now 
losing over 16,000,000a-year. This 
loss is certainly not over-estimated. 
The real loss may be much more, 
but it can hardly be less, On this 
point the Commissioners remark— 


‘Persons in India who have to 
make remittances home in gold, have 
suffered in the same manner and to 
the same extent as the Government. 
Their remittances, when converted 
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into gold, undergo an apparent loss 
at the present time of 30 per cent. 
The loss is no doubt alleviated pro 
tanto by any fall in the gold price of 
the articles or services for the pur- 
chase of which the remittance is em- 
ployed [!], but we do not think that 
complete compensation is obtained in 
this way ;' and in comparison with 
persons receiving fixed salaries in this 
country, every person receiving a 
similar salary in the countries where 
silver is the standard, undoubtedly 
suffers a loss of about one-third on 
all the sums which he remits home. 
When the remittance is made to cover 
a fixed charge, or to purchase com- 
modities of which the gold price has 
not fallen, the loss is heavy. When 
the rupee was worth 2s., a fixed 
charge of £100 could be met by re- 
mitting Rs. 1000. At the present 
time the amount required would be 
nearly Rs. 1500—an increased burden 
on the remitter of 50 per cent.’’ 


The Commissioners, however, do 
not appear to have considered the 
losses agen” inflicted on offi- 
cers coming to England on fur- 
lough, or on retired officers of the 
Uncovenanted Civil Service, whose 
allowances and pensions are in- 
cluded in the “home charges,” 
and payable at the India Office, at 
the official rate of exchange fixed 
by the English Treasury every 
year. This annual rate conforms 
to the average daily exchange 
in London during the preceding 
twelve months. These allowances 
and pensions, however, are based 
on the monetary status of a rupee 
having an intrinsic par value of 
2s. 04d., but subject, of course, to 
the trifling fluctuations of a true 
economic system of exchange, vary- 
ing either very slightly above or 
very slightly (if at all) below the 





1 Thus, an officer sending home a remittance for the support of his wife, or for 
the board and education of his children, finds (to his great surprise) that the 
heavy loss he sustains monthly, by reason of the low exchange, is “ alleviated 


pro tanto by any fall,” &c., &. 
appreciated this curious fact. 


VOL. CXLVII.—NO. DCCCXCIV. 


The members of the services have not hitherto 


2P 
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par value of the coin, and not to 
the oe unjustifiable system, 
which has not the shadow of an 
honest foundation to rest upon. 
The gentlemen in question now re- 
ceive their allowances in the form 
of a rupee, the intrinsic par value 
of which is fixed by certain London 
bankers and commercial firms at 
any rate they may condescend to 
accord to it; but this is not the 
“Government rupee” which they 
virtually engaged to accept, and 
which they ought to have received 
in remuneration for their services. 
To say that this is a distinct breach 
of faith is to designate the matter 
by a term of extreme mildness; 
but if law means justice, and if 
justice is to be had in our courts, 
every penny which has been taken 
from these officers in the way of 
“loss by exchange” during the 
last sixteen years should be paid 
back to them from the public rev- 
enues, together with the lawful in- 
terest due thereon. 

Viewed from a neutral stand- 
point, it is not at all surprising 
that a large majority of Euro- 
pean officials who are spending 
the greater and the best part of 
their lives in the service of the 
Government of India, should ery 
loudly for relief from this outra- 
_ incubus. It is true that the 

overnment have repeatedly but 
unsuccessfully pressed the ex- 
change anomaly upon the notice of 
the Secretary of State, with whom 
alone rests the power to redress 
these just grievances, and to place 
the coinage of the country above, 
and independent of, the prices of 
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commodities ; but an emphatic in- 
culpation of the India Office, as 
one of the principal factors in the 
“influences” which have encour- 
aged, if not created, the “ pheno- 
mena ”’ observed by the Commis- 
sioners, is contained in the fol- 
lowing expression of a sentiment 
dangerously prevalent in India, 
and which we think will carry due 
weight with all who are not so 
blind that they cannot see, or so 
dull of perception that they can- 
not read between the lines :— 

‘““That there is a difficulty to be 
overcome in supplying the remedy is 
not to be disputed, but this is no 
sort of justification for refusing to 
supply it. The responsibility for the 
present state of things rests with the 
British Government—lIndia, which is 
the real sufferer, not being allowed to 
help herself. It is beyond belief that 
any independent Government would 
tolerate the continuance of such a 
state of affairs; and that India has 
so long been compelled to bear it, is 
wholly the result of its dependence 
on England.’’ 2 

A great deal more might be 
written in respect of the secret of 
the “depreciated rupee,” and of 
the mechanism by which the de- 
ogy has been accomplished ; 

ut it is sufficient for the present 
to know that the source of all the 
mischief is now plainly before us. 
What is really wanted is not more 
talk, but immediate remedial ac- 
tion on the part of those who are 
responsible for all the public and 
private losses which have occurred, 
and which have been the result of 
their official neglect. At any rate, 
let there be no more Royal Com- 





1 Apropos of this fact, it may be stated that the pay of the European troops in 
India, which was originally converted into rupees on the basis of the intrinsic 
par value of 2s. 0jd:, has for some years past been increased by the difference 
between that value and the present low rates of exchange; but no such conr- 
sideration has been shown to the Civil Services either as regards their salaries, 
their leave allowances, or their pensions. 

2 Strachey’s ‘ Finance and Public Works of India’ (1882), p. 398. 
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missions appointed to inquire into 
the low market price of apples, or 
the high price of pears, or the 
undue appreciation of plums, or 
the extraordinary depreciation of 


grapes, as being the probable or | 


improbable “ influences ” to which 
the wholesale abstraction of the 
apples from the orchard of our 
Indian empire may or may not be 
traceable. All that is required of 
the proprietor of that orchard is 
to close the “gap” through which 
the depredations have been com- 
mitted. It is so big—so glaringly 
prominent—that it is all too easy 
to perceive: and if the Govern- 
ment be wise, or amenable to 
good advice, they will at once 
proceed to work and put in a 
condition of security the public 
property intrusted to their care. 
The mode of doing so has already 
been clearly indicated, but it may 
be stated here in terms which 
cannot be misunderstood : 


1. The Indian mints should be 
forthwith closed against coinage for the 
general public ; and (if considered ne- 
cessary, in order to prevent illicit 
coinage) a small duty should be levied 
on all silver bullion imported into 
India—the tariff being regulated by 
a sliding scale conforming to the 
variable current price of silver. 

2. Theselling price of council bills 
should at the same time—that is, now 
—be regulated on the principle sug- 
gested in the Forms of Estimate (B) 
and (C) in chap. v.!; and the bills 
(which, perhaps, need not be of alower 
value than 10,000 rupees) should be 
on sale daily in the pay department 
of the India Office, at the daily rate 
approved by the Secretary of State. 


These two measures would at 
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once restore the stability of the 
coinage, and place the revenues of 
India in a position of absolute secu- 
rity. There would, however, be a 
few points of detail to be considered 
before the matter could be deemed 
to be finally settled. One or two 
of these do not admit of public 
discussion, but it requires no pre- 
science to perceive, and it would 
be idle to conceal, that something 
must soon be done to keep the 
Indian exports well ahead of the 
imports. This the Government 
can do by the adoption of a meas- 
ure which fairly lies within their 
province—namely, that of fostering 
the indigenous industries of British 
India, and of preparing a foreign 
market for the products of native 
art and manufacture; and there is 
no reason why London should not 
be the pont point of this enter- 
prise. In any case, however, the 
matter is a pressing one in its rela- 
tions to the larger question of ex- 
change; and the Indian Govern- 
ment will sooner or later find itself 
confronted with a difficulty in this 
connection which-can only be sur- 
mounted by an early and rapid 
development of this desirable pro- 
ject. But if it be faced with de- 
termination, and carried out with 
business-like capacity and vigour, 
it will be found to yield results 
far surpassing those of any other 
kindred measure falling within the 
recognised functions of an oriental 
Government. 

In bringing this paper to a close, 
it is desirable to offer one more 
suggestion in regard to the private 
remittances of European members 
of the Indian services.? The whole 





The selling price of the bills could be determined by another and more 
practical method, which, however, need not be explained here, as it would soon 


suggest itself in actual practice. 


2A regulation on this subject is already in force in India with regard to 
inilitary officers, but the remittances are restricted within certain narrow limits— 


80 narrow as almost to defeat the purpose for which the privilege was intended. 
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of these officers, civil as well as 
military, should be allowed to 
remit one-half of their monthl 

salaries and allowances to England, 
either at the par exchange of 2s. 
per rupee, or at the commercial rate 
of the exchange of the day, or at the 
official rate of exchange of the year, 
whichever should happen to be the 
most advantageous to them for the 
time being. One of the objects 
for which this arrangement is sug- 
gested is of an important financial 
character, the nature of which will 


be apparent to any person who has 


mastered the details discussed in 
the preceding chapters; but it 
may be said in general terms that 
the necessity for such a regulation 
springs from a moral responsibility, 
which the Government of India 
cannot disregard in the observance 
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of their admitted obligations to- 
wards their European servants of 
every station and degree. Those 
servants have a reasonable right 
to the advantage and protection 
which such a rule would give them 
in their monthly remittances for 
the support and education of their 
familes in England, and surely no 
Government ought to require to be 
forced into the recognition of the 
justice of that right. Moreover, 
the finances of India would not 
suffer the loss of a farthing by the 
grant of this privilege; neither 
would any other interest, public 
or private, as the transaction would 
be nothing more than a transfer 
of the remittance from one channel 
to another—viz., from that of the 
bankers to that of the Government. 


J.S. Woop. 























THE session of 1890 had been 
anticipated with no little anxiety 
by both political parties. Parlia- 
ment had arrived at its maturity : 
its credit was involved in the legis- 
lative solution of more than one 
important question which had 
been for some years under public 
discussion, and several measures 
which had been reluctantly aban- 
doned by their authors during the 
three sessions since the general 
election of 1886, awaited that set- 
tlement for which they were avow- 
edly ripe, if only our legislators 
could be induced to discuss a little 
less and legislate a little more. 
Small promise, however, was given 
of such a desirable result, by the 
manner in which the session was 
commenced. Eleven weary days 
were wasted upon the Address 
debates in the House of Com- 
mons, and wasted, moreover, upon 
subjects, important enough in 
themselves, but which were foist- 
ed into the debate upon the Ad- 
dress simply because the vanity 
of those who had assumed the 
charge of them, and their dread 
of being unable to secure a time 
when their crochets might be dis- 
cussed ‘in a legitimate manner, in- 
duced them to occupy the pre- 
cious time of Parliament when no 
song result could possibly fol- 
ow, and to assist in placing the 
House of Commons, as a_ busi- 
ness assembly, in a ridiculous light 
before the eyes of their constitu- 
encies and the world. For what 
can be more ludicrously absurd 
than that men who have pressing 
business to transact should talk 
for eleven days before they attempt 
to transact it, and talk, moreover, 
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under the restriction of rules which 
prevent any decision being taken 
upon the subject-matter of their 
talk, and with the knowledge that 
they are wasting public time with- 
out the possibility of achieving any 
other result? 

But apart from the measures 
which were awaiting discussion, 
one great subject there was to- 
wards which the thoughts of every 
politician had been -anxiously 
directed. At the commencement 
of the session of 1890, the long-. 
expected Report of the Parnell 
Commission was presented to Par- 
liament, and the action of the 
Government was awaited, alike by 
friend and foe, with a natural 
anxiety. That action was, upon 
the whole, the wisest which could 
have been suggested, under all the 
circumstances of the case. It may 
perhaps be permitted to us to re- 
mind our readers of the view 
taken by the writer of this article 
in August 1888, when the Special 
Commission was under discussion. 
“ The proposed creation of a special 
tribunal in this case has apparently 
satisfied neither Mr Parnell nor 
his opponents, and will probably 
be productive of no satisfactory 
result. . . . However eminent the 
persons selected to try the issues 
which will be before the new 
Court, their words and actions 
will be severely criticised, and their 
decision will leave opinion divided, 
as it is now upon the merits of those 
issues.” ' The result has been 
exactly what was predicted in 
these words, save that-in one re- 
spect the Special Commission has 
been more satisfactory to Mr 
Parnell and his friends than they 





1« Maga,’ August 1888, p. 306, “‘ The Second Half of the Session.’ 
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probably expected. This has hap- 
pened, in the first place, from 
causes inherent to the nature and 
character of the Commission itself ; 
and in the second place, from a 
cause practically extraneous to the 
real issues which had to be tried. 
The fact that the Commission 
was composed of lawyers, and its 
proceedings conducted according 
to the strict rules of evidence, 
was strongly in favour of the Par- 
nellites, because from the very 
nature of the charges against 
them, many of these were most 
difficult of legal proof, and were 
therefore declared by the Com- 
missioners to be “not proven.” 
There were insuperable objections, 
from a constitutional point of 
view, to the trial of such issues 
as were involved in this case by a 
Committee of the House of Com- 
mons. Nevertheless it is proba- 
ble that such a tribunal, aiming 
earnestly at the elucidation of the 
truth, and being unrestrained by 
those technicalities of legal pro- 
cedure by which the judges upon 
the Commission were bound to be 
swayed, would have dived some- 
what more deeply into various 
matters from which the latter felt 
themselves estopped, and would 
have accepted evidence which 
would have ‘satisfied the moral 
sense of the community, and have 
dissatisfied the Parnellites in a 
corresponding degree; therefore 
the “respondents” may truly be 
said to have received no small 
benefit from the constitution and 
character of the Commission itself. 
The “extraneous cause” of Par- 
nellite satisfaction is, of course, 
the incident of “the forged let- 
ters.” Whenever the time may 
arrive at which men can look 
calmly back upon this matter as 
a historical event, it will be re- 
cognised as a fact beyond dispute 
that this incident was one of un- 
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mixed benefit to Mr Parnell and 
his followers, inasmuch as it not 
only enabled them to pose as the 
innocent objects of calumnious 
attack, but assisted them in throw- 
ing dust in the eyes of the British 
people, clouding and concealing 
the real issues of the struggle, and 
toa very large extent confusing 
and bamboozling the British elec- 
torate. Viewed by the calm light 
of common-sense, the forged let- 
ters were neither more nor less 
than one fragment of evidence 
brought forward as corroboration 
of one out of many charges. The 
most extraordinary thing about 
the whole matter is, that the pas- 
sage in one of these letters which, 
more than any other, attracted 
public attention, and was quoted, 
over and over again, in pamphlets 
and newspapers, had verv little, 
if anything, to do with any of the 
charges which were said to be 
negatived by the discovery that 
the letter wasa forgery. If Mr 
Parnell had actually said or writ- 
ten the words, “I cannot refuse 
to admit that Burke got no more 
than his deserts,’ what legal 
offence would he have committed, 
or what crime would he have con- 
doned? Mr Burke was the living 
embodiment of the “Castle sys- 
tem” which Mr Parnell believed 
to be most injurious to Ireland, 
and against which he and his 
political friends had been in con- 
tinual protest. To say that the 
engaged in 
carrying out this system had “ got 
no more than his deserts ” when 
he had fallen beneath the assassin’s 
knife, would have been a brutal 
expression ; but, coming after the 
assassination had actually occur- 
red, it amounted after all only to 
a comment upon a past trans- 
action, and was a very different 
thing from a speech inciting to 
crime or advocating intimidation 
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likely to conduce to crime. Of 
course it was a comment highly to 
be deprecated ; but even had this 
letter been proved to be genuine, 
it would not have required the 
legal and elocutionary skill of Sir 
Charles Russell to show that it 
was perfectly compatible with in- 
nocence of al] the grave charges 
advanced against Mr Parnell and 
his brother members. 

Therefore, as a matter of fact, 
the forged letters could under 
no circumstances have been so 
damaging to the Parnellites as 
was the discovery of the forgery 
to their opponents. From one 
end of the country to the other 
the case of the ‘Times’ was repre- 
sented as having broken down, and 
the ‘ Times’ itself was abused as if 
it had been guilty of some flagrant 
crime, whereas in truth it was from 
patriotic motives only that the 
‘Times’ had taken action at all; 
and the fact that it was subjected 
to a gross imposition by the ma- 
chinations of an ex-Nationalist 
impostor, in no degree detracts 
from the credit to which it is 
entitled for the motives by which 
its conduct was inspired. Not 
only was the ‘ Times’ accused of 
having employed forgery to sup- 
port its case, but the Government 
was denounced as the accomplices 
of the ‘Times’; and even states- 
men of position and repute boldly 
asserted that the public cared for 
nothing but the question whether 
these letters were or were not 
genuine ; that with the discovery 
of their true character all public 
interest in the trial had ceased ; 
and that the Parnellites had 
achieved a complete triumph all 
along the line. Such being the 
case, it was evident that our pre- 


diction had been exactly fulfilled, 
and that the decision of the three 
judges had “left opinion divided 
upon the merits of the issues be- 
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fore the Commission,” as it was 
before the appointment of the 
latter. It was therefore prudent 
of the Government to refrain from 
asking Parliament to enter into 
a discuesion upon any particular 
points or passages in the Report, 
all of which would doubtless have 
been hotly contested, and every 
decision would have merely regis- 
tered a party victory. The 
Government wisely resolved to 
ask the House of Commons to 
vote thanks to the three judges 
who had conducted the inquiry, 
and to adopt and place upon the 
journals of the House the whole 
Report as {t stood, without pro- 
nouncing an opinion upon any 
part of it. This was, of course, 
a proceeding too commonplace and 
moderate for the Gladstone-Par- 
nellite mind; and Mr Gladstone 
himself, having taken two or three 
days to consider, gave notice of an 
amendment which, omitting an 
thanks to the judges, or any m 
lusion to those of their findings 
which were unfavorable to the 
Parnellites, singled out those 
which acquitted them upon other 
charges, and declared it to be the 
duty of the House 


“to record its reprobation of the 
false charges of the gravest and most 
odious description which have been 
brought against members of this 
House, and particularly against Mr 
Parnell ; and while declaring its sat- 
isfaction at the exposure of these 
calumnies, to express its regret for 
the wrong inflicted, and the suffering 
and loss endured, through a protract- 
ed period, by reason of these acts of 
flagrant iniquity.’ 


The debate which was rendered 
necessary by this amendment, and 
which lasted from Monday, March 
38, till Tuesday, March 11, was 
one of the most remarkable which 
has for many years past taken 
place in the House of Commons. 
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It was remarkable principally for 
four distinct features. First the 
elocutionary effort of Mr Glad- 
stone himself who, although now 
in his eighty-first year, moved his 
amendment in a speech of extra- 
ordinary vigour, equal to the finest 
orations of his younger days; 
secondly, the absolute contradic- 
tion and destruction of the oft- 
repeated calumny that the Tory 
leaders of 1885 were in alli- 
ance with the Parnellites; third- 
ly, the unprecedented occurrence 
of a “count-out ” during a great 
party debate; and fourthly, the 
onslaught of Lord Randolph 
Churchill upon his® former’ col- 
leagues in the Government. 

Upon the last occurrence we can 
only speak with deep regret. If 
Lord Randolph Churchill deemed 
it better and more loyal to his 
party to make his views known 
to the Government only, two 
years ago, by a private memo- 
randum, it is hard to understand 
the necessity of his reversing his 
method of procedure at the criti- 
cal moment of a debate, when, 
had his example been followed, 
serious disaster might have be- 
fallen the Government. It is one 
thing to blame the appointment ot 
a Commission by one’s political 
friends, but it is quite another 
thing to turn round upon them 
after the conclusion of the Com- 
mission, and to give the appear- 
ance of a “split in the camp” at 
the very moment when the best 
interests, alike of the party and 
of the country, require that there 
should be unity in our ranks. 

With regard to the count-out, 
both parties are to blame for the 
waste of time caused thereby; for 
if the Government is, as a rule, 
supposed to “ keep a house ” when 
Government business is on, it must 
be remembered that upon this 
occasion the debate had been pro- 
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tracted entirely at the request of 
the Opposition ; and it wasa little 
unseemly that a member of the 
Opposition, Mr Halley-Stewart,the 
representative of the Spalding 
division of Lincolnshire, should 
have been the person to call the 
attention of the Speaker to the fact 
that forty members were not 
present. The fact is, however, 
that the enormous length of the 
speeches delivered, and the deter- 
mination of all the legal members 
of Parliament who had been em- 
ployed in the case before the Com- 
mission to repeat to the House of 
Commons the speeches they had 
made before the judges, or to 
deliver the speeches which they 
had not had the opportunity of 
making, had thoroughly wearied 
the House. Trusting, moreover, 
to the honourable understanding 
which has always prevailed, that 
no attempt would be made at a 
“ surprise” count-out during such 
a debate, the Government whips 
had probably been less urgent with 
members to remain in the House 
than they would have been if they 
had remembered that the days of 
“ honourable understandings” have 
gone by, and the old traditions of 
the House of Commons are no 
longer cherished by the class of 
men who are to be found in the 
Opposition ranks. “ Anything to 
annoy the Government” is the 
patriotic cry of these gentlemen ; 
and in order to carry it out they 
are ready to perpetrate any incon- 
sistency, whether by becoming 
responsible for the waste of public 
time which Mr Halley-Stewart 
caused by his ill-timed interference, 
or by such a vote as occurred a 
few days later, when Sir Edward 
Hamley’s amendment upon Supply, 
excellent and laudable in itself, 
and quite consistent in its mover, 
but of course involving an addi- 
tional expenditure upon the Vol- 
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unteers, was carried by the votes 
of the men who pose as champions 
of economy in the expenditure of 
public taxation, but who forget 
their economy if the forgetfulness 
can for a moment place Govern- 
ment in a minority. 

With regard to the charge 
against the Tory leaders, that in 
1885 they had been in close alli- 
ance and had had an “arrange- 
ment” with the Irish party, this 
is a lie which has been widely 

romulgated by Separatist orators. 
Kir Michael Hicks-Beach for. ever 
disposed of the fabrication, so far 
as concerns the opinion of hon- 
ourable men. He showed that, of 
course, when the Tory party, being 
in opposition, voted against the 
policy and proposals of the Glad- 
stone Government, they could not 
prevent Irish members from vot- 
ing in the same lobby. But those 
Irish members voted for reasons 
of their own—not because they 
agreed with the Tories in political 
opinion, but because their settled 
policy was to thwart and oppose 
every British Government which 
would not concede their demands. 
Moreover, this denial of any ar- 
rangement or alliance between the 
Tories and the Parnellites did not 
rest upon Tory statements alone, 
but upon one in which the Oppo- 
sition were at the present moment 
bound to place belief. For, writ- 
ing on July 31, 1885, in conse- 
quence of a distinct statement by 
Mr Herbert Gladstone that such 
an alliance existed, Mr Parnell 
himself declaréd that there was 
“no foundation whatever for Mr 
Gladstone’s statement.” It is true 
that,.later on in the debate, Mr 
Sexton tried to renew the charge; 
and as far as Mr Gladstone is con- 
cerned, it is hopeless to expect 
that he will ever retract an asser- 
tion which he has made, however 
conclusively the inaccuracy of that 





ssertion may have been proved. 
But Mr Sexton utterly and miser- 
ably failed in his attempt. And 
as to the Carnarvon incident, of 
which Mr Gladstone was not 
ashamed to endeavour once more 
to make political capital, we must 
remember that the charge against 
Lord Carnarvon rests entirely upon 
Mr Parnell’s impression of an in- 
terview between the two, which 
differs altogether from Lord Car- 
narvon’s own account, and which, 
even if it were accepted as accu- 
rate, goes but a very little way 
to prove the fact of an alliance 
—especially since it is not disputed 
that the interview between Lord 
Carnarvon and Mr Parnell was 
given by the former without any 
consultation with his colleagues, 
and was only an honest if indis- 
creet attempt to obtain informa- 
tion as to the probability of the 
Nationalist demands being re- 
duced within reasonable and con- 
stitutional limits. Moreover, even 
if Lord Carnarvon was not to be 
believed in a matter upon which 
he could not possibly be mistaken, 
the supposed inclination of one 
member of the Government to- 
wards Home Rule (an inclination 
never defined, never developed, 
and never admitted) is a founda- 
tion too flimsy and unsubstantial 
for the superstructure which the 
Gladstonian-Parnellite faction:have 
endeavoured to build upon it. It 
may indeed have been believed in 
by Mr Gladstone, and it is even 
possible that the “old parliamen- 
tary hand” may have been quick- 
ened and hurried towards the 
adoption of Home Rule by his be- 
lief that he was only outbidding 
his political opponents and fore- 
stalling ther ‘action in the same 
direction. But the inability of 
Mr Gladstone to understand that 
the constitutional party and its 
leaders have a less flexible politi- 
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cal conscience than his own, af- 
fords no excuse for the accusations 
and imputations which he has not 
scrupled to direct against them, 
or for the grave allegations—now 
once for all disproved and scat- 
tered —that they had formed a 
political alliance with men to 
whose aims and objects they had 
ever been firmly opposed. The 
worst that can be said of the Tory 
leaders in 1885 is, that they voted 
in the same lobby with the Par- 
nellites, when, if they had not 
done so, they must have voted 
with Mr Gladstone, and in sup- 
port of a policy which they con- 
demned. The best that can be 
said of Mr Gladstone and his col- 
leagues is, that they may have 
persuaded themselves that they 
were acting from conscientious and 
patriotic motives when they gained 
eighty-five Irish supporters by the 
sudden repudiation of views which 
they had held and supported dur- 
ing the whole of their previous 
political lives, and the adoption of 
a policy which up to that period 
they had consistently condemned 
and warmly denounced. 

But the speech of Mr Gladstone 
himself was perhaps the most re- 
markable incident of the whole 
debate, and this not only because 
of the eloquence which, in a de- 
bate singularly adorned by elo- 
quent speeches, shone conspicuous- 
ly forth, nor yet for its extraordi- 
nary vigour, so much as for the 
manner in which it brought out 
into strong light the characteristic 
imperfections of the statesman by 
whom it was delivered. Apart 
from his own opinions upon the 
merits or demerits of the Home 
Rule policy—so far as any definite 
policy has yet been indicated—it 
was possible for every man of every 
shade of opinion to have accepted 
the motion of the Government 
without compromising one jot or 
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one tittle of his own political 
views. For what was it which the 
Government asked? only that the 
House, having constituted a special 
tribunal to inquire into a particu- 
lar matter, should thank the mem- 
bers of that tribunal for their 
“just and impartial conduct,” 
adopt this Report without any 
further expression of opinion, and 
place it upon the journals of the 
House. What more or less could 
the House do, unless it desired to 
fight over again, upon the floor ot 
the House of Commons, the issues 
which had so long occupied the 
attention of the Special Commis- 
sioners? It must be remembered 
that the appointment and consti- 
tution of the tribunal already ap- 
peared upon the journals, and it 
would have been somewhat curious 
if the House had declined to have 
the result of that appointment like- 
wise duly entered upon the same 
historical record. But so plain 
and commonplace a _ proceeding 
was ill suited to the temperament 
of Mr Gladstone, and would have 
deprived him of the opportunity 
of making such political capital as 
could be obtained out of the situ- 
ation. When Mr Gladstone has 
adopted certain views and resolved 
upon a certain policy, it is the tend- 
ency of his mind to bring in every- 
thing which can be brought, per fas 
et nefas, in support of that pol- 
icy, and in corroboration of these 
views. Thus we have seen him, 
after holding contrary opinions up 
to his adoption of Home Rule, 
suddenly discover that all Irish 
history supports his new ideas,—or 
rather, we have seen him pervert 
and misunderstand Irish history 
so as to press it into his service, 
contrary to the interpretation hith- 
erto put upon it by historians and 
statesmen in whom, during the first 
seventy-five years of his life, he had 
placed the utmost confidence. So, 
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again, we have seen him seize with 
avidity upon incidents connected 
with Irish evictions and Irish agi- 
tation, and, without due inquiry, 

ress them into his service,exposing 
himself thereby to subsequent ref- 
utations and contradictions which 
might easily have been avoided. 
In like manner, in the speech with 
which we are now dealing, Mr 
Gladstone could see nothing but 
a possible party advantage to be 
gained, and was totally unable to 
take that high and statesmanlike 
view of the position which might 
have been hoped, if not expected, 
from so eminent a politician. 

Mr Gladstone would have raised 
himself many degrees in public esti- 
mation, and enormously strength- 
ened his political position, if he 
had come boldly forward to say— 
“T disapproved the appointment 
of this Commission, but Parlia- 
ment appointed it. The character 
of our judges is precious in the 
sight of all British subjects ; that 
character has been maintained by 
the three judges who have served 
on this Special Commission. I re- 
serve to myself the right which 
every one of my countrymen pos- 
sesses, to form my own conclusions 
upon particular matters in the evi- 
dence, but I agree to adopt this 
report as the Report of the Judges, 
and I deprecate going behind that 
Report in order to express the 
opinion of any section of the House 
of Commons upon any particular 
part of the document.” Unhap- 
pily for MrGladstone,such a course 
was too simple for his adoption. 
It may have been that his Parnell- 
ite allies forced his hand, and that 
he felt constrained to pay them the 
compliment of departing from the 
line of procedure obviously sug- 
gested by wisdom and common- 
sense. For it is sufficiently ob- 
vious that the moment it was at- 
tempted to adopt an opinion, out- 
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side the Report itself, as the 
opinion of the House of Commons, 
every section of the House would 
have the right to enforce its own 
opinion upon every debateable 
point ; and in that case, although 
no doubt there would have been a 
waste of public time, which might 
have been pleasant to the Parnell- 
ites, it is unlikely that the deci- 
sions arrived at would have grati- 
fied those gentlemen in an equal 
degree. The moment Mr Glad- 
stone consented to move an amend- 
ment which singled out one part 
of the Report, and invited the 
opinion of the House thereupon, 
he opened a door which it would 
have been impossible to close if 
his amendment had been carried, 
and which would probably have 
wasted the entire session in idle 
talk, without any practical result. 

The whole speech of Mr Glad- 
stone in support of his amendment 
was filled with propositions which 
would not bear a moment’s ex- 
amination. It is unnecessary to 
allude to his passing denunciation 
of the Irish Act of Union as “ the 
offspring of tyranny, of massacre, 
of bribery, of fraud.” The ex- 
aggerations and errors of Mr Glad- 
stone in this contention have before 
now been conclusively exposed in 
our own columns. Dr Dunbar 
Ingram has given a further con- 
futation in a contemporary maga- 
zine; and in a recent newspaper 
correspondence, Professor Tyndall 
has given the coup de gréce—not 
to Mr Gladstone’s claims to con- 
sistency, which have long since 
disappeared, but to any belief in 
his historical accuracy which might 
have previously lingered in the 
breasts of some of his admirers. 
It would also be superfluous to 
allude to Mr Gladstone’s allega- 
tion that Lord Salisbury and Lord 
Carnarvon had condoned all Mr 
Parnell’s offences previous to 1885 
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by communicating with him in that 
year. The allegation, however, 
cannot be passed by without al- 
lusion to two points. First, the 
gross and culpable exaggeration 
into which Mr Gladstone (as is 
unhappily not unusual with him 
in his dealings with political op- 
ponents) allows himself to be be- 
trayed when he speaks of Lord 
Salisbury as having “ concurred 
with the Viceroy in taking these 
gentlemen [i.e., Mr Parnell and 
his associates] into their confiden- 
tial counsel, for the purpose of 
devising a plan for the govern- 
ment of Slend and their treat- 
ment in Parliament.” Secondly, 
the failure of Mr Gladstone to 
perceive and recognise the fact 
that the charges which have 
been found by the Commission to 
be proved against the Parnellite 
members were in respect of offences 
for the most part strenuously de- 
nied by those charged up to the 
very moment of the delivery of 
the verdict, and which, after that 
verdict, stand in an entirely differ- 
ent position from that which they 
occupied in the year 1885. To 
accuse Lords Salisbury and Car- 
narvon of having in that year 
condoned offences by communi- 
cating with persons who were not 
convicted of those offences until 
five years afterwards, is a subtlety 
which it requires a Gladstonian 
mind to concoct and elaborate. The 
point, however, is eminently char- 
acteristic of Mr Gladstone’s habit- 
ual manner of conducting political 
controversy. He wishes to estab- 
lish that if certain men have been 
guilty of certain offences, certain 
other men have no right to charge 
them with such offences, because 
a were in confidential alliance 
with the culprits after the offences 


had been committed. In order to 
make his point, therefore, he first 
invents the alliance, next embel- 
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lishes it with the epithet “con- 
fidential,” then assumes that those 
whom he wishes to condemn knew 
at the time of the supposed alli- 
ance all that was subsequently 
proved after an interval of five 
years ; and upon these unsubstan- 
tial and absurd premises marches 
with self-confident triumph to an 
utterly erroneous and unsupported 
conclusion. 

But, take it all in all, the most 
laboured and yet the weakest part 
of Mr Gladstone’s speech was that 
in which he strove to make it ap- 

ear that, whilst the Irish mem- 

rs had been acquitted of the 
graver and more specific charges 
which had been brought against 
them, they had only been con- 
victed of minor charges, more in 
the nature of opinions than of 
facts. It is needless to point out 
that this is another Gladstonian 
subtlety, which will not bear the 
calm examination of common-sense. 
It is of course perfectly true—and 
we heartily rejoice that it is true— 
that the Commissioners find that 
there is “no foundation” for the 
charge that Mr Parnell was “ inti- 
mate with the leading Invincibles,” 
and that he and the other respon- 
dents have been entirely acquitted 
of insincerity in their denunciation 
of the PhoenixPark murders. These 
are matters of fact, and we en- 
tirely admit them. But do the 
findings of the Commissioners less 
concern “ matters of fact,” when 
they declare that the respondents 
were “guilty of a criminal con- 
spiracy”; that they did “enter 
into a conspiracy by a system of 
coercion and intimidation,” &c.; 
that they did “disseminate news- 
papers tending to incite to sedition 
and the commission of other 
crime”; that they did “make 
payments to compensate persons 
who had been injured in the com- 
mission of crime” ; and that they 
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“did not denounce the system of 
intimidation which led to crime 
and outrage, but persisted in it 
with knowledge of its effect”? All 
these are clearly matters of fact, 
and Mr Gladstone’s attempt to 
put another complexion upon them 
must be held to have been utterl 
futile, and to have absolutely failed. 
Throughout the whole of his con- 
tentions, indeed, there ran this 
great and mischievous fallacy— 
viz., that Ireland was passing 
through a revolution during the 
time with which the inquiry was 
concerned, and that the acts 
of which complaint had been 
made were “invariably inciden- 
tal to periods of national crisis, 
struggle, and revolution.” Was 
there ever such a hideous mis- 
representation of fact deliber- 
ately presented by an eminent 
party leader to the Parliament 
and people of Great Britain? If 
Ireland was, at the time in ques- 
tion, in a state of revolution, who 
had made the revolution but those 
who have been found guilty of a 
“criminal conspiracy” to “ drive 
out the English garrison”? And 
therefore Mr Gladstone’s conten- 
tion is neither more nor less than 
this—that if men perform certain 
acts which bring about a revolu- 
tion, they are to be forgiven such 
acts because of the revolution 
which the acts have produced! 
It almost surpasses belief that 
such an argument should have 
been seriously advanced. On the 
other hand, if it be true that Ire- 
land has been in a state of revolu- 
tion, surely this, whilst it entirely 
justifies the policy of coercion, 
is a long step towards the proof 
of many of the charges brought 
against the Parnellite members. 
Mr Gladstone tells us that his 
own Land Act of 1870, together 
with his abolition of the Irish 
Church, were “the free gifts of 
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the Imperial Legislature to Ire- 
land;” but that his Land Act of 
1881 “would not have become the 
law of the land if it had not been 
for the agitation with which Irish 
society was convulsed.” Herein 
is to be found the key to Mr 
Gladstone’s own position to-day, 
and to half the misery into which 
Ireland has been plunged since Mr 
Gladstone has had control of the 
British Government. There has 
always been a blustering, bullyin 

element in Irish politics, whic 

required courage and firmness, and 
in the face of those qualities pos- 
sessed little power for evil. But 
Mr Gladstone lacked both these 
necessary qualities, and knew only 
the remedies of persuasion, con- 
ciliation, and concession—admira- 
ble in themselves, and in circum- 
stances suitable for their employ- 
ment, but which in the present 


instances were sure to be attributed — 


to fear by those with whom he 
had to deal. Consequently, agita- 
tion became more general and 
more powerful, because Irish 
acuteness accurately gauged the 
timidity and weak-kneedness of 
Mr Gladstone. As he now con- 
fesses to us that agitation forced 
from him the Land Bill of 1881, 
framed upon lines absolutely de- 
structive of fair dealing between 
landlord and tenant, and entirely 
opposed to the first principles of 

itical economy,—so, probably, 
if he should survive another ten 
years, he may equally confess that 
it was the further agitation of the 
National League which forced him 
into the adoption of the Home 
Rule policy. What reliance can 
we place upon a statesman who 
owns that he is not guided, or his 
action determined, by the convic- 
tion that a particular policy is 
right or wrong, but that the pres- 
sure of agitation, in proportion to 
its strength, determines the line 
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and current of his policy,—or, in 
other words, that he is influenced, 
not by his calm judgment as to 
the desirability of legislation in 
this or that direction, but by the 
amount of out-of-doors clamour 
with which it is urged upon him ? 

If the speech of Mr Gladstone 
upon Monday the 3d March 1890 
was remarkable for its vigour, its 
eloquence, and its earnestness, it 
was no less extraordinary as ex- 
hibiting a misconception of the 
true issues before the House of 
Commons, a recklessness of asser- 
tion, and a confusion of thought, 
which deprived it of the weight 
which it might otherwise have 
carried with it, and which made 


‘men regard with pity and sorrow, 


even more than with surprise, the 
effort of an octogenarian states- 
man to trample under foot the 
traditions, the doctrines, and the 

licy of the first sixty years of 

is own active parliamentary life. 

We are free to confess that the 
debate has only confirmed us in 
our conviction that the appoint- 
ment of the Special Commission 
was a mistake upon the part of 
the Government, and that they 
would have occupied a stronger 
position to-day if they had left 
the Parnellite members to seek 
their remedy before the ordinary 
tribunals of the country. This 
much, however, has at least been 
gained by both sides. Mr Parnell 
and his friends have, on the one 
hand, been undoubtedly acquitted 
of a complicity with crime of a 
grave and shocking character; 
whilst, on the other hand, Union- 
ist assertions that the proceedings 
of the Nationalist leaders were 
criminally illegal have been proved 
up to the hilt, and the coercion 
and intimidation practised by those 
who were st the same moment 
howling against the coercion of 
the British Government has been 
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brought home to them, and stands 
on record in a document the 
accuracy and truth of which can- 
not be disputed. 

So much time has been consumed 
by the debates upon the Address, 


-and the discussion upon the Report 


of the Special Commission, that 
the Government were somewhat 
— for their “Supply,” and 

ad to postpone the introduction 
of their promised Irish Land Bill, 
and the second reading of their 
Tithe Rent-charge Bill, which had 
been announced as the two prin- 
cipal measures of the session. But 
the fact that Irish business had 
occupied so much of the time of 
the House of Commons had no 
weight with the representatives from 
Ireland, and operated in no degree 
whatever as a restriction upon the 
loquacity in which they have earn- 
ed such unenviable distinction. On 
Friday the 14th March, there was a 
good opportunity for making pro- 
gress with the necessary supply, 
inasmuch as the only motion of im- 
portance which intervened was the 
proposal of Sir George Trevelyan 
with reference to the sittings of 
the House, which was disposed of 
at a reasonable hour. But an un- 
practical and useless discussion 
upon the administration of the law 
in Ireland was immediately intro- 
duced, and with matchless impu- 
dence some half-dozen Irish mem- 
bers wasted the remaining five or six 
hours of the sittiug, and prevented 
any progress being made with the 
business of the country. If it 
should be thought that by these 
remarks we are at all unfairly 
reflecting upon a particular section 
of the House, let it be chronicled 
and remembered that upon Mon- 
day the 17th March, being St 
Patrick’s Day, the Irish members 
preferred the festivities of the 
anniversary to their parliamentary 
duties, with the result that only 
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useful and practical discussion took 
place upon the army estimates, and 
greater progress was made there- 
in than has for some years been 
accomplished at a single sitting. 
It is obvious that whilst the indul- 
gence of Parliament tolerates this 
disgraceful waste of time, sessions 
must continue to be long, and all 
attempts at rearrangement of holi- 
days will be utterly superfluous and 
futile. Until the House takes upon 
itself the duty of checking its garru- 
lous bores, of whatever nationality, 
and protecting itself from the intol- 
erable conceit and self-sufficiency 
which inflict so many empty and 
silly speeches upon a reluctant 
audience, it must be content to 
sink in public estimation, and to 
be regarded as having fallen away 
to a lamentable extent from the 
traditions of its former reputation. 

It is right, however, to warn the 
Government that if these discred- 
itable doings continue, they will 
not be held entirely blameless by 
the country, which, having seen 
with satisfaction that extraordin- 
ary powers have been given to the 
Executive to prevent obstruction 
and facilitate the progress of public 
business, will not rest satisfied un- 
less these powers are freely used 
to obtain the ends for which they 
were bestowed. Nor can the Gov- 
ernment expect unqualified praise 
for the manner in which they have 
dealt with various questions which 
have cropped up in the pre-Easter 
portion of the session. It is hard- 
ly possible not to feel that the 
defeat upon Sir E. Hamley’s 
amendment might have been 
avoided, and all the more so as 
it was a defeat entirely undeserved, 
inasmuch as more has certainly 
been done, and probably more 
will be done, for the volunteers by 
Mr Stanhope than by any previous 
Minister. It is hard upon him, 
therefore, and indeed upon the 
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whole Government, that the Op- 
position should have the oppor- 
tunity of posing as the special 
friends of the volunteers, to which 
appellation they have certainly no 
claim. Again, upon Mr Buch- 
anan’s motion about “rights of 
way” in Scotland, it was unfor- 
tunate that a defeat should have 
been sustained upon a point in 
which the Government is fully as 
much in sympathy with public 
opinion as its opponents. These 
may seem small things, but a 
number of little defeats damage 
the prestige of a Government, and 
are always to be deprecated. 

It would be unjust if, in chron- 
icling the events of the session, 
we were to omit allusion to a wise 
and sagacious act of statesmanship, 
outside the walls of Parliament, 
which, when rightly understood, 
can hardly fail to add to the popu- 
larity of Government among the 
people of Scotland, The instruc- 
tions published by the Scotch 
Education Department upon 11th 
February announce changes which, 
if sanctioned by Parliament, will 
affect, to a considerable degree, 
the principles upon which the par- 
liamentary grants have been dis- 
tributed and the examination of 
the schools conducted. The main 
object of these changes is to intro- 
duce a relaxation of the hard-and- 
fast iron rule under which educa- 
tion has hitherto been carried on, 
and such additional freedom as 
may give greater elasticity to the 
system, without in any way im- 
pairing the thorough efficiency 
which it must be the first aim 
to maintain. We are confident 
that school managers throughout 
Scotland will hail the advent of 
these instructions with delight, and 
that the Secretary for Scotland will 
have every reason to congratulate 
himself upon the step which he and 
his advisers have en. 
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As far as concerns the other 
departments of Government, there 
has not been time sufficient given 
to the work of legislation to 
enable us to pronounce upon the 
various measures which have been 
promised. Lord Salisbury ap- 

arently sets great store upon his 

ithes Bill, and the desire to 
support Lord Salisbury in his 

neral policy has doubtless so 
far weakened the opposition to 
this measure. The Prime Minis- 
ter, however, has himself declared 
that it is one which “only 
touches the fringe of the subject,” 
and the words have an ominous 
sound. It is not safe for any 
sr party to “touch the 
ringe” of a great subject unless 
it is prepared to go farther, and 
to initiate and carry through a 
comprehensive settlement of the 
same. It would have been well 
if the Conservative leaders could 
either have proposed some feasi- 
ble solution of the whole ques- 
tion now, or have postponed its 
discussion until after the dissolu- 
tion. Surely there are questions 
regarding allotments, strikes, the 
housing of the poor, the employ- 
ment of labour, and other mat- 
ters of social importance with 
which the time of Parliament 
might have well been occupied, 
and from which, handled as they 
would have been in a sensible and 
Conservative spirit, the Govern- 
ment might have reaped no little 
access of popularity. It is to be 
hoped that the course which has 
been followed may not be re- 
gretted when it is too late to 
repair the evil which may have 
been done by the introduction of 
an incomplete measure upon a 
great subject. 

With regard to the position of 
the Government and of the Union- 
ist party in the country, there is 
no reason to apprehend that pub- 


lic opinion has shifted to any ap- 
preciable degree. The retention 
of the seats in the Patrick divi- 
sion of Lanarkshire and the Stam- 
ford division of Lincolnshire was 
satisfactory ; and although there 
was great rejoicing in the Separa- 
tist ranks over the diminished ma- 
jorities in both those contests, it 
was a rejoicing with little reason 
when the real circumstances of 
each case are known, and when it 
is remembered that in one case the 
Gladstonian candidate was prob- 
ably the strongest who could have 
been found in Scotland, and in 
the other there were special causes 
for the large Conservative majority 
at the last contest. But neither 


those two elections, nor those at 


North St Pancras, Stoke, and 
Ayr, are reliable indications of 
what may be the opinions of the 
country at the time of the general 
election. Speculation upon such 
matters is entirely idle and use- 
less, and only likely to lead to the 
disappointment of those who in- 
dulge therein. Speculation, how- 


ever, is the natural food of an’ 


Opposition, and one of the most 
recent and amusing instances of 
the same has lately occurred in the 
reports and rumours spread abroad 
concerning the recent meeting of 
the Constitutional party at the 
Carlton Club. No sooner had it 
oozed out that Lord Salisbury had 
summoned his supporters to meet 
him on the 20th March, than sur- 
mise was at once rife, and the 
most extraordinary reports dis- 
seminated with the most pertina- 
cious asseverations of their veracity. 
Lord Randolph Churchill was to 
be “ drummed out of the party ” ; 
Lord Salisbury was “exceedingly 
angry ” with the attitude adopted 
towards the Report of the Special 
Commission by two or three Con- 
servatives; the Tithes Bill was 
to be discussed in detail, and 
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the murmurers against it to be 
silenced for ever. But alas for 
the lovers of wonders and excite- 
ment! the meeting took place 
with the usual secret - publicity 
which invariably surrounds simi- 
lar proceedings, and withia a very 
short time it was known that it 
had only been a gathering of 
Conservative members of both 
Houses of Parliament, long since 
promised by Lord Salisbury as an 
annual affair, and one which had 
been called for by no special exi- 
gency, and certainly by no parlia- 
mentary difficulty. The meeting 
is understood to have been very 
large and perfectly unanimous. 
There was no attempt to draw the 
line of political allegiance too tight, 
and the whole affair passed off as 
successfully, and as amicably, as 
if there had been no opposition, 
either within or without the Carl- 
ton, to any of the Government 
proposals. It is satisfactory to 
hear that Mr Balfour was present, 
apparently recovered from his late 
indisposition ; and, indeed, his sub- 
sequent speeches in the House of 
Commons have shown that his 
vigour and energy have by no 
means abated. 

No chronicle of the first half 
of the session of 1890 would be 
complete without some notice of 
the debate in the House of Lords 
upon March 21 with respect to 
the Report of the Special Com- 
mission. It happened, curiously 
enough, that at the very time 
which was occupied with this de- 
bate, Mr Labouchere was moving 
his annual motion against the 
existence of an hereditary Legis- 
lature. Those who heard the 
Lords’ debate will probably be of 
a unanimous opinion that no bet- 
ter answer could have been given 
to the proposal of the popularity- 
hunting member for Northampton. 


Seldom have speeches been deliv- 
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ered of greater weight and elo- 
quence than those by which this 
debate was characterised, and it 
cannot be otherwise than of real 
service to the country that, upon 
a subject of such enormous import- 
ance, the warm discussions and 
animated oratory of the House of 
Commons should be followed by 
the calm and quasi-judicial utter- 
ances of the members of the Upper 
Chamber. Lord Salisbury moved 
the adoption of the Report in a 
speech of three-quarters of an hour, 
in which he dealt clearly and for- 
cibly with the principal points of 
interest. Most forcible was he in- 
deed when he pointed out the fal- 
lacy and the danger contained in 
the argument that crime was less 
criminal if it was committed in an 
attempt to overthrow existing in- 
stitutions. “ Formerly,” said Lord 
Salisbury, amid the cheers of his 
supporters, “ treason was the great- 
est of all crimes, and carried with 
it as its consequence the most ter- 
rible of all punishments. But 
opinion has whirled entirely round, 
and now it seems that treason, 
like charity, covereth a multitude 
of sins. It is sufficient to say that 
these men were treasonable—that 
they desired to sever the connec-. 
tion between Ireland and England 
—it is sufficient to say that they 
were opposing the law, in order 
that they may obtain from former 
Cabinet Ministers complete ab- 
solution.” Lord Salisbury went 
on to show the folly and wicked- 
ness of excusing crimes, otherwise 
odious and inhuman, because they 
had been committed by persons 
conspiring against an existing 
Government, and he denounced 
the wretched theory of Mr Glad- 
stone that these crimes might be 
justified because they had con- 
tributed to wring certain meas- 
ures from Parliament. Most em- 
phatic also was the Prime Minis- 
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ter when he pointed to the high 
character and strict honour of 
George Washington, from which 
it might have been known the 
Government which he aimed at 
establishing would be guided by 
the principles of honour and in- 
tegrity ; whilst the intimidation, 
the encouragement of excess, and 
the general conduct of the Parnell- 
ite Irish likewise afforded only 
too clear an indication of the fate 
to which the honest and loyal 
would be exposed if the powers 
of Government should be handed 
over to these men. 

Lord Herschell followed Lord 
Salisbury in an able speech of an 
hour and three-quarters, which 
laboured under the double dis- 
advantage (afterwards alluded to 
by Lord Selborne) that much of 
it had been delivered before in 
the debate upon the second rea- 
ing of the bill appointing the 
Commission, and that all of it was 
intended, not for the judicial ear 
of the House of the Lords, but for 
the less calm and less well-informed 
masses of the people. Lord Her- 
schell objected to thanking the 
judges for having been “just and 
impartial,” declaring that “this 
indeed indicated a previous doubt 
that those qualities would be 
manifested.” It might, however, 
as well be said that a vote of 
thanks to a naval or military 
officer for courage and prowess 
impliesa similar doubt, and the 
argument may at once be dis- 
carded as a rhetorical fallacy. 
Lord Herschell laboured to show 
that “ criminal conspiracy” meant 
very little, and that “ criminal 
conspirators” might be excellent 
people; whilst he exerted all his 
ingenuity in criticising the various 
findings of the judges, and im- 
pugning their justice. For ex- 
ample, he protested that the 


isolated instance in which it had 
been proved that the League had 
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paid money to persons injured in 
the commission of crime was in 
itself a slight instance, and by no 
means justified the general finding 
of the judges in that contention. 
Bot Lord Selborne, who followed 
in a weighty speech, pointed out 
that the context clearly showed 
that Lord Herschell’s view could 
not be maintained, but that this 
instance of ;ayment to men in- 
jured in the commission of crime 
was “isolated” only in the sense 
that all other documents relating 
to these matters had been withheld 
or destroyed; that the inference 
to be drawn from such destruction 
certainly led to the belief that 
this was no isolated payment; and 
that, in any case, it had been 
made by the regular officers of 
the League in a regular way, and 
that it was undenied and undeni- 
able that the same people hag 
again and again paid for the de- 
fence of. persons charged with 
crime, and were therefore not 
unlikely to have made other pay- 
ments in the same direction. 

Lord Kimberley, who followed 
Lord Selborne, rested his case 
principally upon the forged letters, 
and the only remarkable part of 
his speech was that in which he 
declared that he and his friends 
“do not regard Mr Parnell and 
his associates as criminals, but as 
men who are opposed to the policy 
and interests of this country,” 
which is a statement to be remem- 
bered when we bear in mind the 
fact that it is to these very men 
that Lord Kimberley and _ his 
friends would hand over the gov- 
ernment of a part of her Majesty’s 
dominions. 

After the House had listened to 
Lord Camperdown, Lord Spencer, 
Lord Derby, and Lord Rosebery 
delivered characteristic speeches. 
Lord Spencer (who admitted that 
“crime did in many cases follow 
the speeches” of the Parnellite 
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leaders) professed his anxiety that 
we should be ‘‘ generous to Ire- 
land,” denounced boycotting, de- 
clared that Mr Davitt had “ re- 
nounced” Fenianism, and made 
the usual display of a good man 
who has unhappily got into a 
wrong groove. Lord Derby was 
clear, judicial, and incisive, accord- 
ing to custom ; and Lord Rosebery 
bumptious, jocose, and feeble, es- 
pecially when he warned the Gov- 
ernment that they were “ wan- 
tonly and inadvisedly constituting 
themselves the judges of what 
only concerned the House of Com- 
.mons.” Lord Rosebery apparently 
forgets that until his ally Mr La- 
bouchere has succeeded in destroy- 
ing the House of Lords, an Act of 
Pa;liament requires the sanction 
of both Houses before it becomes 
law, and that upon the present 
occasion the question under con- 
sideration was the Report of a 
Commission appointed by such an 
Act, of which it would have been 
strange indeed if only one House 
took notice, and if it had been 
inserted only upon the journals 
of one branch of the Legislature. 
After a brief speech from the 
Lord Chancellor, Lord Granville 
concluded the debate in a few 
words, in which he declined to put 
their lordships “to the trouble of 
a division,” or, in other words, 
deemed it unwise to show his 
weakness to the world. For, out 
of some six hundred peers of 
Great Britain and Ireland, it is 
probable that not twenty-five 
would have been ready to go into 
the Opposition lobby upon this 
question; nor can a much larger 
number be found in sympathy 
with the unpatriotic and danger- 
ous Irish policy which Mr Glad- 
stone has unhappily fastened like 
a log round the neck of the Lib- 
eral party. 

Owing to the loquacity of the 
obstructive section of the House 
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of Commons, it was not until the 
24th March that Mr Balfour ob- 
tained the opportunity of intro- 
ducing his Irish Land Purchase 
Bill. It is needless to say that 
he did so in a speech worthy of 
the occasion, and well calculated 
to sustain the parliamentary re- 
putation which he has already so 
well earned. It would be prema- 
ture at present to discuss the pro- 
visions of a measure which has so 
recently been introduced, and the 
details of which are, from the 
necessities of the subject, of a 
complicated and elaborate nature. 
It is well to note, however, that 
Mr Gladstone himself at once ad- 
mitted that this was “beyond 
all question a comprehensive meas- 
ure,” and that its preparation had 
“evidently been the subject of 
great care and patience.” It is 
indeed beyond doubt that, what- 
ever faults of detail may be dis- 
covered by the close and careful 
criticism to which the Government 
bill will at once be subjected, it is 
an honest attempt to extend the 
system of Land Purchase in Ire- 
land upon a large scale and upon 
safe lines, so that every opportu- 
nity may be given to Irish tenants 
to become the owners of their 
holdings upon terms not only‘ 
reasonable but liberal, that the 
“congested districts” may be 
relieved, and any causes of dis- 
content removed which can be 
removed by fair and honest legis- 
lation. It must, however, be 
borne in mind, that the success 
of this or any other attempt to 
benefit Ireland must to a very 
great extent depend upon Irish- 
men themselves; and we shall 
await with interest the action of 
the self-constituted Nationalist 
leadets, and the proof or disproof 
which that action will afford of 
the reality of that patriotism of 
which they claim the monopoly. 
So far as concerns the “ regular 
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Opposition,” it is satisfactory to 
perceive that Mr Gladstone lost 
no time in declaring that the pro- 
visions of a measure of this kind 
were “entitled to be viewed in a 
comprehensive spirit, and so far as 
possible to be severed from all 
controversies of party.” This is 
the true spirit in which to receive 
a proposal of so large and import- 
ant a character as that contained 
in Mr Balfour’s Irish Land Pur- 
chase Bill; and if Mr Gladstone 
should be able to practise what he 
so well preaches, and to inculcate 
upon his supporters so wise and 
patriotic a spirit, it may be hoped 
that the bill, after that full dis- 
cussion and consideration which 
are demanded by the gravity of 
the subject, may assume a shape 
in which it may receive the ap- 
proval of Parliament, and may 
not only redound to the credit of 
its authors, but may prove to be 
fraught with permanently bene- 
ficial results both to the Irish 
people and the Union between 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

The Allotments Bill, which was 
read a second time upon the same 
night which witnessed the intro- 
duction of Mr Balfour’s measure, 
is an honest attempt to improve 
existing machinery, and to extend 
the benefits of the Allotments Act 
of 1887, which the labourers of 
Great Britain owe to the present 
Government. It will be recollect- 
ed that Lord Salisbury’s Govern- 
ment in 1885 was displaced by an 
amendment to the Address upon 
this subject, moved by Mr Jesse 
Collings, and taken advantage of 
by Mr Gladstone and his party. 
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Great promises were made by the 
latter, but were left unfulfilled on 
account of their eagerness to secure 
the support of the Parnellites by 
their new Irish policy. The Con- 
servative party had not promised, 
but performed; and hence the 
acrimony of the discussion upon 
the second reading of the present 
bill upon the 24th March. It was 
gall and wormwood to the “ pro- 
fessional” Radicals to see the 
Government doing the popular 
work which they had wished to 
have in their own hands; and Sir 
William Harcourt expressed their 
general position when he vainly 
strove to pose as the special friend 
of “ labourers’ allotments,” and was 
happily answered and refuted by 
Mr Long. 

It was hardly to be expected 
that the Act of 1887 would be 
found perfect in all its details. 
It is enough that it has already 
done good work ; and it catinot Le 
doubted that the experience now 
gained by Government will lead 
to the further development of a 
scheme which, like other legisla- 
tion of the past, having been used 
as an engine for the manufacture 
of political capital by the Radi- 
cals, has been dealt with in a use- 
ful and practical manner by their 
opponents. 

So the Unionist Government 
arrives at the Easter recess with 
a creditable record of good work, 
so far as the state of the House 
of Commons has permitted work 
to be done, and with every hope 
of adding useful measures to the 
statute-book before the close of 
the session. 








